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PREFACE 


Recognition of the need for this book grew out of conversa¬ 
tions with Fellows of The National Council on Religion in 
Higher Education. We agreed that a study of the religion of 
the Hindus is necessary if one is to understand the people and 
culture of India, and that such a study should be based on mate¬ 
rials written by Hindus themselves. 

We realized that our Western cultural patterns and habits of 
thought have been shaped both consciously and unconsciously 
by the Greek-Hebrew-Christian tradition, and that many of the 
misunderstandings which arise between East and West come 
from our inevitable tendency to describe and judge the people 
of India by our own standards. The religious, social, and spec¬ 
ulative patterns of India have been built on assumptions and 
beliefs so different from ours that it is difficult for a Westerner 
to describe them without distortion. 

We decided that there is need for a book which sets forth the 
beliefs and practices of the Hindus, written by devout Hindus 
and designed for the Western reader who seeks a sympathetic 
understanding of Hinduism. Such a book, we agreed, would 
be useful for all people interested in a better understanding 
between East and West: the government official, the business¬ 
man, the casual visitor, and especially those who are concerned 
with college teaching in courses in religion, in area studies, or 
in general education programs. 

Aided by a grant from The Edward W. Hazen Foundation, 
I spent six months in India visiting all the major cities, the 
chief university centers, and many places of holy pilgrimage, 
interviewing Hindus prominent in political and cultural activi¬ 
ties, college professors, swamis, and holy men. I showed them 
an outline of the material which we in America agreed was 
necessary for an understanding of Hinduism and asked if they 
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considered it to be fair and representative, frequently modify¬ 
ing the outline in the light of their carefully considered sug¬ 
gestions. 1 also asked them to suggest the men who, in their 
opinion, would be best qualified to write the different sections, 
men who are recognized as competent students and devout 
followers of Hinduism. As a result of their recommendations, 
I was brought in touch with the distinguished scholars who have 
contributed to this book. 

My function as editor has been to provide the general outline 
for the book and to make such editorial clianges as seemed 
necessary to avoid duplication and to meet the needs of the 
Western reader. Such variations in interpretation as may be 
found in the different chapters have been allowed to remain 
only when they are judged to be representative of differing 
interpretations in contemporary Hinduism. Although each 
chapter is given in the words of the author, it has been necessary 
to condense each section, to rearrange the material in some 
cases, and to eliminate many technical and Sanskrit words 
which w^ould be used in India but would be confusing to West¬ 
ern readers. Each new term is defined when it first appears and 
may be found in the glossary or index in case the definition is 
forgotten. 

The seven men who have contributed to this book come from 
different sections of India, have lived all their lives in India, 
and are knowm for their competence as scholars and their devo¬ 
tion to Hinduism. Each writer has been conscious of friends 
and colleagues looking over his shoulder as he wrote, checking 
him as to accuracy in citing facts, caution in generalizations, 
and justice to his religious faith. 

Professor D. S. Sarma, now retired after serving as Principal 
of Vivekananda College, Madras, is the author of many books 
on Flinduism, and has former students all over India who refer 
to him with admiration and affection. 

Professor Jitendra Nath Banerjea, Carmichael Profe.ssor and 
Head of the Department of Ancient Indian History and Cul- 
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ture, The University of Calcutta, is recognized as one of the 
leading iconographers in India, has traveled extensively visit¬ 
ing the sacred places of Hinduism, and has given his life to 
the devoted study of the subject which he discusses in this 
book. 

Professor Radhagovinda Basak, now retired, was Professor 
of Sanskrit and Head of the Department of Sanskrit and San- 
skritic Languages at Presidency College, Calcutta. He brings 
to his writings great competence in Sanskrit studies, a thor¬ 
ough knowledge of the literature, and skill in exposition gained 
through a lifetime of teaching and research. 

Professor R. N. Dandekar, Professor of Sanskrit and Head 
of the Department of Sanskrit and Prakrit Languages, Univer¬ 
sity of Poona, is well known throughout India and among 
scholars in the West for his writings. His discussion of the 
role of man in Hinduism is based on a broad background of 
linguistic study and philosophical insight. 

Professor Sivaprasad Bhattacharyya, Emeritus Senior Pro¬ 
fessor of Sanskrit at Presidency College, Calcutta, is especially 
competent to deal with the religious practices of the Hindus 
because in addition to being a Sanskrit scholar he has long been 
regarded in his section of India as an authority on the religious 
practices of the home and the temple, frequently serving as a 
guru for devout Hindus. 

Dr. Satis Chandra Chatterjee, Premchand Roychand Scholar 
and Lecturer in Philosophy, The University of Calcutta, is well 
known for his able writings in philosophy, highly regarded for 
the insights and clarity of exposition in his teaching, and 
honored by his friends for the quiet sincerity of his religious 
faith. 

Professor V. Raghavan, Head of the Department of San¬ 
skrit, Madras University, is known throughout India as a 
Sanskrit scholar, as well as an authority on Indian music and 
dancing. His selections and translations from the sacred writ¬ 
ings of Hinduism are based on a full knowledge of the Hindu 
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scriptures, years of experience in translation, and a deep devo¬ 
tion to the materials with which he works. 

It should be borne in mind that each of these writers has been 
compelled to limit himself to a few pages when a volume would 
not suffice for a full treatment of his subject. The complexity 
of Hinduism with its many levels of development and the varia¬ 
tions in different parts of the country make it especially difficult 
to write a concise, introductory account of the religion of the 
Hindus without erroneous generalizations, or distortions 
through what is included or omitted. As editor, I wish to pay 
my tribute to these men who have so ably and patiently applied 
themselves to this extremely difficult task which we asked them 
to add to their busy lives. 

As supplementary materials for those who wish to go further 
in their study of contemporary Hinduism, and especially for 
teachers in the field of religion, I brought back some recordings 
of Hindu religious music, and colored slides showing the chief 
temples, pilgrimage places, and religious ceremonies of the 
Hindus. The Hindu religious music was recorded by Professor 
Alain Danielou of Banaras Hindu University, and has been 
published in this country by Folkways Records, Incorporated, 
in New York. The colored slides have been duplicated by, and 
may be purchased from, Professor Paul Vieth of The Divinity 
School, Yale University. 

I am indebted to Professor D. S. Sarma and to the Madras 
Law Journal Press for permission to print selections from the 
translation of the Bhagavad Gita made by Professor Sarma. 
I am especially indebted to Professor Haridas Bhattacharyya 
of Calcutta for his wise counsel and for reading the first draft 
of the manuscripts. In gathering these materials, I have been 
helped in many ways by Mr. K. S. Krishnaswamy of Bangalore, 
and by his wife and their many friends. Many of the swamis 
of the Ramakrishna Mission have helped me, not only with 
their advice, but often by opening doors for me which might 
otherwise have remained closed. 
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At every step in the gathering of these materials I have been 
aided and encouraged by The Edward W. Hazen Foundation, 
and by the Fellows of The National Council on Religion in 
Higher Education. 

Kenneth W. Morgan 

Hamilton, New York 
August, 1953 
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GUIDE TO PRONUNCIATION 


Those who are unacquainted with Sanskrit may approximate 
correct pronunciation by referring to the following table. 
Letters for which examples are not given here may be pro¬ 
nounced as they are pronounced in English, even when diacrit- 


ical marks are 

used. 

a 

as 

the vowel sound in gim 

a 

as 

in father 

i 

as 

in pin 

i 

as 

in pique 

u 

as 

in pull 

u 

as 

in rule 

e 

as 

the a in cake 

ai 

as 

in aisle 

o 

as 

in note 

au 

as 

in the vowel sound in house 

g 

as 

in go 

s 

as 

in sea 

s 

as 

in shop 

h 

as 

in hah 


h The letter h is always sounded separately in 
pronouncing Sanskrit words: th as in anthill, 
dh as in mudhen, bh as in abhor, ph as in 
haphazard. In this book there are two exceptions: 
since c has been transliterated as ch^ ch is 
pronounced as in church; and since 5 has been 
transliterated as sh, sh is pronounced as in 
shop. 

r has been transliterated ri throughout this book; 
it may be pronounced as in rich. 
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PART I 


Beliefs and Practices 



Chapter 1 


THE NATURE AND HISTORY OF 
HINDUISM 

by D. S. Sarma 


Hinduism, the oldest of the world’s living religions, has now 
about three hundred million followers, most of whom live in 
India. This religion has no founder. It is ethnic, not creedal, 
with a history contemporaneous with the history of the races 
with which it is associated. Hence it is closely connected with 
the mythology, the folklore, and the customs and manners of 
Hindus, making it rather difficult to distinguish its essentials 
from its nonessentials. 

Hinduism is not simply a system of ethics, though it includes 
in its teachings a code of ethics as comprehensive as any that 
has ever been devised by man. It is not simply a system of 
theology, though it includes within its scope more than one 
theology as consolatory as the heart of man could desire. It 
is essentially a school of metaphysics, for its aim is not merely 
to make man a perfect human being on earth or a happy denizen 
of heaven singing for all time the glories of god, but to make 
him one with the ultimate Reality, the eternal, universal Spirit 
in which there are no distinctions—no cause and effect, no time 
and space, no good and evil, no pairs of opposites, and no 
categories of thought. This goal cannot be reached by merely 
improving human conduct or reforming human character; it 
can only be attained by transforming human consciousness. 
Accordingly the Hindu sages, by the ethical and religious dis¬ 
ciplines they prescribe, contemplate nothing less than that 
release {moksha) which comes to man through the opening up 
of a new realm of consciousness. 
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THE RELIGION OF THE HINDUS 


The Hindu scriptures, therefore, teach that the ultimate end 
of human life is liberation {moksha) from that finite human 
consciousness of ours which makes us see all things as separate 
from one another and not as part of a whole. When a higher 
consciousness dawns upon us, we see the individual parts of the 
universe as deriving their true significance from the central 
unity of spirit. It is the beginning of this experience which the 
Hindu scriptures call the second birth, or the opening of the 
third eye or the eye of wisdom. The consummation of this 
experience is the more or less permanent establishment of the 
transcendent consciousness which is the ultimate goal of 
man. 

Our political and social institutions, our arts and sciences, 
our creeds and rituals are not ends in themselves, but only 
means to this goal of liberation. When this goal is reached, 
man is lifted above his mortal plane and becomes one with that 
ocean of pure Being, Consciousness, and Bliss, called Brahman 
in Hindu scriptures. Men who have attained liberation have 
only contempt for the pleasures of this world; they have no 
attachments and are untouched by sorrow. They see the whole 
world of things and beings centered in one indivisible spirit, and 
the bliss they enjoy is inexpressible in human speech. 

Since, however, this transformation of human consciousness 
into divine consciousness (which is the high destiny to which 
men are called) is not possible in the course of a single life, 
Hinduism believes in a series of lives for each individual and the 
continuity of the self in all of them, either here on earth or 
elsewhere. Otherwise there would be no meaning in millions 
of human beings dying even before they are in sight of the goal, 
and there could be no explanation for the glaring fact that 
some men are, even from birth, far better equipped than others 
for reaching the goal. 

Recognizing thus that the present life is only one in a series 
of lives, and that men are in different stages of their journey, 
Hinduism prescribes the kind of discipline which will suit their 
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condition and will enable them to pass on to the next sta^e. If 
the metaphysical ideal is too advanced and abstract for a man, 
a theological ideal is set before him. At this stage the imper¬ 
sonal Absolute, Brahman, becomes a personal God, the perfect 
becomes the good, manifestation becomes creation, liberation 
becomes life in heaven, and love takes the place of knowledge. 
If he is not fit even for this stage, a course of ritualistic and 
moral action is prescribed for him. At this level the personal 
God is represented by an image in a temj^le, ritual and prayer 
take the place of meditation, and righteous conduct takes the 
place of love. 

These three stages are only illustrative, not exhaustive. 
There are, in fact, as many stages as there are levels of culture 
in a vast community, and there are as many kinds of discipline. 
Hinduism provides for all classes of men from the highest to 
the lowest. In its hospitable mansions there is room for all 
sorts and conditions of men, from the mystic, who is very near 
the goal, to the illiterate peasant, who has not yet set his foot 
on the path. It does not thrust all men into the pigeonhole of a 
single unalterable creed. 

This religious hospitality is shown by two cliaracteristic 
Hindu doctrines called the doctrine of spiritual competence 
(adhikara) and the doctrine of the chosen deity (ishta-devata). 
The doctrine of spiritual competence requires that the religious 
discipline prescribed for a man should correspond to his spirit¬ 
ual competence. It is worse than useless to teach abstract 
metaphysics to a man whose heart hungers for concrete gods. 
A laborer requires a different type of religion from a scholar— 
so instruction should be carefully graded. 

The doctrine of the chosen deity means that, out of the nu¬ 
merous forms of the Supreme Being conceived by the heart of 
man in the past and recorded in the scriptures, the worshiper 
should be taught to choose that which satisfies his spiritual 
longing and to make it the object of his love and adoration. It 
may be any one of the gods and goddesses of the Hindu pan- 
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theon, or it may be even a tribal deity, rendered concrete to the 
eye of the flesh by means of an image. 

Naturally there is, as a result of the wide catholicity in¬ 
dicated by these two doctrines, a great complexity of worship 
and belief within the Hindu fold. The greatest difficulty about 
the study of Hinduism, therefore, is that one is apt to miss the 
wood for the trees. One often fails to see the underlying unity 
amid the bewildering variety of castes and subcastes with their 
own customs and manners, and of sects and subsects with their 
own cults and symbols and forms of worship, and amid the 
many schools of philosophy and systems of theology with their 
different texts and scriptures and their commentaries, and com¬ 
mentaries on commentaries, and glosses on commentaries, and 
glosses on glosses—all within the fold of Hinduism. 

There are, for instance, three main sects in the Hindu fold: 
the Vaishnavas, the Saivas, and the Saktas. The Vaishnava 
sect has about twenty subsects, the §aiva about ten, and 
the Sakta about five. In addition to these there are at 
least fifteen miscellaneous sects. The same is true of castes. 
According to tradition, there are four main castes: the Brah¬ 
mans, the scholarly or priestly caste; the Kshatriyas, the 
warrior and ruling caste; the Vaisyas, the commercial and agri¬ 
cultural caste; and the Sudras, the laboring caste. But there 
are innumerable subcastes. Among the Brahmans there are 
traditionally ten classes, five northern and five southern, but 
every province has its own divisions and subdivisions. The 
subdivisions among the other castes cannot be counted. As 
might be expected where there is such great diversity, the rit¬ 
uals, forms of worship, customs, and manners vary among all 
these divisions and subdivisions of the people. 

UNITY WITHIN DIVERSITY 

At the same time there is an underlying unity in the religious 
life of India. The soul of Hinduism has ever been the same 
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even though it has had different embodiments in different ages 
and among different levels of the people. There are five ele¬ 
ments which contribute to this unity of Hinduism: common 
scriptures, common deities, common ideals, common beliefs, and 
common practices. 

Common Scriptures 

The most important common scriptures are the Vedas, the 
Epics (the Ramayana and the Mahabharata), and the Bhaga- 
vata Purana; though the Bhagavata Purana may not be held 
sacred by some Saiva sects. The rest of the Hindu scriptures 
are more or less sectional or sectarian. The Vedas are called 
Sruti (that which is heard), while the rest of the sacred writings 
are known as Smriti (that which is remembered). Great sages 
and seers are said to have heard the eternal truths of religion 
and to have left a record of them for the benefit of others. The 
Vedas are therefore said to be eternal, their composers being 
only the channels through which the revelations of the Supreme 
have come. Accordingly, the Sruti forms the supreme authority 
for Hinduism. All the other scriptures, which form the Smriti, 
are secondary, deriving their authority from the Vedas, and 
accepted as authoritative only in so far as they follow the teach¬ 
ings of the primary scriptures. These secondary scriptures, 
which are elaborations of the truths revealed in the Vedas, 
include the epics, the codes of law, the sacred romances 
{Purdnas), the manuals of philosophy {Dar^anas)^ and the sec¬ 
tarian scriptures {Agamas), 

There are four Vedas, the Rigveda, the Samaveda, the Yajur- 
veda, and the Atharvaveda, each one consisting of four parts: 
the Mantras, which are the basic verses; the Brdhmanas, the 
explanations of those verses or hymns and of the related rituals; 
the Aranyakas, meditations on their meanings; and the Upani- 
shads, mystical utterances revealing profound spiritual truths. 
As the Upanishads come at the end of the Veda, the teaching 
based on them is called Vedanta, for ant a in Sanskrit means 
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the end. The Upanishads are thus the Himalayan springs from 
which have flowed the rivers of the Spirit which have watered 
the Indian Peninsula for the last twenty-five centuries. 

The LTpanishads were later systematized in the Vedanta 
Sutras. The sidra is a literary form peculiar to India; it is a 
mnemonic formula from which all unnecessary words have been 
removed, leaving a highly elliptical structure which requires the 
use of commentaries for understanding the full meaning of the 
writing. The Vedanta Sutras, based on the teachings of the 
Upanishads, became authoritative for almost all schools of 
Hindu thought. 

The teachings of the Upanishads were summarized in another 
and more attractive literary form in the Bhagavad Gita, which 
forms part of the Mahabharata. The Gita is a dialogue be¬ 
tween Arjuna, the hero of the Epic, and Krishna, who is 
believed to be an avatar a, or incarnation of God. There is a 
well-known Sanskrit verse which compares the Upanishads to 
cows, the Gita to milk, Krishna to a milkman, Arjuna to a calf, 
and the wise men to those who drink the milk. The Bhagavad 
Gita has come to be looked upon as the layman’s Upanishad, 
for it presents the great teachings of the Upanishads in such a 
simple and beautiful form that the common people can under¬ 
stand them. 

What the Vedas arc for the learned, the Ramayana, the Maha¬ 
bharata, and the Bhagavata Purana are for the common man. 
They are accepted as sacred books by all Hindus. The Rama¬ 
yana story of Rama’s exile and his search for Sita, the Maha¬ 
bharata story of the struggle of the sons of Pandu to regain 
their kingdom, and the wonderful stories of the childhood of 
Krishna told in the Bhagavata Purana are, as it were, part of 
the mother’s milk which every Hindu child draws in his infancy. 
For most Hindus these epics and romantic narratives are far 
more historical than sober history, for they give them the higher 
truth of poetry. For countless generations the lives of the 
people of India have been molded by the ideals set for them in 
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these epics. These two poems describe in concrete historical 
terms the eternal struggle between the forces of good and evil. 

Thus it is that with the Vedas, accepted as the final authority 
by all Hindus, the Ramayana, the Mahabharata, and the Bha- 
gavata Purana^ revered as sacred books throughout the land, 
and the other sacred writings deriving their authority from the 
Vedas, the scriptures of Hinduism are a strong force making 
for unity within all the diversity of beliefs and practices.^ 

Common Deities 

The common deities are derived from the common scriptures. 
Though the Vedic hymns are addressed to many gods, the Vedic 
seers in their search after truth very soon discovered that there 
is one Supreme Spirit of which the various gods worshiped by 
men are only partial manifestations. There is a Vedic passage 
which is often quoted in support of this statement, '^Reality is 
one; sages speak of it in different ways.’’ This idea that every 
god whom men worship is the embodiment of a limited ideal, 
that he is the symbol of one aspect of the Absolute, has persisted 
down the ages and is, in fact, one of the most fundamental 
characteristics of Hinduism. It is this idea which makes Hindu¬ 
ism the most tolerant of religions and averse to proselytization 
through religious propaganda. It is also this idea which is re¬ 
sponsible for the continued existence of a host of gods in the 
imagination of the people, even when they believe in one 
Supreme Spirit. 

The common people have generally hungered for some con¬ 
crete embodiments of the Divine, while the learned, who knew 
better, were tolerant of—and even encouraged—all popular 
forms of worship. Thus, in the course of time, through many 
steps which have been lost to us, the three important functions 

’ The Scriptures of Hinduism are discussed at greater length in Part 11 . 
Those who are unfamiliar with the sacred writings of the Hindus may find it 
helpful to read portions of Part H as they arc referred to in Part I, especially 
the Epics, the Bhagavata Purana, and excerpts from the Upanishads. 
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of the Supreme, that is, creation, protection, and destruction, 
came to be established in the imagination of the people as the 
three great gods Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, known as the Hindu 
Triad, or Trinity. The power that was associated with each of 
these great gods was also later personified and represented as 
his consort. The consort of Brahma the creator was called 
Sarasvati (the goddess of speech and learning), that of Vishnu 
the protector was called Lakshmi ( the goddess of wealth and 
prosperity), and that of Siva the destroyer was called Sakti (the 
goddess of power and destruction). Also, as Vishnu is the pro¬ 
tector of creation. He is represented as coming down as an 
avatara, taking human form whenever the world order is dis¬ 
turbed by some colossal form of evil. Rama and Krishna are 
regarded as such avataras or incarnations of Vishnu and are 
objects of worship for all Hindus. 

Popular imagination that revels in the concrete has not 
stopped there. It has provided the great gods with their own 
appropriate heavens, their own attendants, their own vehicles, 
and even their own progeny. The more intelligent among the 
people understand the meaning of all this symbolism, but to the 
masses the symbols are ends in themselves. The point to be 
noticed here, however, is that this symbolism is common to all 
Hindus and that the exclusive emphasis on a particular god or 
goddess in this scheme at a later time gave rise to sectarian 
theisms in the fold of Hinduism, such as the Vaishnavism of the 
worshipers of Vishnu, the Saivism of the worshipers of §iva, 
and the Saktism of the worshipers of Sakti or Power, a name 
exclusively given to the consort of Siva. A fourth sect, called 
Smartas, is made up of worshipers who do not belong to these 
three sects nor follow their sectarian scriptures (Agamas), but 
who go by the ancient traditions (Smritis) and worship all the 
gods without any exclusive preference. 

The sectarian worshipers in Hinduism are like the exclusive 
political parties, each with its own policies, shibboleths, and 
programs. And, just as a large and overwhelming majority of 
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the people in a country do not belong to any party, but vote 
conservative or liberal according to the needs of the hour, so an 
overwhelming majority of Hindus are nonsectarian. They are 
neither exclusively Vaishnavas, nor Saivas, nor Saktas. This 
is possible because the people are taught that the particular 
name and form of any deity are limitations which we in our 
weakness impose on the all-pervading Spirit, which is really 
nameless and formless. Also, even the common people are 
taught that the worship of a per.sonal god is only a halfway 
house in man’s journey to the Ultimate Reality. 

We represent the Supreme Spirit as a person because per¬ 
sonality is the most intelligible and attractive concept of which 
our minds are capable. The Supreme Being is a person only in 
relation to ourselves and our needs. In Himself He is some¬ 
thing above per.sonality. When the sun blazing in the sky can¬ 
not be looked at by us, we use a smoked glass and then see it 
as a round, red disk. Similarly, when the Supreme Being in 
His glory cannot be perceived as He is, we perceive Him 
through our human spectacles and apprehend only some aspects 
of Him and think of Him as a person. Thus even the highest 
theism is only a sort of glorified anthropomorphism, but we 
cannot do without it. 

The heart of man hungers for a god of love, grace, and mercy. 
These sublime qualities may exist in the Supreme Spirit in some 
transcendent forms unknown to us but we can lay hold of them 
only in their human forms and raise them to their highest 
potential, and by assimilating them rise to the transcendence 
of the Spirit. Accordingly, Hinduism at its highest neither re¬ 
jects theism nor accepts it as the last word in religious philos¬ 
ophy. “Reality is one; sages speak of it in different ways,” and 
Hinduism achieves unity in diversity by cherishing the many 
ways in which men have represented and worshiped the various 
aspects of the Supreme Spirit. 
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Common Ideals 

All the sects and offshoots of Hinduism have the same moral 
ideals. The cardinal virtues of Hinduism are purity, self-con¬ 
trol, detachment, truth, and nonviolence; it is these ideals 
which have given the people of India a common idea of a good 
life. 

Purity means both ceremonial purity and moral purity; the 
former is considered to be preliminary to the latter. All purifi¬ 
catory baths and ceremonials and all the elaborate rules re¬ 
garding food and drink prescribed in the Hindu scriptures are 
meant to lead to purity of mind and spirit. 

Similarly, self-control implies both the control of the flesh 
and the control of the mind. When this virtue is pu.shed to an 
extreme it becomes asceticism, and it must be admitted that 
India generally loves an ascetic. All her great moral and re¬ 
ligious teachers from Buddha to Sri Ramakrishna have been 
ascetics. But Hinduism, at its best, does not glorify asceticism. 
It does not call upon its followers to suppress the flesh altogether. 
On the contrary, it teaches that the body is an instrument of 
righteousness and seeks to regulate its appetites and cravings, 
teaching the flesh its place. Hinduism takes into account all the 
factors of human personality, the body, mind, soul, and spirit, 
and prescribes a graded discipline for all. It advocates a com¬ 
plete and integrated life in which the claims of all parts of man’s 
nature are reconciled and harmonized. 

The higher phase of self-control is detachment. We have 
not only to overcome what is evil in life but also to become 
independent of what is good. For instance, our domestic affec¬ 
tions, our family ties, our love of home and friends are all good 
in themselves. But as long as we are passionately attached to 
these earthly things we are only on the lower rungs of the spirit¬ 
ual ladder. Love, affection, and friendship are indeed divine 
qualities, and the more we cherish them the nearer we are to the 
Supreme Spirit. But the way to cherish them is not to be 
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blindly attached to the particular objects of these feelings. 
Complete liberation from this world and union with the Divine 
are not possible so long as one clings either to the evil or to the 
good in this existence. 

The positive side of detachment from the changing world is 
attachment to the Reality which endures forever. Truth as a 
cardinal virtue in Hinduism means far more than mere truth¬ 
fulness; it means the eternal reality. Mahatma Gandhi de¬ 
scribed Hinduism as a quest for truth through nonviolence. 
The Hindu scriptures say that the pursuit of truth, wherever it 
may lead and whatever sacrifices it may involve, is indispensa¬ 
ble to the progress of man. Hence Hinduism has never op¬ 
posed scientific progress nor speculations in metaphysics or 
ethics. 

Truth is always associated with nonviolence iahimsd) in the 
Hindu scriptures. The two together are considered to be the 
highest virtues. The greatest exponent of nonviolence in 
modern times was, of course, Mahatma Gandhi, who taught 
that nonviolence must be practiced not only by individuals but 
also by communities and nations—in all spheres of life. The 
influence of this ideal is seen in all aspects of Hindu life: their 
mildness, their hospitality, their horror of bloodshed, their 
gentleness, their toleration, and their kindness to animals— 
especially the cow—all are due to the ideal of nonviolence which 
they have cherished through the ages. The pacific character of 
Hindu civilization is due to this great moral ideal. 

Common Beliefs 

Underlying all schools of religious thought in Hinduism there 
are some fundamental beliefs which every system-builder takes 
for granted, as they form part of the authoritative religious 
tradition. These may be described in modern terms as beliefs 
concerning: [a) the evolution of the world; (6) the organiza¬ 
tion of society; (r) the progress of the individual; {d) the four¬ 
fold end of human life; and (c) the law of karma and rebirth. 
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The evolution of the world, according to the teaching given 
in one of the Upanishads, came about through successive stages 
beginning with matter and going on through life, consciousness, 
and intelligence to spiritual bliss or perfection. At one end of 
the cosmic scale there is pure matter in which spirit lies dor¬ 
mant, and at the other end pure spirit in which matter lies 
dormant. Between these two extremes there are various orders 
of dual beings composed partly of matter and partly of spirit. 
Spirit becomes richer as it ascends the scale, and matter be¬ 
comes poorer. The spirit appears as life in vegetables, as con¬ 
sciousness in animals, as intelligence in men, and as bliss in the 
Supreme Spirit. So there is a gradual ascent from matter to 
life, from life to consciousness, from consciousness to reason, 
and from reason to spiritual perfection. 

A man is nearer to the Supreme Spirit than an animal is; an 
animal is nearer to Him than a plant, and a plant is nearer to 
Him than a lifeless stone. Similarly, a good man is nearer to the 
Supreme Spirit than a bad man, a saint is nearer than a sinner. 
The more of such spiritual qualities as goodness, justice, mercy, 
love, and kindness a man has, the nearer he is to the Supreme 
Being who is the source and perfection of all spiritual qualities. 
And the more he has of qualities such as cruelty, selfishness, 
greed, and lust, the nearer he is to the animal. Thus the uni¬ 
verse is a vast amphitheater in which there is a colossal struggle 
going on between spirit and matter, giving rise to various orders 
of beings ranging from the lifeless stone to the omniscient 
Supreme Spirit. 

The Upanishads thus reveal to us the law of spiritual progres¬ 
sion underlying creation. But, of course, we see only the inter¬ 
mediate stages of this cosmic process. As the Bhagavad Gita 
says, “Unmanifest is the origin of beings, manifest their mid¬ 
most stage, and unmanifest again their end.’’ We do not know 
how the Primal Spirit came to divide itself into subject and 
object and started the process of evolution, nor how the sun¬ 
dered spirit will finally be restored to its original wholeness in 
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the Absolute. For the beginning and the end of the cosmic 
process are beyond time, which is a narrow bridge between two 
eternities. All that we humans located in time and space can 
know is that there is a process of spiritual progression on a vast 
scale going on in the universe and that it should be our guiding 
principle in all our plans and schemes. 

Any scheme or plan designed by us for enhancing the spirit¬ 
ual values in the world would therefore be in accordance with 
the cosmic purpose. And any scheme which reverses the order 
and places the lower biological or material values above the 
higher spiritual values goes contrary to the divine plan. Thus 
the law of spiritual progression is an unerring standard for us. 
It decrees that spiritual values such as truth, beauty, love, and 
righteousness are of the highest importance; next come intel¬ 
lectual values, such as clarity, cogency, subtlety, and skill; then 
come such biological values as health, strength, and vitality; 
and last, at the lowest level, come such material values as riches, 
possessions, and pleasures. 

It is very necessary for us to keep this formula of spiritual 
progression ever before our minds. It is the master key which 
opens every room in the mansion of Hindu civilization. Let us, 
for instance, take the Hindu view of history. Though the 
Hindus have not produced great historians, their sages had a 
correct view of historical progress and decline, a correct stand¬ 
ard for judging civilizations. In their view the golden age in 
the history of man is the period in which all moral and spiritual 
values are well established and universally recognized and acted 
upon. They picturesquely described it as a time when the “cow 
of righteousness” (dharma) walked on all its four legs. And 
all the ages which fell away from the standard of that golden 
age—ages in which the cow of righteousness limped on three 
legs or two legs, or stood precariously on one leg—were ages of 
inferior civilization, whatever their achievements might be in 
other directions. 

Thus the Hindu sages judged the greatness of nations not 
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by the empires they possessed, nor by the wealth they accumu¬ 
lated, nor by the scientific progress they achieved, but by the 
degree of righteousness and justice they cultivated. Their 
teaching is that man’s true progress is to be judged by moral 
and spiritual standards, and not by material and scientific 
standards. This teaching has been in our own day underlined 
and emphasized by Mahatma Gandhi. 

The second of the common beliefs of Hinduism, concerning 
the organization of society, grows from the first, the principle 
of spiritual progression. In accordance with that principle 
which they had observed in nature and the history of races 
and nations, the Hindu lawgivers tried to construct an ideal 
society in which men should be ranked, not according to their 
numerical strength or wealth or power, but according to their 
spiritual progress and culture. In their view, numbers, wealth, 
and power should be subordinated to learning, virtue, and 
character. 

A social system which embodies this ideal is called varna- 
dharma, Varna literally means color, and dharma, which is a 
difficult word to translate literally, here means duty which 
results from the particular abilities with which a man is born. 
In very early times Hindu society consisted of two races, the 
fair-skinned Aryans and the dark-skinned pre-Aryans. The 
contrast of color between the two gave rise to the concept of 
varna, which later came to mean caste. As the Aryan con¬ 
querors became partially assimilated, .society became stratified; 
the priestly and military classes were distinguished from the 
common people who, together with the conquered tribes, tilled 
the soil and carried on trade. Thus there came into existence 
even in the early prehistoric times the four castes: the Brahmans 
(the teaching class), the Kshatriyas (the military class), the 
Vaisyas (the mercantile and agricultural class), and the Sudras 
(the laboring class). 

The earliest reference to the four castes is found in a late 
book of the Rigveda, where they are represented as forming 
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parts of the body of the Creator. Obviously it is only a poetic 
image indicating the organic nature of the society of the time. 
In later ages the Hindu lawgivers, epic poets, and authors of 
popular religious works persistently maintained this theocratic 
ideal so that, in spite of all the transformations which the society 
was undergoing before their very eyes, people looked on the 
fourfold caste system as a divine institution to which they 
should conform if they would save their souls. Not only were 
the four castes conceived as the creation of God but also they 
were said to conform to the cosmic law of spiritual progression, 
the most spiritual class occupying the top and the least spiritual 
the bottom. 

Also, according to the science of the time, nature had three 
fundamental qualities of purity (sattva), energy (rajas), and 
inertia (tamas). It was supposed that those in whom purity 
predominated formed the first caste, those in whom energy pre¬ 
dominated formed the second caste, and those in whom inertia 
predominated in varying degrees formed the third and fourth 
castes. According to this theory, each caste should perform its 
own duties, follow its own hereditary occupations, and all should 
cooperate with one another in working for the common welfare. 
The theory also provided that the good actions of a man in this 
life earned for him promotion to a higher caste in the next life. 

The dream of the Hindu sages and lawgivers was evidently 
to organize the Hindu society into a cooperative hierarchy like 
the Hindu joint family, where the elder members had greater 
freedom and responsibility and the younger ones had greater 
shelter and protection. The system thus advocated had its 
own merits and defects. It arranged for division of labor, it 
cut short competition, and gave full weight to the principle of 
heredity. But it gave no scope for individual genius, it made 
too much of the accident of birth, and it killed all initiative. In 
a word, it made for order and not for progress. 

But we should not forget that all this was only a theory and 
an ideal. At no time in the history of India did the actual facts 
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ever correspond to it. At no time of which we have any reliable 
history were there the four simple homogeneous castes pos¬ 
tulated by the varnadharma theory. The normal civic life of 
the people in their daily occupations often cut across all racial 
and class divisions and in the course of centuries produced in¬ 
numerable hereditary occupational castes. 

Again, in religious schisms and the formation of religious sects 
is found another force cutting across class divisions and even¬ 
tually producing new groups which, in their turn, through exclu¬ 
sive marriage laws, developed into subsects. There were also 
numerous other influences, such as excommunications, mixed 
marriages, distant migrations, and colonizations which contrib¬ 
uted their own share to the complexities of the caste system. It 
is upon this very complex and, we may say, recalcitrant material 
that the Hindu sages and nation-builders tried to impose 
through the ages their ideal scheme of varnadharma. Although 
they were never completely successful, the diagram of the four 
castes was so indelibly impressed on the national imagination 
that, during all those centuries when a strong central govern¬ 
ment was either nonexistent in the country or was frequently 
changing hands, it was the theocratic ideal of the caste system 
that saved the Hindu society from disruption. 

What the Hindu governing class failed to do the teaching 
class did after its own fashion. The Hindu kings failed to 
build an enduring state capable of dissolving all class jealousies 
and antagonisms and warding off foreign invaders. The Hindu 
teachers established instead the ideal of varnadharma, which 
for a long time mitigated class antagonisms and harmonized 
communities occupying various levels of culture into a single 
society with common moral and spiritual ideals. They could 
not, of course, ward off foreign conquest, but they neutralized 
its effects. It is no exaggeration to say that it is the caste 
system with its ideal of varnadharma that has saved the Hindu 
civilization from the fate of many ancient civilizations which 
have passed away. 
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However, it must be admitted that in the very act of saving 
Hindu society the system became far too rigid and exclusive 
and lost all its old elasticity. In the name of the caste system 
the Hindus have developed too much of class hatred and too 
little of the spirit of cooperation. The caste system with its 
rigid walls of separation is bound to pass away, as it has become 
completely out of place in modern world conditions. But the 
underlying principle of varnadharma is valid for all time, for 
in the ideal society wealth, numbers, and power should be sub¬ 
ordinate to character and culture; cooperation should take 
the place of competition; and there should be an organic relation 
between men’s aptitudes and their occupations. In any ideal 
society built upon the Upanishad principle of spiritual progres¬ 
sion the most responsible positions should be occupied by the 
men spiritually most advanced, irrespective of the caste into 
which they may have been born. This ideal continues to be a 
unifying belief in the religion of the Hindus. 

The third unifying belief of the Hindus is that the individual 
life should be built upon the same concept of spiritual progres¬ 
sion which should control community life. The Hindu sages 
divided the ideal life of an individual into four successive stages, 
called asramas: the student, the householder, the recluse who 
withdraws from the world, and finally the sannydsin (religious 
mendicant) who renounces the world. These stages indicate 
the path of progress for the ideally ordered life of an individual. 

The first stage is devoted entirely to study and discipline. 
The student should have no other responsibilities and no dis¬ 
tractions of any kind. He should not indulge in any pleasures 
but should subject himself to a rigorous discipline. He should 
look upon his teacher as his spiritual parent, and by his habits 
of attention, obedience, and reverence should please him and 
humbly receive what he has to impart. This is a stage of prep¬ 
aration and probation, and not of action. 

After the period of preparation is over, the student should 
marry and settle down as a householder and faithfully discharge 
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his duties to his community and country. By glorifying the 
householder’s stage and by sanctioning his pursuit of wealth 
and pleasure within the bounds of the moral law, Hinduism does 
justice to the flesh as welt as the spirit of man. It lays down no 
impossible rules of asceticism for normal human beings, but 
recommends a gradual and progressive conquest of spirit over 
flesh. 

When this period of active life and citizenship is over, and 
after all the duties that fall to his lot are discharged, the house¬ 
holder should retire to a quiet place in the country and meditate 
on the higher things of the spirit. He is now free from all social 
bonds and can take a detached view" of all problems of human 
life. This is, as it were, his second period of probation. Just 
as the student’s life is a preparation for the householder’s life, 
the retired life of the recluse is a preparation for the renuncia¬ 
tion of all earthly ties in the final stage of life. 

After this second probation is over, the recluse becomes a 
sannydsin, one who has renounced all earthly possessions and 
ties. In this final stage one need not observe any distinctions 
of caste, or perform any rites and ceremonies, or attach one’s 
self to any particular country, nation, or religion. Looking 
upon all beings as so many forms of the Universal Spirit, the 
sannyasin wanders from place to place, feels at home every¬ 
where, and gives himself up entirely to the service of the Su¬ 
preme Spirit. According to Hinduism, renunciation is the 
crown of human life, and therefore all Hindus bow before a 
sannyasin and think it is a privilege to serve him. 

Here again, this scheme of the four stages of life is only an 
ideal. In practice, not even one in a thousand traverses the 
entire path and goes regularly through all the stages. Though 
technically the scheme is supposed to hold good only for the 
first three castes, it is an ideal accepted by all Hindus. There 
are now sannyasins from all castes, and they are revered by all 
without distinction. This ideal of the four stages of life, which 
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is cherished by all Hindus, once again emphasizes the unity in 
diversity characteristic of Hinduism. 

The fourth of the common beliefs of Hinduism is the belief 
in the fourfold end of human life. It is based on the principle 
of the progressive realization of the spirit, as was the case with 
the four castes and the four stages of life. The goal of life for 
a man is called dharma-artha-kama-moksha. In this formula 
dharma means righteousness, artha means worldly prosperity, 
kdma means enjoyment, and moksha means liberation. 

The ultimate aim of man is liberation—liberation not only 
from the bondage of the flesh but also from the limitations of a 
finite being. In other words, moksha means becoming a perfect 
spirit like the Supreme Spirit—but on his way to this final goal 
man has to satisfy the animal wants of his body and the eco¬ 
nomic and other demands of his family and community. 

The wants of his body are indicated by the word kama^ which 
stands for all the appetites of the flesh. The demands of the 
social environment are indicated by the word artha, which 
means wealth. That is, man has to acquire wealth so that he 
may maintain his family and help his dependents; but all this 
should be done within the limits of the moral law indicated by 
the word dharma in this formula. 

The Sanskrit word dharma is difficult to translate. It is 
translated into English as law, righteousness, duty, morality. 
Dharma is moksha in the making. If moksha is complete 
divinity, dharma is divinity under human conditions. Dharma 
is half divine and half human. It is divine because it is the call 
of the spirit, and it is human because it changes according to 
the conditions of time and place. As man progresses, the code 
of laws also progresses—but at every stage there is a divine 
element in it and so it has to be obeyed as a divine command¬ 
ment until it is abrogated. 

The Hindu formula regarding the fourfold end of life thus 
lays down that the pursuit of pleasure and the acquisition of 
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wealth should always be subject to the moral law. This means 
that one should be temperate in one’s habits and never run to 
excess in indulj^ence in animal pleasures. Similarly, in acquir¬ 
ing wealth and property one should not use any unfair means 
or accumulate big fortunes, disregarding the poverty of others. 
But, within the limits of moral law, a man may satisfy the legiti¬ 
mate demands of his body and the needs of his family and 
dependents. Thus this famous formula of dharma-artha-kama- 
moksha, which expresses one of the beliefs common to all 
Hindus, is a complete chart of life giving proper directions to 
all our needs—physical, social, moral, and spiritual. 

The fifth of the common beliefs of Hinduism is the belief in 
the law of karma, or the law of moral causation, which is a 
unique characteristic of the religious thought of India. The 
law of karma is a moral law corresponding to the physical law 
of causation. Just as the law of cause and effect works in the 
physical world, the law of karma works in the moral world. 
When we put our fingers into a fire, they are burned, and 
similarly, whenever a man steals, his moral nature is injured. 
The more often he steals, the more thievish he becomes. On 
the other hand, whenever a man helps his neighbor his moral 
nature is improved. The more often he helps, the more benefi¬ 
cent he becomes. 

The law of karma is only an extension beyond the present 
life of this invariable sequence that we see in this life—for the 
law of karma postulates that every individual has to pass 
through a series of lives, either on earth again or somewhere 
else, before he obtains moksha or liberation, and it further 
explains that what we are at present is the result of what we 
thought and did in the past life and that what we shall be in a 
future life will be the result of what we think and do now. We 
carry with us our own past. The mental and moral tendencies 
that the soul acquires in a particular life as a result of its mo¬ 
tives and actions work themselves out in suitable surroundings 
in the next. New sets of tendencies are acquired which again 
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seek a suitable environment in which they work themselves out. 
This process goes on through several lives, the individual slid¬ 
ing upward or downward in the moral scale until his soul obtains 
liberation. 

Hinduism teaches that all creatures, as long as they are crea¬ 
tures, are involved in this time process which is called samsdra, 
the state of each creature in any particular life depending upon 
the good or evil it has done in the preceding lives. Thus our 
characters and destinies shape themselves from life to life, not 
according to the arbitrary decrees of an external and whimsical 
god, but according to an organic law which is wrought into our 
very nature. According to Hindu belief, god is not a judge sit¬ 
ting in a remote heaven meting out punishments, but an indwell¬ 
ing Spirit whose will works in us through the moral law here 
and now. 

Common Practices 

Four of the common elements in Hinduism have so far been 
discussed—the common scriptures, deities, ideals, and beliefs— 
of which there were five main ones. Common practices make 
up the fifth element contributing to the unity of Hinduism. 
Under these we may include not only certain rituals common to 
large sections of Hindu society but also certain forms of mental 
discipline common to all Hindu sects. Hinduism is a highly 
practical as well as a highly philosophical religion. Therefore, 
side by side with its great philosophical systems it has elaborate 
schemes of religious ritual for bringing the worshiper into inti¬ 
mate contact with the deity he worships. 

Every religious Hindu is advised to have his own chosen 
deity or ishta-devata, on whose form, features, and qualities he 
should concentrate his mind and whose image he should wor¬ 
ship every day with flowers and incense. At the same time he 
is taught to recognize that the deity is only a means to the 
realization of the Supreme Spirit. Herein lies the strength of 
Hinduism—strength which consists not in mere unity, but in 
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unity in diversity. It is a grand federal structure that exists 
here. 

The Hindu view of ritualism is that all men need the help of 
rituals, but in varying degrees and kinds, until the end which 
the ritual is designed to secure is gained. When the end is 
gained there is no longer any need for the means. In the final 
stage of religious life there is no need for any ritual. A sannya- 
sin accordingly performs no rites nor ceremonies. Since the 
ritual employed at every stage should be suitable to the dis¬ 
position and level of culture of the worshiper, the uneducated 
people require grosser forms of ritual than the educated. 

According to Hinduism, the ultimate purpose of ritualistic 
worship is the realization of the Supreme. It is to be achieved 
t)y the gradual transformation of the worshiper into the form of 
the deity who is worshiped. The first step in this direction is 
taken when the mind is made to dwell on some concrete form 
of the deity—an image, or an emblem, or a diagram—and thus 
to overcome its inherent tendency to distraction. The worship 
that accompanies this may be external or internal. In the ex¬ 
ternal worship the deit}^ is treated as a king or an honored guest. 
He or she is formally invoked, then served with various ritual 
acts, such as the offering of flowers or the burning of incense, 
and finally bidden farewell. 

Internal worship consists of prayer and meditation. The 
meditation is often strengthened by japa, mudra, and nyasa. 
Japa is the repetition of a group of mystic syllables technically 
called a mantra. A mantra is not a mere formula or a magic 
spell or a prayer; it is an embodiment in sound of a particular 
deity. It is the deity itself. And so, when a mantra is repeated 
a hundred times, or a thousand times, or even more, and the 
worshiper makes an effort to identify himself with the wor¬ 
shiped, the power of the deity comes to his help. Human power 
is thus supplemented by the divine power. A prayer is differ¬ 
ent from the repetition of a mantra, for it is a purely human 
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effort. One may pray in any language and in any form, but a 
mantra, being an embodiment of a deity in sound, has to be 
repealed in that form alone in which it first revealed itself to 
the mind of a Seer, a Rishi. It is not to be learned from books, 
but from the living voice of a teacher, a f;uru, who gives the 
initiation, and it has for its object the gradual transformation 
of the personality of the worshiper into that of the worshiped. 
Therefore the more a worshiper advances in his japa or the 
repetition of the sacred mantra, the more does he partake of 
the nature of the deity he worships, and the less he is himself. 

This process of deification through worship is strengthened 
by mudra and nyasa. Mudra is a gesture of the hands and 
fingers calculated to visualize and emphasize the intention of 
the mind, and nyasa consists in placing the hands of the wor¬ 
shiper on different parts of his body—the forehead, arms, and 
chest, for instance, in token of the identification of himself with 
the deity or the deities he worships. Continued thought and 
repetition of the mantra and the engagement of the body in 
cooperation with the mind are calculated to produce the desired 
change in the worshiper. This is the general procedure that is 
adopted in private worship. 

In big public temples, however, the deity is treated as the 
King of Kings. There are seven or eight services held in the 
course of the day in the larger temples. The god as king is 
formally roused from sleep with music early in the morning 
and sent to bed with music at night. The intervening services 
represent such royal acts as holding a court, giving audience to 
the faithful, and going out in state. This mystery play of 
everyday life reaches its climax in the royal wedding, which is 
an annual function attended by thousands of worshipers. 

Lastly, mention might also be made of the pilgrimages which 
all devout Hindus undertake to places made sacred by the birth 
of a holy person or by association with one of the deities they 
worship. Such pilgrimages, together with the ceremonial baths 
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in sacred rivers or temple tanks, are considered symbolic of the 
individual self’s pilgrimage to the Supreme Spirit and of its 
purification from all sins. 

Unlike most of the rites and ceremonies, the processes of 
mental discipline indicated by the word yoi^^a are common to all 
Hindu sects. The word yoga is used in several different senses 
in the Hindu scriptures. It is cognate with the English word 
yoke and literally means yoking together, or union. It is in this 
sense that the word is most often used in the Bhagavad Gita, 
which indicates three paths leading to the goal of union with 
God: karma yoga or union through disinterested service, hkakii 
yoga or union through self-forgetting love and devotion, and 
jhdna yoga or union through transcendent divine knowledge. 
A man may choose, like Mahatma Gandhi, to lead an active life 
in the world and make every one of his actions an offering unto 
God, or he may devote his whole life, like Sri Ramakrishna, to 
the loving worship of God, or he may, like Saiikara, seek to 
realize God through philosophical inquiry. Which of these 
three well-known paths a man chooses will depend on his owu'i 
temperament and the accumulated experience of his past lives. 

In addition to these three, there is another path wdiich is 
indicated in the Gita and which was developed later by Patah- 
jali (ca. second century b.c.) in great detail. Patanjali, the 
author of the Yoga Sutras, defines yoga as the method of re¬ 
straining the functions of the mind. He was the first to system¬ 
atize the practices of this technical yoga, but the practices 
themselves had been in vogue in India from time immemorial. 
They are mentioned in the Upanishads and all later Hindu 
scriptures accept them as legitimate means of concentrating 
one’s mind on the Supreme Being. Thus there is a practical 
unanimity on the part of all Indian teachers of religion on the 
question of the utility of yoga practices. Patanjali’s yoga, 
which is called raja yoga, is described as consisting of eight 
stages of discipline culminating in rapt contemplation of the 
Reality, a state called samddhi. 
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It should, however, be admitted that these elements of unity, 
the common scriptures, deities, ideals, beliefs, and practices are 
often obscured by many a wild growth of sectarian belief and 
ritual and many a survival of primitive custom and superstition. 
The proverbial Hindu toleration has had its own disadvantages 
as well as advantages. There has never been a single central 
authority in Hinduism charged with the duty of maintaining 
purity of doctrine and ritual; if there has been no heresy-hunt¬ 
ing in Hinduism, there has been no restraining influence either. 
The Brahmans have been the custodians of religion, but they 
never have had, as a class, any political or ecclesiastical power. 
Moreover, for some centuries India has been under alien rulers 
and Hinduism has had to fight with its back to the wall for mere 
survival. Within the past century, however, there have been 
stirrings of a new life full of hope, a renaissance of Hinduism. 
Before describing this recent development, the history of Hin¬ 
duism which preceded it should be sketched briefly. 

THE HISTORY OF HINDUISM 

The history of the religion of the Hindus does not closely 
follow the political history of India. The political history is 
generally divided into three periods—the Hindu, the Muslim, 
and the British. In the long history of Hinduism, covering 
about forty centuries (2000 b.c. to a.d. 1950), the Muslim rule 
(or misrule) of India for less than six centuries (a.d. 1200 to 
1750)—with large pockets of resistance in the country through¬ 
out the time—and the British rule which operated effectively 
for only about a century and a half (1800 to 1947)^ 2,re only 
brief though painful episodes. Therefore, division of the his¬ 
tory of Hinduism into convenient periods must be guided more 
by the internal developments in the religion itself than by the 
external changes in the political fortunes of the Indian people. 

Following this principle and admitting that there is no hard 
and fast line between one period and another, one may say that 
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there are three periods in the history of Hinduism, the ancient, 
the medieval, and the modern. The ancient period ends with 
the establishment of Sankara’s system of Advaita philosophy 
and the final triumph of Hinduism over Buddhism and Jainism 
in the ninth century. The medieval period opens with the con¬ 
solidation of the hhakti (devotional) systems in the teachings 
of Ramanuja and Madhva and comes to a close when the 
bhakti movement exhausts itself about the middle of the eight¬ 
eenth century. The modern period begins with the new reform 
movements in Hinduism, such as the Brahmo Samaj founded 
by Ram Mohun Roy in 1830. 

ANCIENT HINDUISM 

The Vedic Period (2000 B.C.-500 b.c.) 

It is not, of course, possible to give the exact chronological 
limits of the Vedic period. The later limit may be taken as 
500 B.C., since the Vedas, including the chief Upanishads, are 
far anterior to Buddha—who died about 483 n.c. It is more 
difficult to fix the earlier limit, but modern scholars are inclined 
to believe that the earliest hymns in the Rigveda were composed 
between 2500 and 2000 b.c. So it will not be far wrong to con¬ 
sider that the Vedic period extends from 2000 to 500 b.c. 

The literature of this period shows three successive stages in 
which were recorded the Mantras, the Brahinanas, and the 
Aranyakas, together with the Upanishads. 

In the Mantras of the Vedas is a most astonishing march of 
the human mind from the worship of the half-personified forces 
of nature, such as fire, wind, and rain, to the conception of the 
Absolute, the One. At first there was no clear demarcation 
between one Vedic deity and another, since all were phenomena 
of nature only. The same name was used to describe more than 
one deity, the same power was attributed to a number of gods, 
and this led to the belief that they were all one in essence and 
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that, while one was being praised and worshiped, the others 
might be ignored. In this way, two of the gods rose into prom¬ 
inence for a time, Indra the god of power and Varuna the god 
of righteousness, but neither of them rose to the supreme rank. 
On the contrary, in later times both of them receded, Indra 
becoming the ruler of a celestial region and Varuna becoming 
the god of the sea. 

For a time, a striking quality common to some of the gods— 
for instance, the creative power—was personified and raised to 
the supreme state. Thus arose a series of supreme deities such 
as Prajapati (Lord of Creatures), Aditi (the Infinite), Prana 
(Life), and Kala (Time). The Vedic seers thus groped their 
way, and gradually, discarding all anthropomorphism, arrived 
at a single primordial Reality which unfolds itself as the uni¬ 
verse. The farthest reach of the religious quest in the Mantra 
period was the tendency toward monism, which was later 
strongly developed in the Upanishads. 

Another important development in the Vedic mantras was the 
conception of ritay or cosmic order, from which were derived 
in later times the characteristic Hindu ideas of dharma and the 
law of karma. Rita was originally the order of natural events, 
such as the movements of heavenly bodies and the succession of 
the seasons, but soon it came to mean moral as well as natural 
order. The gods were considered guardians of both and so they 
had to be propitiated by means of sacrifice. Thus, in the course 
of time, the punctilious performance of sacrifices came to be 
considered very necessary for the maintenance of the world and 
its natural and moral laws. 

This belief gave rise to a professional class of priests who 
were required to conduct the sacrifices correctly and efficiently, 
and since the sacrifices were conducted with the chanting of the 
Vedic texts, the texts gradually became more important than 
the gods themselves. This belief in the importance of the 
priesthood had a tremendous influence on the evolution of 
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Hindu society, and the worship of the letter of the Vedas led 
later to the important doctrine that the Vedas were uncreated 
and eternal. 

The age of the Mantras was succeeded by the age of the 
Brahmanas. We are justified in looking upon the age of the 
Brahmanas as one of extreme conservatism, if not stagnation; 
ritualism of a very soulless and mechanical type was its marked 
feature. Characteristically enough, it was during this age that 
the doctrine of ca^^te and the four stages of life, varna-asrama- 
dharma, was formulated; Prajapati was looked upon as the 
chief god and creator, Vishnu rose in importance and became 
the deity presiding over sacrifices, and Siva, a pre-Aryan god, 
became identified with the Vedic god Rudra. But the most 
important feature of the age is that the priesthood became all- 
powerful and supreme, and the priests conducted congregational 
sacrifices on a large scale. 

The age of the Brahmanas was followed by the age of the 
Aranyakas and the Upanishads. If the former age was one of 
priests, the latter was one of prophets. The Upanishads are 
the finest flower of the Vedic thought. We may unhesitatingly 
say that it was in the Upanishadic period that the foundations 
of Hinduism were well and truly laid. The later ages but built 
a superstructure on them. All orthodox schools of Hinduism 
look upon the Upanishads as their supreme authority. 

The Upanishadic Seers turned the searchlight inward. They 
discovered that at the center of man’s being, beyond the senses, 
beyond the mind, and beyond the understanding, there is the 
same divine spirit as there is in the starry heavens above. That 
is the meaning of their famous identification of Brahman with 
dtman, the self. Brahman is the universal spirit approached 
from the objective side; the self, atman, is the same universal 
spirit approached from the subjective side. In man the self, 
atman, is imprisoned in a particular body, mind, and under¬ 
standing, all of which foster in him a congenital ignorance of 
his own infinitude and of his oneness with all beings. Moksha 
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is liberation from this prison house of individuality. That is 
the true end of man, the true goal of human life; not earthly 
riches nor the temporary bliss of heaven to which all the sac¬ 
rifices to the gods were believed to lead. 

In the age of the Upanishads, moksha became the end, and 
transcendent knowledge, jnana, became the means. The gods 
receded into the background and so did the sacrifices. Even the 
knowledge of the Vedas was considered to be inferior knowl¬ 
edge. The supreme knowledge was the knowledge of the self, 
the atman. All efforts were made to secure this highest knowl¬ 
edge. Thus the sacrificial religion of the age of the Brahmanas 
based on caste and the four stages of life gave place to the 
intensely personal religion based on the higher consciousness of 
the unity of all things in the world. In this new religion, libera¬ 
tion took the place of heaven, higher knowledge of sacrifice, and 
the Absolute of the gods (dcvas). Another remarkable devel¬ 
opment in the age of the Upanishads was that the law of karma 
and rebirth, already explained, became one of the fundamental 
tenets of Hindu philosophy and religion. 

It should be noted that the Upanishadic teaching about the 
self was a kind of secret doctrine impat'.ed only to advanced 
souls. The moral and spiritual competence of these men was 
well tested before the teaching was imparted. Therefore, from 
its very nature, the religion of the Upanishads could be the 
religion only of the few. 

The Sutra Period (500 B.C.-200 b.c.) 

The second period of ancient Hinduism may be eaWed the 
Sutra Period from the point of view of the religion of the 
Hindus; it was also the period of the greatest rise of Buddhism 
in India. The rule of the Buddhist emperor Asoka (273-236 
B.c.) was one of the most glorious epochs in the history of 
India; but it is a mistake to suppose that Buddhism was at any 
time the prevailing religion of India as a whole. From time to 
time, either Buddhism or Jainism may have flourished in some 
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of the kingdoms, but neither of them ever superseded the ortho¬ 
dox Vedic religion. Hinduism has been the dominant religion 
of India from the earliest times to the present day. 

The age of the sutras was the period to which the manuals of 
ritualism, the Kalpa Sutras, belong. From these sutras we see 
that the conditions of popular religion at the time were similar 
to those of the age of the Brahmanas. There were the same 
sacrifices, the same rites and ceremonies, the same belief in a 
host of gods, but a more rigorous insistence on caste and the 
four stages of man, as if the great Seers of the Upanishads had 
never lived and taught. The only trace of the Upanishadic 
teaching remaining is that the goal of life is defined as libera¬ 
tion, moksha, rather than heavenly happiness. The orthodoxy 
of the priests remained practically the same; they were steeped 
in their ritualism and sacrifices and their narrow codes of law. 

It was in these circumstances that Buddhism and Jainism 
arose as reforming sects. 'Iliey retained the philosophical and 
ethical ideals of the older religion, but repudiated the authority 
of the Vedas and the ascendancy of the priests and turned away 
from all sacrifices and speculations. Buddha was something of 
a belated Upanishadic seer protesting against the soulless ritual¬ 
ism of the priests. He never broke away entirely from the 
religious tradition of his country; he lived and died a Hindu. 
Buddhism finally died out in the land of its birth because of its 
negative doctrines, its overemphasis on monastic life, the sub¬ 
stitution of individual reason for the authority of the Vedas as 
a guide in religious matters, and the absence of any object of 
worship which could satisfy the longings of the human heart. 

In contrast to the Buddhist system of cold, atheistic self¬ 
culture there arose in the fifth century b.c., in the northwest, a 
strongly theistic cult which was destined to play a very impor¬ 
tant part in the history of Hinduism. This was the bhagavata 
cult which had its center in the city of Mathura and whose 
object of worship was Krishna. It is believed by some scholars 
that Krishna was at first a renowned teacher of this bhagavata 
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religion, the cult of passionate devotion to God, that later he 
himself became the object of worship and, finally, as a result of 
a long process, emerged as an avatara of Vishnu (as Vishnu 
living among men in a human form). 

The Epic Period (200 b.c.-a.d. 300) 

During this period there was no single paramount power in 
India, but it was a time when Indians went abroad and colo¬ 
nized Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Malaya, and Indochina and 
established kingdoms, some of which were ruled by Indian 
princes and remained Hindu or Buddhist until they were over¬ 
thrown by Muslims in the sixteenth century. In this period of 
expansion it was felt that India, in spite of all its complexity of 
races, kingdoms, and creeds, was really one. 

To this period belong the two great epics in their final form, 
the Riimayana and the Mahabharata with that superb master¬ 
piece, the Bhagavad Gita; and the Laws of Manu, the Code of 
Yajnavalkya, the minor Upanishads, and some of the earliest 
Puranas and philosophical sutras. In the epics the ancient 
stories and legends of the people were made the instruments of 
a great religious revival. The old ballads were so expanded 
and interspersed with didactic matter that they became the 
Vedas for the multitude. Thus the teaching of the Upanishads 
was brought home to the common people in a concrete form 
which they could understand and the knowledge which had 
hitherto been the exclusive possession of a few was made avail¬ 
able to all. 

As a result of this popularization of religion through the epics 
there came a remarkable development in the traditional re¬ 
ligion. It was no longer predominantly sacrificial as in the 
Brahmanas, nor predominantly metaphysical as in the Upani¬ 
shads, but it became predominantly theistic in the epics. The 
abstract metaphysics of the Upanishads was kept in the 
background and the concrete theistic elements in them were de¬ 
veloped around the great gods Vishnu and Siva. Siva, orig- 
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inally a pre-Aryan deity, was identified with the Vedic deity 
Rudra, a principle of identification which was fully exploited in 
this age. All the gods and goddesses which belonged to the 
religion of the people in various parts of the land were easily 
incorporated into the Hindu pantheon and represented as differ¬ 
ent aspects of the Supreme Spirit. The three most important 
functions of that Spirit, the creation, preservation, and destruc¬ 
tion of the world, were associated with the great gods Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva. Thus arose the doctrine of the Hindu Trin¬ 
ity, the Trimurti. 

The next step in the development of theism during this age 
was the doctrine of avataras, the belief that whenever the evil 
in the world requires it God takes the form of a human being to 
set the world right. It was first formulated in the Bhagavad 
Gita. Theism was further developed through the use of images, 
temples, pilgrimages to sacred places associated with the deities, 
and festivals. The organization of temple worship was one of 
the characteristic features of the religious development during 
these centuries, so that the public temple became as important 
as the old sacrificial altar. 

As a result of all these far-reaching changes in the Epic Age, 
Brahmanism expanded into Hinduism. By this time, Hinduism 
had already developed almost all the main features with which 
we are acquainted today: (i) the conception of the impersonal 
Absolute (Brahman) and the personal God (Isvara); (2) the 
supreme authority of the Vedas; (3) the law of karma and re¬ 
birth; (4) the systems of caste, the four stages of life, and the 
four ends of life; (5) the threefold path of karma, bhakti, and 
jnana yoga; (6) the doctrines of the Hindu Trinity and repeated 
incarnations of the Supreme (avataras); (7) the doctrines of 
the chosen deity (ishta-devata) and different levels of spiritual 
ability (adhikara); (8) the rituals of image worship; (9) the 
sectarian beliefs and practices of the Vaishnavas, Saivas, and 
Saktas; (10) faith in pilgrimages to holy shrines, rivers, and 
mountains. 
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The Puranic Age (a.d. 300-750) 

The first two centuries of this period are considered to be the 
golden age in the history of the Hindu rule in India. The ex¬ 
pansion of Hinduism which was so remarkable in the Epic Age 
continued its progress in the Puranic Age. 

In this period there were three great developments in the 
process of popularization and systematization of Hinduism: 
the composition of the sectarian Puranas, the organization of the 
worship of the Mother Goddess (Saktism), and the production 
of the philosophical sutras of the six orthodox schools of Hindu 
thought. 

The sectarian spirit, of which we see the beginnings in the 
epics, became more and more aggressive in the Puranas. There 
is not much advance in religious thought in them, except the 
probable extension of the doctrines of incarnations (avataras). 
The Puranas are full of fantastic stories, wild exaggerations, 
and incredible legends, but behind all these we have the same 
teachings of Hindu dharnia and philosophy that we find in the 
epics. The interest of the authors is not in the history or geog¬ 
raphy or cosmogony they give, or even in the adventures of the 
gods and demons they describe. Their interest is in the inculca¬ 
tion of what may be called the Hindu view of life. The Puranas 
were meant to be instruments of mass education bringing 
Hindu philosophy, Hindu ideals, and Hindu codes of manners to 
the minds of the illiterate peasantry of the land. They pro¬ 
vided both entertainment and instruction when the stories con¬ 
tained in them were read and explained to the people at public 
gatherings or when plays based on them were enacted during 
festivals. 

Of the same class as the Puranas are the Tantras, the sec¬ 
tarian scriptures of the Saktas who are the worshipers of Sakti, 
the Divine Power personified as a goddess. This sect had a 
remarkable development during this period. There is no doubt 
that Saktism was the result of the fusion of the Aryan and the 
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pre-Aryan elements in Flinduism to which we have referred 
above. In the early literature of this sect we clearly see the 
process by which the non-Aryan cults of the Mother Goddess 
were taken up, purified, united, and incorporated into the Vedic 
religion. A host of tribal deities were brought under one su¬ 
preme goddess, here called Durga, and she was spiritualized 
and brought under the influence of Vedanta philosophy. This 
process was continued in later literature and the goddess be¬ 
came the center of a great cult and the object of worship on the 
part of a sect as important as the Vaishnava and Saiva sects. 
In the literature of this Sakta sect, the goddess was identified 
with the Absolute, as Vishnu and Siva were in the sects named 
after them, and a whole system of philosophy, theology, and 
ritual came into existence. 

While the popular religion was developing along the lines of 
the Puranas and the Tantras and their complicated rituals and 
theologies, the religion of the learned classes began to be sys¬ 
tematized into the philosophical sutras of the six schools of 
Hindu thought: Nyaya, Vaiseshika, Sankhya, Yoga, Mimarhsa, 
and Vedanta. Each school is called a Darsana, which means a 
view of life. The very form of these sutras shows that a long 
course of development of the subject matter must have pre¬ 
ceded such a terse formulation. However, it was only when the 
classical commentaries on these sutras were written that the 
various schools of philosophy became well established. That is 
why we have called the next period the Later Darsana Period. 

The Later Darsana Period (a.d. 750-1000) 

During this period Buddhism was defeated and absorbed in 
India through the activities of two groups of mystical poets and 
two philosophers. 

In southern India in the seventh and eighth centuries there 
were twelve mystical poets, known as Alvars, who were wander¬ 
ing singers intensely absorbed in Vishnu. Some of their poems 
and hymns of devotion reach the high-water mark of devotional 
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poetry in the world. There was a similar devotional movement 
in Saivism, also in the souths led by mystical poets known as the 
Nayanars. Their traditional number is sixty-three, and images 
of the most important of them are to be seen in all Siva temples 
in south India. It was these mystical poets of the Vaishnavas 
and Saivas who made the position of Buddhism and Jainism un¬ 
tenable in southern India. Beside their flaming devotion to 
God, their utter humility and self-surrender, and the joyousness 
of their religious experience, the atheistic creeds of Buddhism 
and Jainism shrank into cold and repulsive systems of self- 
torture. It has been truly said that the Alvars and Nayanars 
sang Buddhism and Jainism out of southern India. 

While the mystic poets fought Buddhism and Jainism on the 
ground of devotion, the philosopher Kumarila fought them on 
the ground of ritual, Kumarila was the founder of the school 
of Mimariisa [ Vedic interpretation). He took his stand on the 
doctrine of the infallibility and eternity of the V^edas and the 
necessity of performing the rites and ceremonies enjoined in the 
Vedas. 

More important than Kumarila was Sankara, who was the 
greatest exponent of Advaita Vedanta. Sankara was a Brah¬ 
man of southern India, born about a.d. 788 in North Travan- 
core. He renounced the world at an early age, became a 
religious teacher, wandered all over India, and established four 
monasteries which continue to the present time—one in the 
Himalayas at Badarinath, a second at Dwaraka on the west 
coast, a third at Puri on the east coast, and a fourth at Sringeri 
in Mysore State. His Advaita system of philosophy, based on 
the Upanishads, the Vedanta Sutras, and the Bhagavad Gita, 
is a monument of spiritual insight and intellectual subtlety. In 
establishing this system he refuted not only the unorthodox 
Buddhist school of philosophy but also the semiorthodox 
schools of Sahkhya and Yoga, the orthodox but soulless ritual¬ 
ism of Mimamsa, and what he considered to be erroneous 
interpretations of Vedanta. Sankara was not only the chain- 
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pion of the orthodox Vedic faith, he was also a great reformer 
who put down some of the gross and repulsive forms of Saivism 
and Saktism. He was not only one of the greatest philosophers 
that the world has ever seen, but also an ardent devotee who 
composed passionate hymns in praise of the deities he wor¬ 
shiped. 

In the history of Hinduism the establishment of Sankara’s 
Advaita system of philosophy is a great landmark. A large 
body of literature has grown around it and a majority of Hindus 
are ^iaiikara’s followers. The Advaita system also influenced 
some of the sectarian theologies of Sankara’s time. For in¬ 
stance, the theistic systems of the Saktas and the Bhagavatas 
have a distinctly advaitic background. This is especially no¬ 
ticeable in the Bhagavata Purana, 

An unknown poet of great imagination, having assimilated 
the teachings of the Bhagavad Gita, the Vishnu Purana, and the 
Harivarhki (which is an appendix to the Mahabharata), pro¬ 
duced at the beginning of the tenth century the Bhagavata 
Purana, a religious romance of marvelous beauty which made a 
profound impression on the mind of India. The account he 
gives of the early pastoral life of Krishi^a in the woods of Vrin- 
daban and on the sandy banks of the Jumna river has held 
captive the imagination of the Hindus from the tenth century 
down to the present day. No wonder that this Purana has been 
raised to the rank of the great epics, the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata! 

Out of this wonderful book there arose in the next period five 
schools of theology, in all of which Krishna, the eternal Lover 
of Souls, occupies the center of worship. And, apart from these, 
the Bhagavata Purana has given rise to innumerable songs, 
dramas, romances, pictures, and dances, all connected with the 
boyhood and youth of Krishna. The teaching of Krishna in 
the Bhagavad Gita is comparatively for the few, but the ravish¬ 
ing beauty of Krishna in the Bhagavata Purana is for all. The 
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latter is enshrined in the hearts of millions of men and women 
in India. 

MEDIEVAL HINDUISM 

The Rise of the Devotional Movement 
IN South India (a.d. 1000-1400) 

The medieval period in Hinduism is characterized by the 
expansion of the devotional (bhakti) movement throughout 
India, first in the southern and then in the northern part of the 
country. 

This was the period of the Muslim conquest of parts of India, 
the greatest disaster that overtook Hinduism in the course of 
its history. Other invaders had been assimilated, but the Mus¬ 
lims came with a crusading religion and an alien culture which 
could not be assimilated or overcome. There is no doubt that 
the Hindus suffered terribly on account of the religious fanati¬ 
cism of the Muslim conquerors. There were forcible conver¬ 
sions, destruction of temples, and desecration of holy places. 
During this time the Hindu teachers resolutely clung to their 
own ideals and their own religion and became more and more 
conservative in their social philosophy and customs and 
manners. 

Even before the time of Sankara there had been some theistic 
interpretations of the Vedanta. These continued in spite of the 
popularity of Sankara's teachings, were strengthened by the 
passionate devotional hymns of the Alvars, and culminated in 
the philosophy of Ramanuja. Ramanuja, who died in 1137, 
was a Brahman of southern India who taught for a long time at 
the sacred shrine of Srirahgam, near modern Tiruchirappalli. 
He tried to reconcile the teachings of the Veda with those of the 
mystic poets, the Alvars. According to him, devotion (bhakti) 
was the central teaching of the Vedanta. His system is called 
Visishtadvaita (qualified monism). Unlike Sankara, Rama¬ 
nuja gave a higher place to love of god than to knowledge 
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(jnana) and taught that absolute self-surrender was the quick¬ 
est way to salvation. In addition to his systematization of 
theistic Vedanta, Ramanuja did much for the religious uplift 
of the lower classes in his day, bringing many of them into 
the Vaishnava fold without in any way violating the social re¬ 
strictions of the higher castes. 

The early years of the thirteenth century witnessed the rise 
of two philosophical systems which have continued to the pres¬ 
ent time, the dualistic (dvaita) system of Madhva and the 
Saiva-Siddhanta system of Meykandar. Madhva, not satisfied 
with the strict monism of Sankara or the qualified monism of 
Ramanuja, developed a strictly dualistic system of philosophy. 
Meykandar’s religious teachings, elaborated by his followers, 
became the basis of a theism centered in the Lord Siva. It was 
in this period that there arose another Saiva sect which wor¬ 
ships Siva and no other god; they are called Lifigayats because 
they worship the Siva-lingam, a symbolic representation of 
Siva. A Lingayat always carries with him a small linga in a 
reliquary suspended from his neck. 

The Rise of the Devotional Movement 
IN North India (a.d, 1400-1800) 

The devotional (bhakti) movement in northern India came 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries as a purely Vaish- 
navite movement centering around the two incarnations (ava- 
taras) of Vishnu, Rama, and Krishna. 

Rainananda was the leader of the movement centering around 
Rama. He discouraged caste distinctions and wrote his hymns, 
like the Alvars, in the language of the people. He taught that 
Rama was the Supreme Lord and that salvation could be gained 
only by devotion to Him and by repeating His sacred name. 
The order of ascetics founded by him was known as Ramanan- 
dis, and to this order belonged Tulsi Das, the author of the 
famous Hindi version of the Ramayana. 

Two of the men who owed their inspiration to Ramananda 
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showed Muslim leanings also. These were Kabir, a genuine 
mystic, and Nanak, the founder of the religion of Sikhism. 
Kabir was a Muslim weaver of Banaras who came under the 
influence of Ramananda and became his disciple. He accepted 
the Hindu doctrine of the law of karma and the ideal of release, 
shared the Flindu faith in the efficacy of repeating the Holy 
Name, and called his (lod Rama. Rut he rejected the doctrine 
of avataras, denounced idol worship and caste distinctions, and 
rejected the authority of the Vedas as well as of the Koran. He 
was denounced as a heretic by both Hindus and Muslims, but 
because of his genuine religious experience his poems became 
very popular, and he was later looked upon as a saint by all. 

Nanak, the founder of Sikhism, stands in a closer relation to 
Hinduism. He, too, denounced caste distinctions and idol wor¬ 
ship, and insisted on faith and purity of life. He also accepted 
the Hindu doctrines of karma and release (moksha), believed 
in the mystic value of the name of Rama, and insisted on ex¬ 
treme reverence to the spiritual preceptor Unlike 

Kabir, he accepted the gods of the Hindu pantheon and toler¬ 
ated ritualism as a lower form of worship. His work was more 
lasting than Kabir's because his followers s(;‘)n created a center 
of authority for their religion by collecting the hymns of their 
gurus in a Holy Book—called the Granth Sahib—and making it 
an object of worship. 

The devotion that centers around Krishna is of two types. 
Some worship Krishna of the legendary history, the husband of 
Rukmini and the friend of the Pandavas. Others worship 
Krishna of the allegorical romance, as the lover of Radha, who 
symbolizes the human soul. Naturally, the devotion of the 
former class is pure and serene, while that of the latter is highly 
erotic, passionate, and tempestuous. 

The Radha-Krishna cult appears as a rounded philosophical 
system in the teaching of Nimbarka, who wrote in the twelfth 
century. The cult expanded considerably in the thirteenth 
century, and in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries was made 
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widely popular by a number of brilliant Vaishnava poets who 
wrote exquisite songs about Radha and Krishna. Perhaps the 
best known of these poets are Chandidas of Bengal and Mira 
Bai of Rajputana. And finally, in the first quarter of the six¬ 
teenth century two great teachers arose who founded their 
systems on the Radha-Krishna cult, Vallabha (1479-1531) and 
Chaitanya (1486-1533). 

In Vallabha’s system Krishna becomes the eternal Brahman 
and Radha is His eternal spouse with whom Fie plays eternally 
in the celestial Vrindaban together with their devotees. Chai¬ 
tanya, who was a contemporary of Vallabha, was at first only a 
scholar and a hair-splitting logician but later, under the influ¬ 
ence of the song writers of the Radha-Krishna cult, he became a 
devotee of the most passionate kind. He renounced the world 
and settled down at Puri near the temple of Jagannath. By his 
ecstatic devotion to Krishna, which expressed itself in singing, 
dancing, and teaching, he brought about a great religious revival 
in Bengal, where he is still highly revered. 

The bhakti movement continued to advance in the various 
parts of the country during the rest of this period, producing 
innumerable sects and a mass of devotional poetry in several 
languages of the people; but it had practically exhausted itself 
by the middle of the eighteenth century. 

MODERN HINDUISM 

The modern period in the history of Hinduism begins about 
1800. At the beginning of the nineteenth century the fortunes 
of Hinduism may be said to have been at their lowest ebb. In 
fact, we may say that after the bhakti movement exhausted 
itself about the middle of the eighteenth century, there is noth¬ 
ing great or noteworthy in Hindu religion, art, or literature 
until we come to Ram Mohun Roy, the morning star of the 
present Hindu renaissance. And even after him the darkness 
continued for another fifty years. 
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The British rule in India, which lasted about a century and a 
half, was quite unlike the Muslim conquest. The Muslims had 
little effect on the development of Hinduism, but the British, 
by breaking the isolation of India and bringing Hindus into 
contact with European history, science, and literature, and 
European political and social institutions and customs and 
manners, widened their outlook and made them scrape away 
many of the crude notions which had encrusted their religion 
during the medieval period. For a time, Hindus were thrown 
off their balance and began to ape English ways of life, but this 
stage did not last long. The inherent vitality of Hinduism soon 
asserted itself. 

The herald of the coming change was Ram ATohun Roy 
( 1772-1833 ), the founder of the Brahmo Samaj. He fought in 
defense of what he considered true Hinduism against both the 
orthodox Hindu pandits (religious teachers) and the Christian 
missionaries of his day. He brought about the abolition of the 
cruel custom of sati (burning the widow on the funeral pyre of 
her husband), encouraged scientific education, denounced idol 
worship and the caste system, and founded the Brahmo Samaj, 
which is a school of rational theism on the basis of the Upani- 
shads. Ram Mohun Roy never contemplated any separation 
from the parent religion; after his death, however, under the 
leadership of Devendranath Tagore, the Brahmo Samaj be¬ 
came more rationalistic and later, under the leadership of 
Keshub Chander Sen, it became more Christian than Hindu. 
On account of these developments and the schisms within, the 
Samaj split up into three groups and lost a considerable part of 
its influence. 

The Arya Samaj founded by Swam! Dayananda (1824-1883) 
is a better representative of Hinduism than the BrMimo Samaj. 
It has become the spearhead of a dynamic t>pe of Hinduism 
trying to unify all sections of Hindu society, reclaiming those 
who have gone out of the fold, making new converts, and 
fighting all enemies who make inroads into the Vedic religion. 
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It takes its stand on the Vedas and the Vedas alone, and ignores 
all the later developments; thus it denounces idol worship and 
the caste system. Curiously enough, it takes little account of 
the philosophy of the Upanishads, and consequently cuts itself 
off from the perennial sources of Hindu religious thought. 
Therefore the Samaj has become more a school of nationalism 
than of religion proper. 

The part played in the modern Hindu renaissance by Mrs. 
Annie Besant (i847>i933) was certainly very great. At a time 
when Hinduism was being unjustly attacked on all sides, the 
eloquent defense and adoption of it by an Englishwoman of 
genius, who had once been a freethinker, had a tremendous 
influence. Mrs. Besant not only delivered numberless lectures 
on Hinduism but also translated and popularized the Gita and 
started a Hindu College in Banaras, which has grown into the 
present Banaras Hindu University. Her Hinduism was too 
much colored, however, especially in later years, by a very pre¬ 
tentious type of occultism and the teachings of the Theosophical 
Society. 

The true renaissance of Hinduism in this period begins with 
the teachings of Sri Ramakrishna (1836-1886). His marvel¬ 
ous discourses are recorded in the Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, 
which is one of the greatest books in the Hindu religious tradi¬ 
tion. He spoke with authority because he had firsthand re¬ 
ligious experience. The religion that he lived and taught was 
not mere absolutism or theism, not mere jnana, or bhakti, or 
yoga, not mere Vedism or Vedantism or Saktism or Puranic 
Hinduism, not even entire Hinduism, but the universal religion 
of which all the historical religions of the world are only certain 
aspects. He was a living synthesis of all religions. And yet he 
never cut himself off from the Hindu tradition and authority. 
Far from doing so, he lived and taught in the precincts of a 
temple, and it was through the worship of the image of Kali 
that he attained to the realization of the Absolute. 

Sri Ramakrishna was not a scholar; he had no book learning. 
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All his knowledge was derived from oral tradition and his own 
bold experiments in religion. Hence he was able to infuse into 
his followers a spirit of renunciation and of zeal for true religion 
and service of humanity. He handed on the torch to his 
favorite disciple Swam! Vivekananda (1863-1902 ) who, after 
his visits to America and Europe, founded the famous Rama- 
krishna Mission which has now more than a hundred centers in 
all parts of the world. Vivekananda’s originality lay in apply¬ 
ing his Master’s teachings to the problems of national life and 
in making the Flindu order of sannyasins set an example to the 
lay public not only in religious practice but also in social service 
and relief work. His lectures and talks made clear to the stu¬ 
dents of Flinduism for the first time the essentials and nonessen¬ 
tials of that religion. He pointed out in a thousand ways how 
Vedanta was the steel frame within that vast structure which 
goes by the name of Hinduism. His work in elucidating the 
essential principles of Hinduism to students of religion, both 
inside and outside India, is now being very ably continued by 
Professor Radhakrishnan. 

The present renaissance has reached its zenith in the work of 
three great men who have achieved world-wide reputation in 
this generation, Sri Aurobindo Ghose, Rabindranath Tagore, 
and Mahatma Gandhi. 

Sri Aurobindo Ghose (1872-1950), in his magnum opus, The 
Divine Life, and other works, has reinterpreted in impressive 
language the Hindu concepts of moksha, yoga, and jlvanmukti 
(the state of the self which has realized Brahman while still in 
its human body). As explained in an earlier section, moksha 
means the liberation of man from his finite human conscious¬ 
ness and the realization of the divine consciousness. Sri Auro¬ 
bindo calls this higher consciousness the Life Divine or the 
Supermind. He taught that by means of a new type of integral 
yoga the higher consciousness might not only be realized but 
also brought down to irradiate the mind and the body of the 
individual. A man who succeeded in doing this would be a 
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spiritual superman, who would correspond exactly to the 
jivanmukta described in the ancient Vedanta literature. Sri 
Aurobindo believed that all the political, social, and economic 
problems which plague humanity at the present time could 
finally be solved only by the society producing individuals of 
this higher type; so he gave up all active life and settled down 
in Pondicherry, in southern India, in 1910 and built up an 
dsrama (hermitage), like the Seers of old, for that purpose. He 
practiced his yoga and taught it for about forty years to those 
who came from all parts of the world to seek his help. 

Rabindranath Tagore (1861-1941) is one of the greatest 
mystical poets of the world. Though he once belonged to the 
Brahmo Sainaj, his religion always transcended the limitations 
of his group. He drew his inspiration from the Upanishads and 
the Vaishnava poets of Bengal who sang about the loves of 
Radha and Krishna. His discourses in Sddhana may be con¬ 
sidered a modern commentary on the Upanishadic texts. His 
songs in GUdnjali and other collections may be described as the 
modernized and universalized versions of the old Vaishnava 
mystical poetry, but the nature-mysticism with which much of 
his poetry is suffused is his own. Tagore was not only a great 
religious poet but also a great prophet of humanity. In his later 
life he traveled all over the world, calling upon all nations to 
give up wars and exploitation and denouncing the aggressive 
nationalism of the West as a crime against humanity. 

Mahatma Gandhi (1869-1948) is generally considered to be 
one of the greatest saints that ever lived. He was the architect 
of India’s freedom, but will be remembered by future genera¬ 
tions as the great prophet of nonviolence. His originality lay 
in his application of the principle of nonviolence to national and 
international affairs. Nonviolence had occupied the highest 
place among the Hindu cardinal virtues from time immemorial, 
but it had been applied only to individual action. Gandhiji 
extended it to communities and nations and developed a suitable 
technique of action for it, called satyagraha, which is nonviolent 
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defense of what one considers to be truth. His message was 
not meant simply for Hindus or India, but for the whole world. 
Though his activities were confined to the political sphere, he 
repeatedly declared that they were only a means to the realiza¬ 
tion of Truth, moksha. According to him. Truth is God and 
nonviolence the means of reaching it. Perfect nonviolence is 
perfect self-realization. Mahatma Gandhi confessed that he 
was only an erring mortal, but most of his countrymen venerate 
him almost as an avatara. There is no doubt that he is the 
greatest man that India has produced since Buddha. 

It will be seen from this short outline of the history of Hindu¬ 
ism that the religion of the Hindus is as vigorous today as it 
was in any of its past periods of expansion. At the beginning 
of the modern period, Hindu society was stagnant, fettered with 
a thousand restrictions and customs which were looked upon 
as the Laws of God, Now, child marriages are illegal, inter¬ 
marriage between castes is becoming frequent. The cruel cus¬ 
tom of sati is gone; women are now educated, have the 
franchise, and have been serving as Ministers of State and as 
ambassadors. Untouchability is prohibited by law, and the 
ban on foreign travel has been removed. There is now a greater 
knowledge of the essentials of Hinduism among the people; the 
Bhagavad Gita is being widely read; many good books on the 
religion of the Hindus have been published within the past fifty 
years in all the languages of India. 

India is now free. She is conducting a huge experiment in 
democracy over a vast subcontinent. It is not too much to hope 
that the religion of the Hindus will soon be recognized by all as 
one of the great spiritualizing forces in the world, a force lead¬ 
ing humanity to its goal. 



Chapter 2 

THE HINDU CONCEPT OF GOD 

by JiTENDRA Nath Banerjea 


THE SUPREME BEING 

The Impersonal Brahman 

Faith in the existence of one spiritual reality, generally con- 
ceiv^ed as a personal god, and belief in the law of karma and 
the transmigration of souls, are the most important elements in 
the religious thought of a Hindu. An intelligent Hindu thinks of 
god as residing within himself, controlling all his actions as the 
“Inner Controller,'’ and at the same time god is outside him, 
manifest in innumerable ways, known and unknown. 

The Supreme Being is described as “beyond the measure of 
all attributes,” as the resting place of the Power which creates 
and sustains everything, and to which the created things return 
upon dissolution. The earlier Upanishads, referring to the three 
principal activities of the Supreme Being, creation, preserva¬ 
tion, and dissolution, say, “everything is born in Him fin the 
beginning], is absorbed in Him [in the end], and breathes or 
is sustained in Him [in the period of its existence].” 

The Hindu belief that the divine is both immanent and trans- 
cendant is beautifully expressed in the Rigvedic verse, “Thou¬ 
sand-headed was the Supreme Being, thousand-eyed and thou¬ 
sand-footed. Covering the world all around. He yet exceeded 
it by a span. All this is the Supreme Being, what is past and 
what is in the future; He is the Lord of immortality as well as 
of that which grows by food [mortal creatures!” (X.90.1-2). 
This mantra appealed so much to the mind of the Hindu that 
he selected it as specially suited for recitation at the time of the 
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ceremonial washing of his image. The mantra constitutes the 
first two couplets of the famous Hymn to the Supreme Being 
(Purusha-sukta) which summarizes the Vedic concept of God. 

The Personal God 

This Supreme Being, the neutral and impersonal Brahman of 
the earlier Upanishads, is also known as a personal god. In the 
Svetasvatara Upanishad (IV.i i; VI.7 ), Brahman is described 
as ''superintending all natural causes, from whom all this rises 
and to whom it returns/’ and He is also known as ^dhe great 
Lord of lords, the great God of gods, the Master of masters, 
greater than the great, the adorable Lord of the world.” Here 
the cosmic, transcendent character of the Sui)reme Reality is 
not ignored, but the personal and immanent relationship comes 
to the fore. Here the Supreme Being is known as the Inner 
Controller, as described in the last chapter of the Bhagavad 
Gita, '‘God resides in the heart of all beings, and by His mayd 
[creative energy] moves them from within as if they were 
turned by a machine.” 

The concept of "the adorable Lord of the world,” the God 
"who resides in the heart of all beings,” plavs a most important 
part in the spiritual life of the Hindu. The feeling of deep lov¬ 
ing adoration which he has for his God in his heart is called 
hhakti. There are different types of bhakti, of inferior and 
superior order. The highest type is that which does not seek 
for the fulfilment of any desire, and which is not determined by 
any conditions. This ideal type of devotion is characterized 
with unusual charm in the Bhagavata Purana. The God says, 
"As the waters of the Ganges flow incessantly towards the 
ocean, so do the minds of those [devotees having the ideal type 
of bhakti for their god] move constantly towards Me, the Su¬ 
preme Person residing in every heart, immediately they hear 
about My qualities. They have no desire for the fruits of their 
actions, and [they know] that there is no real barrier between 
them and Me. This is the characteristic sign of the way of the 
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unqualified bhakta. These persons would not accept even such 
[gifts] as life in the same heaven with Me, creative power 
similar to Mine, nearness to Me, the same form as Mine, or the 
state of union with Me; they would always prefer My service 
to them air’ (IIL11-13). 

This mental attitude towards one’s own god is the ideal type 
of loving adoration. There is room in it for the imagination 
of different kinds of personal relationships with god, such as 
that of a father and son, a husband and wife, or a master and 
servant, and at the same time there is in it the deep undercur¬ 
rent of the idea that the Lord and His devotee are essentially 
one in nature. In this way the ideal type of theism advocated 
by the highest devotee is monistic in character and thus there 
is no real difference between the strictly monistic thought of 
the Upanishadic Seers and the concept of the personal relation¬ 
ship between God and His devotees in some of the theistic 
schools of India. 

Thus, through the worship and adoration of the devotee, 
the cosmic character of the Supreme Reality as conceived in the 
Upanishads was easily and consistently transferred to the chief 
cult deities of later times. Side by side with his belief in the 
existence of one and only one Supreme Being, a Hindu would 
appear to an uncritical observer to have faith in the existence 
of many deities. But even from a very early period a Hindu 
was conscious of the fact that the multitudinous deities of his 
pantheon really illustrate the various ways of describing one 
single God, the eternally existent One Being with his manifold 
attributes and manifestations. As early as the Rigveda, this 
idea was expressed in what has become a favorite mantra of the 
Hindus, “They call Him Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni, and even 
the fleet-winged celestial bird Garuda. The One Reality, the 
learned speak of in many ways’^ (1*64). While this particular 
hymn is sung in honor of the Sun God, who is here described as 
the one divinity, this concept of giving many names to one god 
is the important thing to be noted here. 
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THE HINDU DEITIES 

An attempt is made in many of the early and late Vedic texts 
to fix the number of the members of the pantheon at thirty- 
three. These thirty-three gods were divided into three groups 
of eleven each, one group associated with heaven, the second 
group witli earth, and the third with the waters and atmosphere. 
Such listings usually centered around the three deities govern¬ 
ing the natural phenomena, the sun (Surya) for heaven, fire 
( Agni) for earth, and the wind god (Vayii) or Indra for the 
atmospheric region. In the common parlance of the Hindus of 
much later days, the number thirty-three for the gods and 
goddesses was enlarged to as many as thirty-three crorcs —and 
a crore is ten million. But underlying this very multiplicity lay 
the sense of unity. To the discerning Hindu mind this nu¬ 
merousness of his deities really is just a way of expressing the 
immense and uncountable manifestations of the One Supreme 
Being. 

This fluid multiplicity served also a very important purpose 
from the historical point of view\ It prt vided a workable 
method for absorbing the gods of other races, nationalities, and 
creeds into the Hindu fold. The belief in many divine incarna¬ 
tions was also useful for this purpose. Thus, this so-called con¬ 
cept of many deities was expressive in a unique manner of the 
catholicity of the Hindu mind. This is not polytheism, but a 
recognition that the Supreme Being is known in many ways and 
worshiped in many forms. 

Major Cults 

The development of the bhakti movement in Hinduism 
played a most important part in the evolution of the different 
religious sects which became established in India. Five deities 
came to prominence as the objects of devotion, Siva, Vishnu, 
Sakti, Surya (the sun god), and Ganesa or Ganapati (the ele- 
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phant-headed god). Around these five deities grew up the five 
chief cults found in India today. For the duly initiated fol¬ 
lower of a sect, his chosen deity is his exclusive object of wor¬ 
ship and all the other gods and goddesses are subsidiary 
manifestations of his Supreme God. 

The §aiva and Sakta cults seem to have been the oldest 
among these religious systems, their origins going back to pre- 
Vedic times. Vaishnavism evolved in the post-Vedic age. The 
worship of the sun god (Surya) is also very old; one aspect of 
the cult, however, was introduced to northern India from Iran 
about two thousand years ago. There is no clear literary refer¬ 
ence to the exclusive worshipers of Ganesa before the time of 
the great monist philosopher Sankara (eighth century a.d.), 
though his images of a much earlier date are known. Of these 
five sects, the first three are the most important in modern 
times. Although the Sun is worshiped, and there are many 
shrines dedicated to Ganeki, and they are honored in the pan¬ 
theons of the other deities, there are very few persons today 
who would consider Surya or Ganesa to be their chosen deity, 
or would consider themselves to be members of a sect devoted 
to either of these gods. 

In addition to the Saivas, the Vaishnavas, and the Saktas, 
there is one other eclectic sectarian group which is known in 
India today as the Smartas. They are guided principally by 
the rules laid down in the Smritis, such as the Laws of Manu 
and the Yajnavalkya Smriti, since the different sectaries chiefly 
follow their own Puranas. The Smartas worship the five prin¬ 
cipal divinities: Siva, Vishnu, Sakti, Surya and Ganesa. In 
their ritualistic worship, veneration is first offered to them with 
the mantra, “Salutation to the five divinities with Ganesa at the 
beginning.” Ganesa is mentioned first, not because of higher 
rank, but because he is the remover of obstacles, and his bless¬ 
ing is invoked at the outset so that the ceremony may not come 
to any grief. The initiated Smartas may have a chosen deity, 
but worship equally all five deities and their subordinate forms. 
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Deities Without Cults 

The major deities worshiped in contemporary Hinduism 
may be classified according to their individual cult affiliations, 
Vishnu, Siva, and Sakti, with Ganesa and Surya associated with 
them. There are also deities in the Hindu pantheon which do 
not have a clear-cut cult affiliation; most of these had their 
origin in the Vedic age before sectarian religions were developed, 
though some of them are more recent. Deities without clear 
sectarian affiliations include Brahma the Creator, Vayu the 
wind god, Agni the god of fire, Hanuman the monkey god, Yama 
the god of death, Varuna the god of waters, Indra the god of 
the heavens, Kama the god of love, and others. Finally, 
there are the demons fAsuras), and the semidivine beings 
such as the snake deities (Nagas) and the divine damsels 
(Apsaras). 

Vehicles of the Gods 

Associated with each of the major deities of Hinduism is an 
animal known as the god’s vehicle. The w^ord vehicle is a trans¬ 
lation of the Sanskrit word vCihana which literally means 
carrier or that on which one rides. In some cases the animals 
might well have been mythological carriers of the god, as in the 
case of the lion for Parvati; in other cases clear proofs can be 
given to show that the mounts of the gods are nothing but their 
animal forms. In many others, however, this cannot be clearly 
demonstrated and the association of a particular animal with a 
deity may be ascribed to other factors. 

Vishnu—One op the Three Chief Gods 

OF the Hindus 

Vishnu, the protector and sustainer of the world, is one of the 
most highly venerated of the Hindu gods, sharing popularity 
with Siva and Sakti. He is an important member of the Hindu 
Triad, or Trinity, made up of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, and is 
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the central figure of worship in the major cult of Vaishnavism, 
which is followed all over India. Vishnu, around whom the 
great Vaishnava cult has developed, is really an amalgam of 
various god concepts. The central and most important basis 
for the concept of Vishnu was the man Vasudeva, an ancient 
hero who was deified by his kinsmen and followers. That con¬ 
cept was strengthened by merging it with the solar deity, 
Vishnu, and the cosmic god, Narayana, of the Vedas and Brah- 
manas, developing into one of the greatest and most lovable 
gods of India. 

The most important trait of Vasudeva’s character which is 
emphasized in the earlier tales about him was his love of right¬ 
eousness (dharma) and of the performance of one’s duties 
without any desire for rewards. The part he played among his 
contemporaries seems to have inspired in the hearts of many of 
them a feeling of loving admiration and adoration for him. 
Early inscriptions show that soon he was identified with the 
Vedic god Vishnu and had as his vehicle the sun-bird Garuda— 
really the sun conceived as a bird because of his apparent flight 
through the sky. Narayana, the cosmic god, is portrayed as the 
Supreme God, lying on the coils of Sesha the serpent, floating 
on the primeval waters, the resting place of all worlds. 

The concept of Vishnu as blending the characteristics of 
Vasudeva, Vishnu, and Narayana was complete in very early 
times. More than two thousand years ago the Vaishnava cult 
is known to have made much progress. The only major devel¬ 
opment after that time was the rise of the worship of Vishnu in 
the form of Krishna, which came at the time of the bhakti 
movement in the medieval period. 

The medieval images of Vishnu illustrate the fourfold form 
of Vishnu, showing how this composite cult god has many 
aspects. They are four-faced and four-armed (sometimes 
eight); the peaceful central face is human, representing Vasu¬ 
deva, while the other three represent in a mystic and esoteric 
manner the ideal qualities which emanate from Vishnu’s crea- 
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tive power: knowledge, strength, lordship, virility, ability, and 
splendor. 

Different Forms of Vishnu, The avatara forms of Vishnu 
are numerous. Avatara means ^‘the descent of the Lord into 
the world of men and animals,” and may be translated as incar¬ 
nation if it is remembered that the word is used in this special 
sense. A secondary indication of the word is that in this world 
the best and most excellent things that were, are, and will be, 
are so many forms of the Lord. This idea is beautifully ex¬ 
pressed in the Bhagavad Gita by Krishna when he tells Arjuna 
that he becomes incarnate in age after age for the deliverance 
of the righteous, the chastisement of the wicked, and for the 
establishment of virtue and righteousness in the world whenever 
good decays and the evil becomes triumphant (IV.7-8). 

Thus, the exact number of avataras is immaterial, and the 
Bhagavata Purana rightly says that the “incarnations [of the 
Lord] are uncountable.” Of the many lists of varying numbers, 
the number ten is usually accepted by the Hindus for the sake 
of convenience. These ten incarnations of Vishnu are: Fish; 
Tortoise, Boar, Man-Lion, Dwarf, Parasurama, Rama, Bala- 
rama, Buddha, and Kalkin. 

The first three avataras were so many forms of Prajapati 
according to the Brahmanas, but they were later transferred to 
Vishnu when his cult came into prominence. Myths tell us that 
the Lord incarnated himself as a Fish to deliver the Vedas from 
the demons, as a Tortoise to sustain the world on his back, and 
as a Boar to raise the earth when it was dragged down to the 
nether regions by a demon. In his Man-Lion incarnation he 
killed a great demon planning to kill his own son; this demon’s 
son had shown great devotion to Hari (Vishnu), and it was nec¬ 
essary to take this form since the demon could be killed neither 
by a man nor a beast. 

In his Dwarf incarnation, Vishnu assumed the form of a 
young student, dwarfish in stature; his elder brothers, the gods 
Indra and others, had been deprived of all their possessions by 
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the demons and were sulking in misery. The demon king was 
then performing the horse sacrifice {Ah^amcdha) and granting 
whatever was being asked from him, so the Dwarf went to his 
court and asked for just that space in which he could take three 
steps. This was granted, and lo! the Dwarf suddenly assumed 
a gigantic form. By the first step he covered the heavens, his 
second step filled the earth, and with the third placed on the 
head of the king, who was also one of his great admirers and 
devotees, he sent the latter to the nether regions. Thus were 
recovered the heavens and the earth for the gods. This Dwarf 
form of Vishnu, as well as the Boar and Man-Lion, were and 
are today very popular with the Hindus. The mythological 
themes have been variously worked out in the epics and 
Puranas, and numerous sculptures illustrating them are found 
in many early and late Vaishnava shrines throughout India. 

Parasurama was a human incarnation of the Lord. He is the 
symbol of militant Brahmanism and is said to have destroyed 
the Kshatriyas of the earth several times because of their ar¬ 
rogant and unrighteous acts. He is depicted as a bearded sage 
with a battle-axe in his hand. 

The Rama incarnation represents the noblest ideal of Ksha- 
triya manhood; it was at Rama’s hands that the pride of 
Parasurama as the destroyer of the Kshatriyas was curbed. 
The story of Rama appealed so much to the ancient Hindus that 
it was put into epic form in the Ramayana for their delight. 
The life incidents of this great hero who stands for all that is 
noble and virtuous in man were not only told in some of the 
finest literature of India, but they were also chiseled beautifully 
on the walls of many early and late temples of India and In¬ 
donesia. Part of the Vaishnava sect known as the Ramaites 
also came to worship Rama exclusively. Many temples in 
different parts of India enshrine beautiful images of Rama. He 
is two-armed, holding a bow and arrow in his hands, almost 
invariably attended by his faithful wife Sita, his dear brother 
Lakshmana, and his devoted servant Hanuman, the monkey- 
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god. Such is the feeling of deep love and adoration for this 
hero god in many Hindu hearts that even his monkey servant, 
Hanuman, is worshiped as The Great Hero {Mahdvtra) in 
wayside and village shrines in many parts of India. 

The Balarama incarnation seems to have some association 
with the primitive snake (Naga) cult of India; he has also 
some agricultural and bucolic traits. His two-armed figure 
holding a ploughshare and a drinking vessel in the hands invar¬ 
iably stands under a canopy of snake hoods. 

Buddha, the founder of a religious order which is heterodox 
from the Brahmanical Hindu point of view, is given a place in 
the ten incarnations. In the Puranas, Vishnu is said to have 
been born as ^dhe Deluder” in the Sakya race in order to delude 
the demons with false doctrines and thus work for their un¬ 
doing. They accepted his teachings, gave up Vedic rites and 
practices, and as a consequence were defeated by the gods. 
This is a peculiar way of acknowledging the greatness and 
sanctity of the heretical teacher and decrying the doctrines 
attributed to him. 

The tenth incarnation, as Kalkin, is yet to come. 

Although these aspects of Vishnu discussed above are held in 
highest veneration by the Hindus in general and the Vaishnavas 
among them in particular, except for the Rama shrines very few 
of those aspects have temples dedicated to them at present. 
Most of the innumerable modern Vaishnava temples of India 
enshrine Vishnu in his Narayana aspect, or as Krishna. Four- 
handed Vishnu-Narayana is shown lying on the coils of the 
Sesha (serpent), attended by some of his companions, the chief 
among them being his consort, Sri or Lakshmi. Brahma is 
seated on a lotus issuing from Vishnu's navel, and the whole 
image is floating on the primeval waters. This image portrays 
Vishnu as one Supreme God, the resting place of all the worlds. 
This is one of the most highly venerated types of Vishnu images 
in south India, where the god is placed in the main sanctum and 
worshiped with great veneration. The most sacred of such 
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VT^ishnava shrines in southern India is at Srirahgam, near Tiru- 
chirappalli, where Ramanuja taught. Another very sacred 
temple enshrining this type of image is that of Padmanabha at 
Trivandrum in the extreme south of India. 

Vishnu as Krishna, The Knshna aspect of Vishnu is another 
very important unit in the Vaishnava pantheon. In some lists 
of the ten incarnations he comes after Balarama instead of 
Buddha, but he is usually regarded as the God Himself and not 
as one of His avataras. The life history of Krishna as narrated 
in the Mahabharata (especially in the supplement called Hari- 
vaiiisa) and in the Bhagvata Purana is the basis for the various 
ways of meditating on him and for the variety of images which 
are enshrined in the many Vaishnava temples in different parts 
of India. 

The most cherished forms of Krishna are associated with his 
early life and, in the scenes often depicted on temple walls, the 
child god’s exploits are favorite themes. The main image in the 
temples dedicated to him often shows him as the divine infant 
on all fours holding a sweet cake in one of his two hands, or the 
divine child dancing in glee for having got a lump of butter to 
eat, or the divine youth playing on a flute and thus ravishing 
the hearts of his companions, the cowherd boys, the cowherd 
lasses, and even the cows. He is shown as the chastiser of the 
serpent Kaliya, who used to kill the inhabitants of Mathura 
with his poison, or as the champion cowherd holding the moun¬ 
tain over his village to shelter it from the rains sent down in 
wrath by Indra. Again, he is depicted as the youthful and 
ardent lover of Radha and her many companions, the cow- 
aerdesses (gopts); or he may be pictured as the charioteer of 
Arjuna in the war with the Kurus. The images enshrined in 
many temples, especially in eastern and northern parts of India, 
generally show Krishna standing in a graceful pose (the three- 
bend pose, his body showing three bends), playing on a rustic 
flute accompanied by Radha, his most beloved among the gopis. 

The theme of the divine act of love was worked out in mani- 
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fold ways by the pious devotees of the god into one of the highly 
mystical bhakti cults of India. The apparently erotic elements 
in some of its phases were nothing but ways of expressing the 
deepest and sweetest love of a devotee for his or her god, just 
as a person feels for his or her most cherished lover. Some of 
the sincerest and noblest religious poetry of India owes its origin 
to this feeling of mystic love and adoration, and some of the 
finest images enshrined in medieval and modern Vaishnava 
temples cliaracterize it in a sublime manner. Awe and venera¬ 
tion are not the keynotes in this type of mental attitude toward 
the god; here are found the sweetest and most lovable feelings 
of intimate companionship between the worshiper and the 
worshiped. 

There are several festivals which are particularly associated 
with Krishna and have a special sanctity for the Vaishnavas, 
though they are shared by Hindus in general. The car festival, 
held in the month wdiich in the Hindu calendar overlaps June- 
July, is the time for placing the portable images on wooden 
chariots and dragging them in procession through the streets. 
In August-September a festival celebrates Krishna’s birth in 
the prison of his uncle on the eighth day of the dark fortnight, 
and his transference to the cowherd village. In July-August, 
images of Krishna and Radha are swung in decorated swings. 
In October-November, beautifully decorated images of Krishna 
and Radha and their eight female companions are worshiped 
with great pomp. In February-March colored water and pow¬ 
der are ceremonially offered to the images of Krishna and 
Radha, and it is at this time that Hindus go through the streets 
throwing colored water and powder on each other. 

Thousands of shrines dedicated to Krishna are scattered 
across the length and breadth of India, testifying to the great 
feeling of love and adoration in which he is held by his untold 
millions of votaries throughout the country. Only a few of 
them may be mentioned here: the beautiful temples at Mathura 
and Vrindaban are especially sacred. The temples of Govindaji 
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at Jaipur and of Nathaji at Nathdwara near Udaipur are both 
in the Rajasthan Union. The temples in west l^en^al, asso¬ 
ciated with Sri Chaitanya and revered by his followers, are at 
Nabadwip, Santipur, and Ambica Kfilna. The temple of jagan- 
nath at Puri and the Gopala temple not far from it are in Orissa 
on the east coast, and the Krishna temple at Dwaraka on the 
Kathiawar Peninsula is on the west coast. In the south are the 
temples at Tirupati, at Conjeevaram, and in Madras at Tripli- 
cane, all in Madras State. 

Vishnu is not only an object of worship in temples generally 
open to the public, but small stones known as sala<^ramas which 
represent him are also the objects of daily worship in millions 
of Hindu homes in India. Sfdagramas are usually small, tlin- 
tified ammonite shells, river-worn and thus smoothly rounded. 
They are small stones of different colors, with black predom¬ 
inating, and with one or more holes in the side in which are seen 
several spiral grooves resembling the wheel emblem of Vishnu. 
These stones are generally recovered from the bed of the river 
Gandaki in north Bihar, one of the tributaries of the Ganges. 
The Puranas say that the river goddess prayed to Vishnu to be 
born in her womb; the god heard her prayer and appeared in 
the river bed as salagrama stones. The loving veneration of 
the orthodox Vaishnava householder for these nonrepresenta- 
tional symbols of their principal god is a noteworthy feature of 
their religious faith. The god thus symbolized has his living 
presence, as it were, in the household, and the women of the 
family spend much of their time every day in preparation of the 
different materials for his ritual worship, which is usually per¬ 
formed by the head of the family or the family priest. The 
salagramas are also worshiped in Vaishnava shrines along with 
the images of the god. 

Siva—One of the Three Chief Hindu Deities 

Siva is the god of destruction or absorption in the concept of 
the Hindu Triad made up of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. He, 
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however, not only destroys, but also creates, sustains, obscures 
by his power of illusion {mdyd), and offers grace to the suffer¬ 
ing world. These are his fivefold activities, according to a 
devout Saiva. Siva was knowai as the father-god, the lord of 
animals, and the great ascetic from very ancient, pre-Vedic 
times. Later developments show him in his terrifying and his 
gracious aspects; many myths and shrines have grown up 
around these two aspects of his character. 

Phallic emblems and the figure of a deity seated in a peculiar 
yogic posture surrounded by a man and several animals, found 
in the Indus valley archeological excavations, indicate that the 
concept of a father-god who was at the same time a lord of 
animals and a great ascetic was w^ell established in pre-Vedic 
times. It is probable, if not certain, that the principal deity of 
the Saiva cult is the result of the amalgamation of such pre- 
Vedic god-concepts with Riidra of the Rigveda, who has his 
terrifying and gracious aspects—and with other god-concepts 
of later times. However, “Siva'" as his proper name was some¬ 
what late in making its appearance in literature; the word was 
first used in the sense of “auspicious,’’ but from the time that 
it was used as the proper name of the god it was the fa¬ 
vorite. 

The first tangible references to the exclusive worshipers of 
Siva are found in grammatical texts of the fifth century B.c. 
About eighteen hundred years ago Lakulisa seems to have 
organized the cult of Siva devotees which became knowm by his 
name. Lakulisa was deified by posterity and he occupies an 
honored place in the Saiva pantheon. Some of his immediate 
disciples also seem to have founded other subsects allied to the 
system, which were of an extreme type. Some of their religious 
rites and practices were of an unsocial character and not gen¬ 
erally approved by other members of the Hindu society. 

There grew up popular as well as highly philosophical sys¬ 
tems devoted to Siva, both of which contained some of the 
highest and purest ideas about god. Unsophisticated villagers 
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look upon him as their familiar friend, the father of a family 
consisting of his wife Durga and his two sons Karttikeya and 
Ganesa (his favorite son), and his two daughters, Lakshmi the 
goddess of fortune and Sarasvati the goddess of learning. 
Durga is the daughter of the personified Himalaya mountain. 
At their annual festival on the concluding day of the year, 
many villagers work out this homely idea about their lovable 
companion god who looks after their well-being and is easily 
pleased with their festive rites and ceremonies. Side by side 
with this popular aspect of the god can be placed the highly 
philosophical ideas current about him in the monistic, dualistic, 
and pluralistic schools of Saivism. The Pratyabhijha system of 
the Kashmir school of Saivism, for instance, idealizes him in 
the highest and most abstruse manner. 

The great god has been represented by many different images, 
animal, anthropomorphic, and phallic. The sacred bull is the 
god in his animal form, transformed by the Saiva devotees cen¬ 
turies ago into his vehicle, to accompany the deity represented 
in human or phallic form. In every Siva temple may be seen an 
image of this sacred bull, called Nandi, placed on a high 
pedestal facing the shrine, its eyes riveted on the emblem of the 
god in the main sanctum. 

There are numerous human images of Siva, showing him in 
his terrifying and his gracious aspects, most of them illustrating 
the innumerable tales that are told about him. Siva is said to 
have destroyed various demons, such as the Elephant-Demon 
and others. He also punished such gods as Brahma for telling 
lies, and Yama, the god of death, for his audacity in attempting 
to take away the life of one of the devotees of Siva. Kama, the 
god of love, was punished for daring to hit him with his flowery 
arrows in order that his meditation, into which he had entered 
after the tragic death of his first wife Sati, might be disturbed 
and he would have feelings of love for Uma (Parvati, the 
daughter of the Himalaya), whom he afterward married. 

Siva is also said to have conferred grace on gods, men, and 
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even demons on various occasions; thus at one time he was 
pleased with the great devotion of Vishnu and presented him 
with the wheel or discus (chakra), one of the principal at¬ 
tributes of Vishnu. While in exile, Arjuna, hero of the Mah- 
abharata epic, practiced severe pemnce to please Siva and get 
some invincible weapons from him, and Siva, after testing his 
strength, gave him the great wea[)on which stood the Pandava 
brothers in good stead in the war with the Kurus. Ravana, the 
demon king of Lanka in the Ramayana epic, was a great 
devotee of Siva and once attempted to uplift bodily Siva’s 
favorite section of the Himalaya mountain and take it, along 
with Siva and Parvatl, to Lanka to establish them there. Siva 
at first punished his devotee for his audacity, but later, satisfied 
with his extreme devotion, favored him by agreeing to accom¬ 
pany him to his country. The rock-cut temple at Ellora illus¬ 
trates the story of Ravana’s punishment. The divine river 
Ganges condescended to come down to the earth after being 
assured that Siva, the great God of the Himalaya mountains, 
had been pleased, as a result of a devotee’s penance, to bear the 
forceful impact of the falling torrents of the river on the matted 
locks of his head. 

The forms of Siva which do not portray any particular my¬ 
thology are also numerous. In his gracious character he is 
shown sometimes as the loving husband of Uma (also called 
Durga) and the father of a family. Others show him as master 
in various arts, learning, and yogic attainments. Thus he is a 
great dancer, the king among dancers, Nataraja, who dances in 
the sheer playful joy of creation, and the forms which the In¬ 
dian artists give to this aspect of the god are some of the most 
beautiful and sublime creations in the world of art. One of the 
holiest Saiva shrines of southern India is that at Chidambaram, 
said by its devotees to be the center of the universe, and there 
the principal object of worship is Siva as Nataraja, the Dancing 
Siva. As a great performer of instrumental music he is shown 
as playing on a lute; again, he is depicted as the greatest ex- 
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pounder of the scriptures; as the great meditator, he is pre¬ 
sented to his devotees in his yoga state. 

It is a fact, however, that the anthropomorphic forms of Siva 
are not usually the principal objects of worship in Saiva shrines. 
They are indeed highly venerated, and many such anthropo¬ 
morphic images are to be found in the Saiva temples, but the 
main sanctum there almost invariably contains the supreme 
emblem of the father-god, the Siva lihga. That is the chief 
object of veneration, and it is necessary to say something about 
its original character, antiquity, and gradual acceptance as the 
noblest symbol of his god by a Saiva and by Hindus in general. 

The main idea underlying the Siva lihga in its most primitive 
aspect was undoubtedly phallic. The lihga seems to have been 
one of the cult objects of the ancient people, and it is presum¬ 
able that the \'edic Aryans did not approve of it. The Vedic 
sages revile in no uncertain terms those who worship a phallic 
emblem, and invoke their chief god Indra to destroy them. It 
is also true that no clear reference to the worship of the phallic 
emblem as forming a part of the ritualistic religion of the early 
Indo-Aryans is found in the older sections of their literature, 
nor is there any clear reference in the earlier post-V'edic litera¬ 
ture. The first explicit mention of it is found in the Mahabha- 
rata, showing that it was already well established in the Hindu 
fold by the first or second century a.d. 

The reason for this early nonaccej^tance of the emblem by 
the orthodox section of the Hindus can be traced without doubt 
to the very realistic representation of the male generative organ 
in earlier times. The ancient idea about it as a symbol of the 
virile father-god was too strong among the jM:^ople to be brushed 
aside and ignored, however, and the intellectuals among them 
made a compromise. They accepted the emblem as the holiest 
symbol of Siva, but conventionalized it in such a way that its 
original realism was thoroughly lost. This transformation 
began in the Gupta period, the age of cultural renaissance in 
ancient India. So great was the change in the manner of its 
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representation that some uninformed modern scholars thought 
that it originated from the Buddhist votive stupas or reliquary 
mounds. 

It also should not be supposed that in its early phase it sym¬ 
bolized in any way the union of male and female. Even in its 
conventionalized shape, though its base and the horizontal 
projecting piece are sometimes regarded as representing the 
female principle, these features of the emblem really serve the 
very useful purpose of putting it firmly in position and drain¬ 
ing off to some distance from its base the water profusely poured 
on its top. 

The conventionalized emblems are of different sizes and their 
shapes sometimes vary; in general they resemble a short post, 
rounded at the top. Great sanctity is attached to all of them. 
Purest and most easily procurable things, fresh flowers, pure 
water, young sprouts of grass, fruit, leaves, and sun-dried rice 
are ordinarily used in the ritual part of their worship. The god 
symbolized by the Siva lihga is meditated upon by the worshiper 
in his anthropomorphic form. The mantra for meditation on 
the god describes him as having a beautiful four-armed and five¬ 
faced form; two of the four hands hold a battle-axe and a deer, 
while the other two are shown in assurance and boon-conferring 
poses. The five faces stand for his fivefold aspects. He is 
thought of as the source of the world. The name used to de¬ 
scribe the Siva linga in inscriptions, past and present, is almost 
invariably Mahadeva (The Great God). 

Siva is worshiped throughout all India. The most important 
Saiva shrines in the north are Amarnath in Kashmir, Kedarnath 
in the Himalayas, Eklingaji near Udaipur, Bisvesvar in Ba- 
naras, Tarakesvar in West Bengal, Bhuvaneswar in Orissa, and 
Somnath on the Kathiawar Peninsula. The most important 
shrines in the south are at Conjeevaram, Jambukesvara near 
Srirangam, Tiruvannamalai and Kalahasti in Madras State, 
and Chidambaram. 

Small elliptical stones of a special kind with a natural polish 
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resulting from the action of river water are known as banalih- 
gas. They are very sacred objects of worship to the Hindus 
and are the Saiva counterparts of the Vaishnava salagramas. 
They are most frequently picked up from the bed of the river 
Narmada, one of the seven most sacred rivers of the Hindus, 

Sakti—One of the Three Most Widely 
Worshiped Deitib:s 

Sakti, the Mother Goddess, conceived as power both destruc¬ 
tive and creative, has also been an object of worship in India 
from ancient times. Ring stones of a peculiar shape and many 
rude female figurines found by archeologists in the Indus Valley 
have been identified by scholars as pre-Vedic symbols of the 
Mother Goddess. There are few references to female deities in 
the Rigveda, but the Hymn to the Goddess (Devi-sukta, X.125) 
holds special sanctity among Saktas and Hindus in general for 
the striking way in which it emphasizes the concept of piower 
and energy and divine grace in the goddess of speech, here 
called Vak. But such well-known names of the goddess as 
Ambika, Uma, Durga, and Kfili do not occur in the Rigvedic 
hymns; they are found in the later Aranyakas and Upanishads. 
Ambika is at first described as the sister and then as the spouse 
of Rudra, the Vedic counterpart of Siva. Uma, the daughter of 
the HimMaya mountain, is the personified knowledge about the 
Brahman, and Kali is first mentioned as the name of one of the 
seven tongues or flames of Agni, the sacrificial fire. 

Such evidence leads to the conclusion that worship of the 
Mother Goddess was influenced by pre-Vedic customs, and was 
present in Vedic times, though not in a highly developed form. 
There is also evidence that the goddess was worshiped in her 
virgin aspect as the daughter-virgin (Kanya-Kumari). An 
Egyptian Greek author of the first century a.d. refers to the 
southern tip of India as the region where the goddess had been 
worshiped as a virgin from the remote past. Cape Comorin, the 
southern point of the Indian subcontinent, is today a sacred 
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pilgrimage place for Hindus, where they worship Kanya- 
Kumarl, the virgin goddess. 

The chief references to the Mother Goddess are found in the 
1 antric literature, the two Durga hymns in the Mahabharata, 
the Harivarhsa supplement to the Mahabharata, and in the 
Puranas. There the pre-Vedic concepts are blended with Vedic 
and later beliefs concerning the Mother Goddess. The one great 
goddess, the Divine Mother, became the object of worship of a 
special section of Hindus known as Saktas, and the object of 
special veneration for Hindus in general. The one goddess is 
said to have come down to the world in many forms in times 
past for the destruction of evil and strengthening of the good. 
As a result she has many names, all referring to the one goddess 
who is an aspect of the one divinity: IMahamaya the great god¬ 
dess of illusion, Mahasakti the goddess of supreme power, 
Lalita, Durga, Kali, Parvati, Uma, Lakshml, Sarasvati, are 
only a few of the names applied to the female aspect of the 
divine. 

Durga. The goddess is w’orshiped in her terrifying and in her 
gracious forms. Durga slaying the buffalo demon is shown as 
eight- or ten-armed, riding on her vehicle the lion, engaged in 
mortal combat with the demon emerging in human form from 
the decapitated trunk of the buffalo. This is the form in which 
she is worshiped in the autumn in Hindu households and public 
places. The Hindus of Bengal have mellowed down the dire 
form of this fighting goddess by showing her in company with 
her two sons, Karttikeya and Ganesa, and her two daughters, 
Lakshml and Sarasvati. This annual autumnal festival of 
goddess worship, Durga-puja, is a great occasion in the life of 
a Bengali Hindu and is a time for his family reunion and social 
gatherings. 

Kali. Another characteristic form in which the goddess is 
worshiped is Kali, the four-armed goddess standing on the pros¬ 
trate body of Siva, holding in her hands a shield, a sword, the 
severed head of one of the demons, and with the fourth hand in 
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the assurance pose, assuring her devotees of her protection. 
She is without any clothing but wears a garland of skulls; the 
severed hands of the demons killed by her are strung together 
and used as a skirt. She has bared her teeth, and her tongue is 
out. All these features emphasize Kali in her terrifying aspect. 
Siva as Mahakfila is “The Great Time EternaT’; time destroys, 
and thus time is death. Kali in this aspect as Siva’s consort, 
standing on Siva’s body, is a goddess of destruction, but she is 
chiefly shown as the destroyer of evil. The Tantric group of 
Sakti worshipers make her the special object of worship under 
various titles such as “Kali worshiped in a cremation ground,” 
“Kali ensuring protection,” “Kali offering grace.” Thus the 
goddess Kali is worshiped as power, power which is gracious 
and destructive, as inexorable as time which creates and 
destroys. 

The goddess Kali is also associated with the Vaishnava cult 
in the story of the birth of Krishna. When Krishna was born 
and the baby was exchanged for the daughter of Yasoda in the 
cowherd village, the demon uncle Kamsa came to the prison to 
kill the child; she slipped from his hands and flew into the sky, 
revealing herself as the divine Mahakfili. Thus she is regarded 
as Krishna’s sister and there are Vaishnava shrines where her 
image is placed between those of Krishna and Balarama. In 
that aspect she is called Subhadra. In the great Jagannath 
temple in Puri hers is one of the three images in the central 
shrine. 

Lakshmt. Lakshml and SarasvatJ, the two consorts of the 
composite cult god Vishnu, portray the great goddess in her 
gracious form. Lakshml, also called Sri, symbolizing prosper¬ 
ity and good fortune, has been an object of great veneration to 
countless generations of Flindus. She is now ceremonially wor¬ 
shiped several times throughout the year in Hindu households, 
two of her principal days of worship falling on the full moon 
night following the Durga-puja and the new moon night 
when ceremonial worship is also offered to the goddess Kali. 
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Lakshmi is shown standing or seated on a lotus, holding a full¬ 
blown lotus in one of her hands, the other hand being shown in 
the boon-conferring pose. There is another form of her, known 
from early times, showing her as described above with two 
elephants (the elephants of the quarters, the bringers of rain) 
bathing her with two jars of water held in their upraised trunks. 
This form is one of the most ancient motifs in Indian art. 

In the seasonal worship of Lakshmi, her images are rarely 
used. Instead it is customary to have an earthen bowl full of 
rice and rice heaped on a small wooden stool with cowrie shells 
and miniature wooden boxes of various shapes (one with an 
old gold or silver coin inside it) neatly arranged on the rice. 
These symbolize the goddess of good luck, abundance, and 
prosperity. 

Sarasvatt, Sarasvati owes her origin to the personification of 
the river Sarasvati, now flowing through the northern part of 
Uttar Pradesh and losing itself in the desert of Rajputana. On 
its banks the Indian sages of the remote past preached and 
practiced Vedic ideals. The land near the river is described in 
the Smriti as equal to the heavens in sanctity. The goddess 
Sarasvati has a swan for her vehicle and holds in her two hands 
a lute and a manuscript. She is the goddess of learning, wis¬ 
dom, and song, fittingly associated with the sage Brahma as his 
consort. Her seasonal worship occurs at the advent of spring 
in January-February, for it is held that the worship of the 
goddess of learning and fine arts ushers in the season of spring, 
full of joy and merriment. Being the presiding deity of knowl¬ 
edge, she is enthusiastically worshiped by all persons interested 
in education, teachers and students alike. 

Popular Forms of ^akti. There are other popular elements 
in the worship of the goddess. As the universal mother and 
protector of all children she is called Shashthi, the mother of 
the divine child Skanda-Kumara. In this aspect she is wor¬ 
shiped several times a year by the women of Hindu households, 
her worship consisting of ceremonial observances by the chief 
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woman of the family with no image being used. Diseases such 
as smallpox are also personified by the simple folk as SItala and 
as others, and are propitiated with offerings in times of their 
seasonal outbreak. The worship of SItala is very old. Her 
southern India counterpart is Jyeshtha, whose worship was once 
very popular there. Such was her popularity that one of the 
Alvars, the medieval mystic poets of the South, complained in 
some of his songs that misguided people worshiped such deities 
as Jyeshtha when they should have been worshipers of one god, 
Vishnu. This statement of the great Vaishnava saint sums up 
the mental attitude of a rational Hindu regarding such animistic 
beliefs and practices of the unenlightened and uninformed in 
the Hindu fold. 

Hindus generally and Saktas in particular believe in the exist¬ 
ence of numerous sacred places of Sakti worship, usually agreed 
to be fifty-one; most are scattered throughout northern India. 
The fifty-one places are associated with the story of Sati, who 
chose Siva as her husband against the wishes of her parents. 
Siva was not liked by them because of his peculiar habits and 
outlandish behavior in wandering around cremation grounds, or 
spending his time in yogic exercises, his body covered with dust 
and ashes. When her father was performing a great sacrifice 
he did not invite Siva and Sati, but Satl attended uninvited. 
She was cut to the quick by her father’s reviling her husband, 
and died on the .spot. When Siva heard of her death he came 
there with his followers and destroyed the sacrifice and severely 
punished her father for his blasphemies against the great god. 

Siva was so afflicted with grief that he roamed over the world 
unmindful of his divine duties, with the body of his beloved 
wife on his shoulder. Vishnu, in order to bring him back to an 
orderly life, cut the dead body to pieces with his wheel 
(chakra), scattering it over various parts of India. The places 
where the severed parts of Sati fell became the fifty-one sacred 
Sakti shrines. Siva was thus brought back to his divine work. 
Later, his meditation was disturbed by Kama, the god of love, 
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and he was induced to marry Uma, the daughter of the Hima¬ 
layas, so that she might be the mother of a god who would be 
commander of the divine troops against the demons. 

The Sakti cult is not so widely spread over India as are the 
other two cults of Vaishnavas and Saivas. Its best-known 
shrines are in the northern parts of India in Bengal, Rajputana, 
and the Kathiawar Peninsula. Some of the famous shrines are 
Kalighat near Calcutta, Kamakhya near Gauhati in Assam, 
Jvalamukhi in east Punjab, Viraja in Orissa, and Vindhyavasini 
near Mirzapiir in Uttar Pradesh. 

Other Deities 

Of the other gods in the Hindu pantheon, mention may be 
made here of Ganesa and Karttikeya. Ganesa, or Ganapati, 
has a cult of his own known as the Ganapatya, with a small 
following in modern times, while Karttikeya has none. Mytho¬ 
logically the two are the sons of Siva and Parvatl. Ganapati 
means ^The leader of the impish attendants’’ of Siva. He is 
characterized by an elephant head, potbelly, two or four arms 
holding such emblems as a pot of sweetmeats, a hatchet, a 
radish, or one of his broken tusks, and a string of prayer beads 
in his hands. His vehicle is a mouse. The worship of this god 
is not as old as that of the other cult deities, having come into 
prominence in medieval times. Though the god has very few 
exclusive worshipers now, he is honored by Hindus in general 
because of his being a remover of obstacles. 

The name of his brother Karttikeya is derived from the myth 
that the Pleiades asterisms (Krittika) were his foster mothers. 
Karttikeya, the leader of the divine soldiers, is characterized by 
his peacock vehicle and by a bow and an arrow in his two hands. 
In ancient times his worship was popular among some of the 
martial tribes, but now he is worshiped chiefly by persons who 
desire good and sturdy sons. He is well known in southern 
India as Subrahmanya, honored in many folk songs in the 
Tamil language. 
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Surya, the sun, is highly venerated by the Hindus. They also 
pay homage to some other units in the solar constellation, in¬ 
cluding the planets Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, and Saturn. 
The moon, the satellite of the earth, finds a place in the list of 
the Nine Planets, probably because the earth is separately ven¬ 
erated as the ''container of wealth.” Two other so-called 
planets, Rahu and Ketu, the ascending and descending nodes of 
the moon, go to make up the total of the Nine Planets. The 
worship of the planets is resorted to by Hindus in times of dis¬ 
ease and natural calamities. It is commonly believed that the 
vicissitudes in a man's life are to a great extent due to the anger 
of these astral bodies: if they are properly propitiated by their 
ceremonial worship they will bring peace and immunity from 
natural calamities to the households of their worshipers. Sacred 
verses in honor of the Sun God and the Nine Planets, culled 
from the epic and Puranic literature, are daily recited by many 
devout Hindus early in the morning before they commence their 
day’s work. 

Tradition says, and archaeology confirms, that a form of sun 
worship was introduced into India from eastern Iran about two 
thousand years ago. The Magas of India are the same as the 
Magi, the priestly class in ancient Iran in charge of the cere¬ 
monial worship of the sun and fire. Their descendants are still 
to be found here and there, especially in eastern parts of India, 
where many of their community follow the professions of astrol¬ 
ogy and soothsaying. The Sun God is not ceremonially wor¬ 
shiped now in separate images and shrines. Veneration is 
offered to him in association with the eight other planets also 
not represented by images. 

The Vedic Gods 

The prominent Vedic gods, Indra, Varuna, Vayu, Agni, Yama 
and the others are not forgotten altogether. They have found a 
place in the ritualistic worship of the different sects, but most 
of them are assigned to the position of guardians of the quarters 
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of the compass, and a Hindu affiliated with one of the sects is 
enjoined to pay his homage to them. In the beginning of his 
religious ceremonies he says the mantra, ‘^Salutation to the 
guardians of the ten quarters, Indra and others.’’ The eight 
prominent guardians of the quarters are: Indra (east), Agni 
(southeast), Yama (south), Nirriti (southwest), Varuna 
(west), Vayu (northwest), Kubera (north), and Isana (north¬ 
east). The first six among them are well-known members of 
the Vedic pantheon; Kubera and Isana were recruited from the 
folk cults of earlier times. 

In later mythology, Indra is shorn of all greatness. He rides 
on an elephant and holds a thunderbolt in one of his two hands. 
The elephant and thunderbolt indicate his original nature as a 
god of rain, for they represent the thunder clouds which bring 
rain. Agni, the god of fire, has a ram for his vehicle and is 
bearded and potbellied. Yama, the god of death, rides a buffalo 
and holds a mace in his hand. Nirriti, remembered only as a 
god of darkness and evil, has a man for his vehicle. Varuna is 
regarded as the presiding deity of the ocean; he has a mythical 
alligator-like animal as his vehicle and holds a noose in his 
hands. Vayu, the wind god, is obscured by the importance 
given to his son Hanuman, the monkey god; Vayu’s vehicle is a 
lleet-footed stag and he carries a flag in his hand. Kubera, the 
lord of treasures, is known as the treasurer of Lakshml, the 
goddess of good fortune and prosperity; his vehicle is a man, 
sometimes a horse. Isana is completely merged in Siva and is 
regarded as one of his aspects; he rides a bull and holds a 
trident in his hands. 

Kama, not one of the gods of the quarters, is the great god of 
love and eroticism. He is known as “one who is born in one’s 
mind” and “one who disturbs mental equilibrium,” and has two 
wives, Trisha (passionate desire) and Rati (pleasure arising 
out of the satisfaction of desire). He holds a flowery bow with 
flowery arrows with which he smites people, bringing upon them 
the pangs of love. 
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Brahma (also called Prajapati), the most prominent deity of 
late Vedic times, could not, however, be brushed aside by the 
sectarians, as were Indra and the others, and he is now given the 
first place in the Hindu concept of the Triad or Trinity. The 
three gods of the Triad, Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, are asso¬ 
ciated respectively with the cosmic functions of creation, pres¬ 
ervation, and destruction, but Brahma could never rival the 
other two cult gods in position and influence and was allowed to 
occupy the first place in the list of the three gods only by suffer¬ 
ance. There are many mythological stories in the literature of 
the \"aishnavas and Saivas which illustrate this point. Ortho¬ 
dox Brahmans seem to have attempted in the remote past to 
transform him into a cult deity, but they were never successful. 
There is in India today only one prominent temple dedicated 
to him, at Pushkara, near Ajmer, in Rajputana; there Hindu 
pilgrims of different sects from all parts of India pay their 
homage, the veneration offered by them to Brahma being of a 
general character. 

Brahma the creator should not be confused with Brahman 
the Supreme Being of the Upanishads, for there is very little 
relation between them. Brahma undoubtedly is a later devel¬ 
opment of the creator and protector god Prajapati so frequently 
mentioned in the late Vedic texts. Brahma is usually conceived 
as four-faced and four-armed, a bearded deity, holding in two of 
his hands the sacrificial implements, with a string of prayer 
beads and a manuscript in the other two. He is usually grace¬ 
fully seated on a lotus seat below which is placed a swan, his 
vehicle. The four faces represent the four Vedas, the sacrificial 
implements indicate that he is the god of sacrifice; his beard 
and the prayer beads and manuscript of the Vedas portray him 
as a venerable, wise sage. 

Savitri is supposed to be the consort of the sage god. Her 
name is derived from one of the names of the Sun God extolled in 
the Vedic mantra entitled Gayatri. This holiest of the holy man¬ 
tras, which every Brahman is enjoined to recite daily from the 
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time of his initiation until his death, stands for Vedic learning. 
It is fittingly personified as the chaste wife of Brahma who 
himself symbolizes Vedic ritualism and wisdom. Sarasvati, the 
Hindu goddess of learning and fine arts, is sometimes regarded 
as the second wife of Brahma, though she is also associated 
with Vishnu as his consort. 

Most of the stories associated with Brahma owe their origin 
to the other sectarians who assign him a secondary position. 
Although the first member of the Triad, and the creator of the 
world, he himself was created by Vishnu. He evolved from a 
lotus issuing from the navel of Vishnu, which is the origin of 
his designation as “the Lotus-born.’’ He was saved from the 
attacks of demons by the intervention of VTshnu. The gods, 
when defeated at the hands of the demons, resort to Brahma 
for advice, but he himself is powerless to do anything for them 
and seeks the assistance of the prominent cult gods, usually 
Vishnu, sometimes Siva. He is the grandfather of gods and 
men, and thus venerably old. 

But the sectarians did not hesitate to impute dishonorable 
acts to him and there are stories in the epic and Puranic litera¬ 
ture illustrating these phases of his character. There can be 
no doubt that these sectarians, zealous about the greatness of 
their gods, gave unfavorable twists to allegories current about 
Brahma. In one Saiva myth, he is presented as a liar. The lie 
uttered by him on that occasion brought upon him the curse of 
Siva that he was never to have a cult of his own. This myth 
tries to explain in a naive way why Brahma is not worshiped 
exclusively by any group of Hindus. 

One of the comparatively new entrants into the Hindu pan¬ 
theon is Satya-Narayana, or Satyapir. PJr ordinarily means a 
Muslim saint, but in this context the word designates the one 
God (Allah or Rahim) of Islam. An attempt was undoubtedly 
made some centuries ago to absorb him into the Hindu fold and 
it was laid down that there is no real difference between Rama 
and Rahim, that Rama and Rahim have really one soul, 
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although their bodies are different. His worship is very popular 
in some parts of eastern India, but it is done only occasionally 
when the story about the introduction of the worship of Satya- 
pir is narrated by the priest, and no image is used in the 
ceremony. 

Demons 

The demons or undivine beings frequently referred to in 
Hindu mythology can be divided into two general classifications. 
The first group includes the Asuras and Rakshasas or man- 
eaters. They are characterized by hypocrisy, pride, self-conceit, 
wrath, insolence, and ignorance. Kamsa, for instance, the uncle 
who .sought to kill the baby Krishna, was such a devil incarnate; 
so was Ravana, who stole Sita from Rama. According to 
Vaishnava tradition, some of the demons are successive rein¬ 
carnations of attendants of Vishnu, cursed to take repeated 
births as demons and to have Hari (Vishnu) in one of his many 
forms as their enemy, their approach to the great god to be one 
of hate and not of love. This sort of approach would, however, 
work indirectly for their salvation, since their obsession about 
their great enemy would bring them nearer to him. Thus, the 
Hindu mind does not conceive anything wholly evil in this con¬ 
text and emphasizes that whatever evil is present is necessary 
for the manifestation of the divine grace in redeeming it. A 
similar concept underlies the stories of the destructive acts of 
the Divine Mother, for although she kills the demons in battle, 
their destruction is necessary not only for the good of the world 
but also for their own salvation. 

Semidivine Beings 

The second group of undivine or semidivine beings includes 
the Yakshas, Nagas, and Apsaras. Yakshas really stand for the 
primitive animistic objects of worship, still worshiped by a sec¬ 
tion of the people in remote, unenlightened corners of the coun¬ 
try. Big trees such as the banyan, woods and forests, were and 
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still are regarded by unenlightened folk of somewhat primitive 
bent of mind as abodes of these Yakshas, or evil spirits. The 
worship of Nagas, or snakes, was once a common trait of a large 
section of the Indian people. One of the questions put to a 
candidate seeking admission to the Buddhist order in ancient 
times was whether or not he was a Naga worshiper. The story 
of Krishna’s overpowTring the serpent Kaliya is sometimes in¬ 
terpreted as an allusion to the subjugation of a primitive animis¬ 
tic cult by the nobler cult of bhakti centering around Krishna. 
But Naga w(wship had taken a root in the religion of many 
Indians so deep that it could not be eradicated. Tlie worship 
still persists in homage to Manasa, the snake goddess, shown as 
a lady seated with a child on her lap under a canopy of snake 
hoods. NaVve stories are told of the way in which the merchant 
Chand, a great devotee of Siva, was compelled to accept Manasa 
as a goddess and thus to permit the continued worship of tlie 
Nagas. 

The Apsaras are divine damsels, dancers in the heavenly 
court, whose principal function according to the current my¬ 
thology is to test the strength of mind of the men engaged in 
austerities and to try by blandishment to entice them away from 
their path of austerity. It is Indra, the king of the gods, who 
sets the courtesans of the heavens to this task lest he should be 
ousted from his heavenly throne by one practicing austerities 
greater than those which h^id made Indra king of heaven. They 
are not objects of worship, but beautiful lyric poetry has been 
composed about them by some of the foremost poets of ancient 
and medieval India. 

IMAGES IN HINDU WORSHIP 

A few observations need to be made here concerning the 
images and the symbols which represent the Hindu deities. 
The symbolic forms consist of the lihgas and salagramas 
already described, and the yantras and pattas. Yantras are 
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usually metal plaques of different shapes and sizes with intricate 
diagrams and “seed-letters^^ (one-syllabled mantras of esoteric 
significance) inscribed on their surface. They are chiefly used 
by the Sakti worshipers in their religious rites. The pat (as are 
usually Vishnu pattas, stone or metal plaques with miniature 
figures of Vishnu and his ten incarnations engraved on them. 
The images are mainly anthropomorphic, much less frequently 
animal or hybrid. 

In the anthropomorphic images of the gods, exaggeration is 
often found in the number of arms and heads. By this the 
Hindus were trying to emphasize the limitless attributes and the 
superhuman power of their deity. For the Hindu a deep and 
esoteric symbolism underlies most of these iconic representa¬ 
tions. To the devotees of the different sects, the images and 
emblems of their respective deities are necessary for the out¬ 
ward manifestations of their wholehearted devotion. An 
image serves the same purpose in the modern Hindu worship 
as was served by fire in the sacrificial religion of the Vedic age. 
Fire was the bearer of the oblations of the sacrificer to the god; 
in a similar manner, the image serves as the holy medium 
through which the worshiper can transfer his devotion to the 
god of his choice. 

A Vaishnava, for instance, worships his god by various acts, 
called puja. These are: going to the temple of the deity with 
one’s speech, body, and mind centered on him, collecting such 
materials of worship as flowers, incense, and offerings, the very 
act of worshiping the auspicious body of the god, the repetition 
of the mantra specially chosen for his god, and finally medita¬ 
tive union of the adorer and the adored. In the case of a Vaish¬ 
nava the principal mantra repeated is the sacred twelve-syl¬ 
labled OM name bhagavaic Vdsudevdya (OM, salutation to the 
worshipful Lord Vasudeva). 

The true significance and purpose of the worship of images 
by the Hindus should be understood in the light of their impor¬ 
tance in meditation. Many teachers of the yogic art of medita- 
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tion have said that images are necessary for the full success of 
meditation and blissful union with god. The gods themselves 
are often shown in the pose of meditation, immersed in medita¬ 
tion, thus helping the devotee to concentrate his mind on the 
deity and in an indirect way on the unknowable principle 
behind it, that something beyond the images and the gods 
themselves which is “minute or atomic, unknowable, beyond 
description.” 

Yet it must be admitted that the practice of image worship 
has not received the universal sanction of the Hindu intellec¬ 
tuals. In earlier times, many Indian thinkers criticized and 
derided the efforts of those who sought to attain salvation 
through images. The Jabala Upanishad says, “Yogis should 
find god within their own selves, and not in images; the latter 
are meant only as aids to meditation for the ignorant.” One of 
the Tantras says that the efforts of persons to attain salvation 
through the worship of images made of stone, metal, clay, or 
wood are as unreal as the possession of kingdoms by persons in 
their dreams. The authors of these texts, however, were firm 
believers in the worship of the highest principle without the aid 
of any medium. They followed the early Upanishadic dic¬ 
tum, “There does not exist the form of this [Supreme Prin¬ 
ciple] in anything to be seen, nor can one see it with his 
eyes.” 

But there is another side of the picture. Of the Hindu sec¬ 
tarians, the bhagavatas, Vaishnava devotees, who were perhaps 
most responsible for the wide diffusion of image worship in 
India, attached a great deal of importance to the images of their 
god and his various aspects. A bhagavata who took delight in 
establishing a close personal bond in his mind between his god 
and his own self found such an image indispensable for the prac¬ 
tice of the several modes of bhakti for his lord. Some of the 
most devout saints of the Vaishnavas, such as Ramanuja, were 
highly cultured and supremely intellectual men, yet they wor¬ 
shiped images of their god, recognizing in them many of his 
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“auspicious bodies/^ There are countless persons in the Hindu 
community^ miiny of them possessing high education and cul¬ 
ture, who accept the usefulness of images for their religious 
uplift and the realization of the presence of their chosen per¬ 
sonal god. 

It should be noted, however, that these images and symbols 
of the deities become sacred objects of worship to the devotee 
only after they have been duly and ceremonially consecrated 
and the very life principle, as it were, has been infused into 
them by the worshiper himself or the priest officiating on his 
behalf. Even then the scriptures enjoin that the worshiper 
should purify his own mind first, and see his god not only resid¬ 
ing in his own heart but also in the hearts of all beings (mere 
ceremony of image worship without this preliminary prepara¬ 
tion is useless). This is the ideal type of image worship ad¬ 
vocated by a bhagavata. 

THE HINDU BELIEF IN ONE SUPREME 
REALITY 

As is to be expected, the Hindu mind never accepted with any 
complacency even a moderate multiplicity in the number of its 
gods. From the time of the Vedas, the search after unity con¬ 
tinued unabated. While the philosophically inclined tried to 
conceive of the gods as many forms, manifestations, aspects, or 
attributes of one Primal Being, the devotionally inclined tended 
to integrate them in other ways. In the Vedas many of the gods 
were credited with identical attributes and functions; the many 
names for a single deity were meant to emphasize the different 
functions of the same god. The same invocation would serve 
to welcome a number of different gods for, except rarely, the 
gods are of the same mind and are in perfect accord with one 
another. When acute sectarianism served at a much later time 
to import rivalry and enmity into divine relations and attempted 
to lower the power and prestige of all rival gods in relation to 
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one’s chosen deity, a healthy instinct asserted itself and quickly 
ended all divine jealousies and quarrels. 

Synthesis was effected in a number of ways. There was first 
a grouping of the gods with the obvious idea of allocating differ¬ 
ent cosmic functions to different deities in order to coordinate 
their activities. The Triad concept belongs to this category, 
the world process in its three aspects of origination, mainte¬ 
nance, and destruction being assigned to Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Siva. In the Saiva sectarian form, the Triad was viewed as the 
emanation of two subordinate forms out of the principal one, 
Siva. When functional assimilation was imperfect, a modified 
monolatry sometimes developed, as in the combined worship of 
the five cult gods, Vishnu, Siva, Sakti, Ganesa, and Surya, wnth 
the image of the chosen deity in the middle and the others 
ranged around it in the four corners of a square. To this class 
also belongs the panel of such gods as the Nine Jdanets and the 
Ten Incarnations of Vishnu. 

Alliance of creeds is effected also by importing family rela¬ 
tionship among the gods, as when Siva and Parvati are married, 
or seated together as a divine pair, or seated in close embrace, or 
shown walh their children. Further intimacy is indicated by 
identifying one god with another, as for example in the well- 
known expressions, Vishnu is Siva, Siva is Vishnu, Sakti is Siva, 
Siva is Sakti. It is also shown by fusing their figures in a com¬ 
posite deity, of which the most famous is the androgynous Siva 
in which one half of the image is Siva and the other is Sakti. 
There are similar fused images of Hari (Vishnu) and Hara 
(Siva), and even of Krishna and Kali in popular Bengali Vaish- 
nava forms. Needless to say, all these overtures to other creeds 
were prompted by a spirit of liberation and toleration designed 
to establish .social amity, concord, and understanding. 

The Hindu’s belief in one god, the supreme reality beyond 
the measure of name and form, and unrealizable by the sensory 
organs, has been persistent in India from time immemorial. 
But his deep and innate desire for the outward expression of his 
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profound devotion for his god has led him to endow the object 
of his meditation and worship with various names and forms. 
These are really the external manifestations of one great prin¬ 
ciple as he has conceived them. Various mythologies have been 
composed from time to time to explain and emphasize the differ¬ 
ent aspects of his god, and underlying all these stories is the 
idea of one divine dispenser of justice, the destroyer of evil and 
benefactor of the good, the one creator, sustainer, and absorber 
of the world. 

A single-minded devotee striving for the realization of this 
god must pass through many stages of progress in his effort. 
When he reaches his goal, he is blessed with the vision of the 
Greatest of the great gods, of Him who is the essence of and 
present in all gods, the Supreme Being. 



Chapter 3 


THE HINDU CONCEPT OF THE 
NATURAL WORLD 

by Radhagovinda Basak 


THE ULTIMATE NATURE OF THE UNIVERSE 

Since the dawn of reason man has applied himself to the 
formulation and interpretation of the three famous concepts of 
God, Nature, and Man—of the Supreme Being, the Universe, 
and the Individual Self. In India today most enlightened 
Hindus base their theological and philosophical ideas concern¬ 
ing the Supreme Being, the Universe, and the Individual Self 
on the teachings of the Upanishads, the great speculative trea¬ 
tises of ancient India. Their minds are saturated with the 
wholesome and heart-solacing high ideas of Vedantic truth 
revealed in those writings. 

Basic to the Hindu concept of the natural world is the belief 
in the Ultimate Absolute Reality, the Supreme Self or Soul, 
which is described as Existence-Consciousness-Bliss. The 
Hindu scriptures identify God with the Universe, the natural 
world of multiplicity and differentiations, believing that Brah¬ 
man transforms Himself into the ever blossoming and develop¬ 
ing form of the external world. Even the individual souls of 
men are thought of as identical with the Highest Soul. The 
Supreme Being is the whole universe, animate and inanimate. 
He is the origin of it, the place of its preservation, and of its 
dissolution at the end of the long cycle of existence. In thus 
believing in the identity of the Supreme Being and Nature, the 
Hindus see Him in everything, and everything in Him, and 
worship Him as abiding in all kinds of created things. 

83 
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At the same time most Hindus, while acknowledging the 
immanence of Ultimate Reality in all objects of nature, do not 
fail to reflect on His transcendence of the created world. They 
remember the description of creation in the Rigveda, of how 
the Supreme Being transcended the limits of the Universe— 
‘^covering the world all around. He yet exceeded it by a span.’’ 
In this bold conception of the omniscient and blissful yet om¬ 
nipotent God, the Hindus worship Him as being both immanent 
and transcendent, accepting the words of the Bhagavad Gita, 
^T stand pervading this whole universe with a single fragment 
of myself” (X.42). 

Although most Hindu philosophers have accepted this inter¬ 
pretation of the Brahman as both immanent and transcendent, 
there have been some thinkers who, holding to a strictly human¬ 
istic and rationalistic system of thought, have either denied or 
ignored the existence of a Supreme Being and have held that 
the universe is made up only of undifferentiated matter and 
individual souls which have coexisted eternally, combining to 
form the natural world. Others, accepting the belief in the 
Supreme Being, have held that only the Supreme Being exists 
and all that we call the natural world is illusion, a phantasm of 
the human mind having no real existence of its own. 

Prakriti and Purusiia 

Philosophers may differ as to whether the ultimate nature of 
the universe is monistic, dualistic, or pluralistic, but most of 
them use the concept of prakriti and the three gunas in explain¬ 
ing their point of view. Prakriti is the ultimate cosmic energy, 
primal matter which exists eternally. It is the uncaused first 
cause of the universe, that out of which the universe is formed, 
latent matter of the finest form. This prakriti, the primal cause 
of all that is created, is made up of the three gunas held together 
in a state of equilibrium. The gunas are the subtle essence of 
prakriti, the attributes or qualities or properties of primal 
matter. The first guna, sattva, is harmony, balance, of the 
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nature of wisdom, purity, or pleasure when found in its created 
form. The second guna, rajas, is activity, motion, of the nature 
of pain, stimulating and restless and energetic in its created 
form. The third guna, tamas, is inertia, heavy, of the nature of 
indifference, laziness, dullness, when found in its created form. 

These three gunas, strandlike constituents of the rope of 
prakriti, produce in man virtues and vices depending upon the 
different proportions in which they are mixed in the individual. 
The scriptures often mention human tendencies whicli result 
from the mixtures of the gunas in men: wisdom in a man who 
is predominantly sattva; greed and passion in men controlled by 
rajas; and sloth and delusion in those subject to tamas. 

Prakriti, the primal matter, coexists eternally with purusha, 
the conscious principle of creation, the plurality of selves in the 
universe. Both are by themselves eternal, beginningless, un¬ 
determined, and inactive, devoid of characteristics, and form¬ 
less; but prakriti is unintelligent, and liable to transformations 
through variations in the three gunas, while purusha is intel¬ 
ligent and unchangeable, and unaffected by the gunas. Prakriti 
in its transformations becomes a perceivable object, while 
purusha, the self, remains the perceiving subject. 

Creation 

Creation occurs through the union of prakriti and purusha. 
Philosophers differ as to whether that union comes about 
through the will of a creator or is a result of the combination 
of the two without the active intervention of any divine agent, 
but the natural world as known by men is a result of that union. 
Though prakriti is nonintelligent, rather blind, so to speak, and 
purusha is inactive, crippled, as it were, if united they can 
accomplish their mission just as a crippled man who is able to 
see can reach his destination by mounting on the shoulders of a 
blind man who can walk. The union, however, between primal 
matter and spirit or individual souls is not permanent. When 
the individual self, purusha, attains the knowledge of the truth 
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that it is absolutely different from matter, prakriti, it ceases 
to be affected any more by the attraction of matter’s creative 
power. 

It is maya which brings about the union of the individual soul 
and primal matter. In some philosophies, niayd is defined as 
illusion or ignorance: the illusion that the self and matter are 
the same, that one must be associated with the other; or igno¬ 
rance of the true nature of the self, which binds it to this mate¬ 
rial existence. In other philosophies, maya is thought of as 
cosmic energy by which the creator brings the world into being, 
the power of the Supreme Being with which it sports in the 
illusive universe produced from itself and by which it makes all 
beings do what they do. It is by the divine maya that the in¬ 
carnations, avataras, are brought into being. People are play¬ 
ing on the stage of life only through the power of illusion of the 
Lord, according to the Bhagavad Gita. The veil of magic can 
be removed only by the magician himself; god’s mercy toward 
those who take refuge in him can alone dispel the illusion and 
save the deluded man from all bondage in this natural world. 

Thus, although there are various interpretations among the 
philosophers, most Hindus would agree that the natural world 
in which we live as human beings was created out of a combina¬ 
tion of primal matter, prakriti, and cosmic spirit, purusha, by 
means of the action of maya, the illusive cosmic energy of the 
creator. 

The myths of the creation of the world, of its nature, and the 
relations of the parts which make up this universe are narrated 
in almost identical terms in the chief Puranas. In these myths, 
prakriti and purusha are parts of the same Supreme Being, the 
ultimate regulator of the universe in whose mind all objects 
existed before creation. It is the guiding and controlling will 
of the eternal Brahman, the substratum of the universe, which 
gave the first impetus to primal matter to shake off its equilib¬ 
rium and start its work of evolution into the various subtle and 
gross manifestations which make up our world. 
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According to the sage Manu, the universe prior to its crea¬ 
tion was enveloped in primordial gloom, in an imperceptible, 
undefinable, inexpressible, and unknowable state in which it 
remained, as it were, lulled in sleep. The cosmos was not dead 
then, but it lay thus, bearing in itself all the potentialities car¬ 
ried over from its life in the previous aeon, awaiting a new 
manifestation in diverse forms. After the end of the universal 
deluge, the self-born Supreme Being, the director of cosmic 
primal matter, with his power of creation unobstructed, became 
manifest in subtle forms as intelligence, I-ness or my-ness, 
organs of the senses, and the mind, and became manifest in 
gross forms perceivable by the senses. 

Brahman, the Supreme Being, having desired to create the 
w'orld of beings, by a mere act of will first created water into 
which he cast his seed; this turned into an egg of golden color, 
resplendent like the light of the sun. In this egg was born 
Brahma, the earliest progenitor of all creatures. This Brahma 
having dwelt in the egg for one celestial year, split it into two 
parts by his meditations and made the heaven out of one part, 
the earth out of the other, and placed the sky between them. 
Then, beginning with the most subtle and going on to the most 
gross, Brahma created all that exists on the earth. He created 
the host of gods, the demigods, fire, air, the sun, stars, planets, 
time, rivers, seas, mountains, and the hilly and level ground. 
He created asceticism, speech, desires, anger, pleasure, and all 
beings which dwell on earth. Brahma, the creator, used names 
and functions for different created objects which he got from 
the Vedas themselves, for the Vedas lay dormant in subtle form 
in the Supreme Self at the time of universal dissolution and 
manifested themselves again at the time of the new creation. 

Brahma created the Brahmans, the priestly caste, from his 
mouth; the Kshatriyas, warriors, from his arms; the Vaisyas, 
the commercial and agricultural caste, from his thighs; and the 
Sudras, the laborers, from his legs—perhaps to represent the 
four human functions of cogitation, protection, sustenance, and 
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service. Brahma then divided his own body into halves and, 
having become male in one half and female in the other, begat 
Viraj, the first illustrious descendant. From V^iraj, by the prac¬ 
ticing of austerities, came Manu, and by the same process were 
created the ten Lords of Beings. They then created all forms 
of living things, all gods, demigods, demons, men, Nagas, 
serpents, the forefathers existing in other worlds, clouds, thun¬ 
derbolts, lightning, rainbows, meteors, birds, worms, beasts, 
insects, and the plants which burst out of the earth. Thus are 
all forms of life, from Brahma at the top all the way down to 
the grasses of the earth, subject to the ever changing trans¬ 
migration of birth and death. 

Time 

Brahma brings about the time of universal dissolution and 
destruction by vanishing into Himself. When He is awake, the 
universe is animated and in operation, and when Lie with re¬ 
poseful mind sleeps, the universe is dormant and becomes un¬ 
manifest, This is partial dissolution, in which the world is only 
withdrawn into its cause, Brahma, without undergoing any 
change in its form or content; but when Brahma has completed 
His hundredth divine year there will come the great universal 
dissolution, in which the universe together with Brahma Him¬ 
self is withdrawn into the iinmanifest prakriti of the Supreme 
Being, Brahman, and having lost its cosmic form it will remain 
there in that subtle condition until the will of that Supreme 
Being is moved to create anew. 

According to the Vaishnava scriptures, Vv^hich identify Vishnu 
with Brahman, the universe upon dissolution assumes the ap¬ 
pearance of an ocean on which Vishnu rests after withdrawing 
from all manifest activities and remains only in meditative 
sleep, resting on the great serpent Sesha. When after having 
enjoyed this meditative sleep he awakes, the universe once 
more comes into being. 

In order to comprehend the length of time that each created 
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universe endures, the Hindu religious treatises have given an 
account of time measurement in accordance with the motion in 
space of the sun and moon. One lunar month of thirty days, as 
counted by human beings, is equal to a day and a night of the 
forefathers who dwell in other worlds for a while. The fifteen 
days following the full moon make up their day for action, and 
the fifteen days following the new moon are their night for 
sleep. Each human year of three hundred and sixty days is 
equal to a day and a night of the gods. Each human year is 
divided into two periods of six months, the period of the north¬ 
ward journey of the sun being the day of the gods, and the six 
months of the southward journey being the night. Thus a year 
of the gods lasts three hundred and sixty human years. 

According to the scriptures, we are now living in the fourth 
aeon, the Iron Age. The first aeon was the Golden Age and 
lasted 4,800 divine years, or 1,728,000 human years. The sec¬ 
ond aeon was a fourth shorter, darker, and lasted 3,600 divine 
years or 1,296,000 human years; the third was a fourth .shorter, 
darker, lasting 2,400 divine years, or 864,000 human years. 
The present age, which is the darkest and briefest of all, will 
last 1,200 divine years, or 432,000 human years. The total of 
these four aeons, 12,000 divine years, that is 4,320,000 human 
years, makes one divine aeon of the gods. One thousand of 
those, or 4,320,000,000 human years, make one day for Brahma, 
and a similar length of time is his night. Each such daytime of 
Brahma is the period of existence of the universe, and each such 
nighttime is the period of its dissolution. This state of creation 
and dissolution of the world goes on until Brahma completes 
his hundredth year, and then he is to return to the Supreme 
Being from which he came. Such is the method of time meas¬ 
urement used for computing the duration of the universe. 

Space 

Having always been conscious of the infinite vastness of time 
and space, the Hindus could easily conceive of the possibility of 
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the existence of worlds other than this one or the sun or moon. 
Their strong belief in the doctrine of karma and a revolving 
cycle of existences determined by good and bad actions in this 
life has led them to conceive of many other worlds where men 
might be born after death to experience the fruits of their moral 
and immoral deeds. The Upanishads clearly state that a man’s 
acquired knowledge, his faculty of impression, and his karma 
(which is made up of the results of actions in life), follow him 
at death and cause his rebirth. The combination of those fac¬ 
tors causes him, in strict justice, to be born in one of the other 
worlds, either the world of the forefathers, the world of the 
demigods, the world of the gods, the world of Brahma the crea¬ 
tor, or the world of Brahman the Highest Being. 

The Upanishads say that a man becomes after death just 
what he deserves to be as a result of his works in this life. For 
the experiencing of the results of actions of merit and demerit 
done in this world, he is first led to other worlds; after the 
destruction of those consequences of his actions he has to return 
again to this world. The Chandogya Upanishad also states that 
men, after enjoying the results of their good or bad actions in 
life by a stay for some time in other worlds, are reborn in good 
and high families of Brahmans, Kshatriyas, or Vaisyas, or in 
bad and low species such as dogs or boars, or the outcastes of 
the cremation grounds. Thus, from the metaphysical point of 
view, the belief in other worlds may be justified. 

The number of worlds is conveniently counted as three or 
fourteen, but they are only representative of the innumerable 
worlds in space as part of the vast universe. The conventional 
three worlds are known as the earth, the sky in which the 
luminaries move about, and the heavens; in post-Vedic times 
the three were often referred to as the heavens, the land of 
mortals, and the nether world. The fourteen worlds are usually 
counted as seven rising from the earth and seven descending 
into the nether regions. 
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The nether regions are described in some Puranas as having 
lands of various colors where dwell many a demon, Yaksha, and 
Naga. After visiting these nether worlds the sage Narada is 
said once to have returned to heaven and reported to the gods 
that those places were more beautiful than the heavenly ones. 
Even the recluses are attracted, he said, by the beautiful ap¬ 
pearance of the daughters of the denizens of those regions. The 
sun’s rays, though shining there, do not heat the people and the 
moon’s rays, though giving light, do not make them cold. The 
demons enjoy excellent food and drink, and time glides imper¬ 
ceptibly for them. The great serpent Sesha resides there, hold¬ 
ing the earth on his thousand heads and causing earthquakes 
when he yawns. 

The Puranas give an account, though not scientifically cor¬ 
rect, of the distances from the earth to the planets and the 
worlds of the heavens. The sun’s position is given as 800,000 
miles from the earth, and the planets are above one another, 
equal distances between them. In these upper worlds the 
people enjoy the fruits of the sacrifices offered by them while 
they were on earth. 

The fourth world, 88,000,000 miles above the earth, is the 
residence of the sages who deserve to stay for an aeon. Above 
the fourth world is the world of the sons of Brahma; above that 
is the world of the companions of Brahma, and finally in the 
seventh heaven, which is 1,848,000,000 miles above the earth, is 
the world where the immortal beings live. The demigods and 
ascetics live in the space between the earth and the sun. All 
these worlds re-enter the body of the first originator at the time 
of the universal dissolution. 

A clear idea of Vishnu’s own world can be obtained from its 
description in the Bhagavata Purana (IL9.8-14). In this shin¬ 
ing world there is a complete absence of suffering and misery, 
of fear and infatuation. This world is attained only by the 
knowers of Brahman and in it the residents are free from the 
influence of the three gunas and time. In this world, all the 
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people are attendants of Hari, the Lord, and there Lakshmi 
Herself sings in praise of Her husband, Vishnu, the Lord of the 
Universe, and there She worships Him. 

The Sun 

Ever since Vedic times, the Sun has been looked upon as a 
form of fire placed by the gods in space. This god, Surya, the 
Sun, who is the remover of all darkness and gloom, is also 
known in his other aspects as the stimulator and the nourisher 
of men. The Hindus were conscious from a very early period of 
the beneficent nature of solar energy. This god has the power 
not only of dispelling darkness, but also of curing such diseases 
as blindness and leprosy, of removing poverty, and of heating 
and illuminating the world. He is invoked as the all-seeing eye 
of the world, witnessing all the good and bad activities of 
mortals whose daily work starts along with his rise in the morn¬ 
ing. He is also thought of as the guardian of all objects, mov¬ 
able and immovable. It is the beneficent power of the Sun which 
conducts the dead on the far path to the forefathers and to the 
abodes of bliss in the next world. 

In order that they may receive stimulation from the Sun 
God, orthodox Brahmans repeat the Gayatri mantra each day 
at morning, noon, and evening, saying three times the most 
sacred Rigvedic verse, ‘‘We meditate upon that adorable efful¬ 
gence of the Resplendent Vivifier, Savitar; may He stimulate 
our intellects.” The Sun is praised as assuming the form of 
Brahma in the morning, Vishnu at midday, and Siva in the 
evening, Hindus in general worship the Sun every year on the 
seventh day after the new moon in the month which corresponds 
to January-February. 

Varahamihira, in the sixth century a.d., discourses on the 
spots on the Sun which indicate blessings in the form of good 
rainfall, or plentiful crops, and also foretell such evils as famine, 
disease, death, war, or the loss of a king. Since he is sur¬ 
rounded in many positions by the revolving planets, the Sun, 
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the sole supporter of universal space, is believed to shed his 
influence on the destinies of human beings on earth. 

Fire 

The celestial fire in the Sun is manifest as lightning in the 
atmosphere, and as the household fire on earth. Known by the 
Vedic name, Agni, f'ire is supposed to be the carrier of offerings 
to gods in heaven, thus playing an important role in both Srauta 
and Smarta ceremonials, in which fire oblations are essential. 
Agni is a fiersonification of the sacrificial fire. Devouring the 
dry wood from which it is born, Agni is described as a child 
devouring its parents. He is a powerful benefactor of his wor¬ 
shipers, conferring on them the boons of domestic welfare, 
healthy offspring, and prosperity, and consuming their enemies 
and overcoming the malevolent. He is said to grant immortal¬ 
ity to his votaries. It is speculated mystically that he has the 
power to conduct the corpse to the other worlds where the gods 
and the forefathers dwell. It is a Vedic idea that Fire was born 
of the waters and bore the first germ of all life. Strictly speak¬ 
ing, every Brahman householder should at all times maintain 
the sacred fire in his hou.se and offer oblations to it three times a 
day along with his usual three chantings of the Gayatri, for the 
fire in the household is the counterpart on earth of the Sun God. 

The Moon 

The moon is represented mythologically as having been 
produced from the ocean at the time of its churning when the 
gods and demons sought the nectar which would give them im¬ 
mortality. The twenty-seven lunar mansions, that is the groups 
of stars indicating the parts of the heavens into which the 
moon^s course is divided, one for each day, are represented as 
the granddaughters of Brahma and described as the wives of 
the Moon. In priestly speculation the Vedic deity Soma, orig¬ 
inally presiding over the soma plant from which an intoxicating 
drink was obtained in ancient times, became identified with the 
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celestial moon. By the time of the Upanishads, the identifica¬ 
tion of Soma with the moon was a commonplace idea. The 
waning of the moon is caused by the gods consuming, in regular 
rotation, the intoxicating ambrosia of which it consists; then 
they must wait until the moon is filled again by the sun. An¬ 
other explanation of the waning of the moon comes from the 
myth that because of his special fascination and partiality for 
Rohini, one of his wives, his father-in-law, a famous Seer, 
caused him to be consumptive, but at the intercession of his 
other wives, RohinUs sisters, the sentence was commuted to one 
of periodical consumption and renewal. 

The potent effect of the moon’s rays on vegetation is popu¬ 
larly imagined and gives the moon the name of the L.ord of 
Plants. In some of the older Upanishads it is said that a man 
who has performed good deeds on earth, but has not attained 
saving knowledge, goes to the world of the moon where he 
resides until the fruit of his deeds is exhausted; then he takes 
rebirth on earth. It is interesting to note that many Puranic 
and other mythological legends trace the descent of royal 
families from either the sun or the moon. 

Astrologically the moon, revolving around the earth which 
revolves around the sun, is thought of as influencing, in con¬ 
junction with the stars, the destiny of men living on the earth. 
When moving toward certain constellations, the moon can pro¬ 
duce auspicious or inauspicious results on the different parts of 
the earth. Abundance or scarcity of crops, death, disease, and 
other distresses of the people, prosperity or adversity of kings, 
war or peace in a country—all are often indicated by the ap¬ 
pearance of different shapes of the point of the crescent moon. 
It is said that a brilliant moon, white as frost or a lily or a 
crystal, confers great benefits on the earth. 

Eclipses of the sun or the moon are times of great importance 
in the life of the Hindus. Mythologically it is said that the 
eclipses are caused by the demon Rahu. At the time of the 
churning of the ocean to make the nectar which would give 
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immortality, Rahu tasted the nectar without permission. When 
the Sun and Moon called this to the attention of Vishnu the 
god immediately cut off Rahu’s head, but since he had drunk 
the nectar, his head became immortal. The head was placed in 
the heavens and Rahu was allowed as a means of revenge on 
the Sun and the Moon to approach them at certain times and 
thus render them unclean so that their bodies at those times 
would become thin and black. The duration of an eclipse is 
therefore regarded as a time of uncleanness, and orthodox 
Hindus purify themselves at that time by bathing in the holy 
rivers of India. During the eclipse conch shells are sounded, 
devotional songs are sung, and the women bathers utter shrill 
cries, all of which are considered to be auspicious and to help 
drive Rahu away from the sun or moon. 

The Calendar 

The lunar calendar, based on the daily rising and setting of 
the moon, and on its waxing and waning, provides the exact time 
measure of the lunar days, important in Hindu almanacs for 
ascertaining the date and time for the performance of aus¬ 
picious domestic ceremonies such as initiation and the investi¬ 
ture with the sacred thread, commencement of schooling for 
children, marriage, entry into newly built houses, sowing seeds 
and reaping crops, establishment of temples, construction of 
lakes and pools, and for the worship of gods and goddesses in 
different seasons. 

The days of the week are named after the seven planets: the 
Sun, Sunday; the Moon, Monday; Mars, Tuesday; Mercury, 
Wednesday; Jupiter, Thursday; Venus, Friday; and Saturn, 
Saturday. Thirty days make a lunar month, with the month 
divided into halves according to the waxing and waning of the 
moon. Beginning with the new moon day, the next fifteen days 
are known as the bright fortnight; the fifteen days following the 
full moon are called the dark fortnight. Twelve months of 
thirty days each make up the year of three hundred and sixty 
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days, with an additional month once in five years to correct the 
difference between the lunar and the solar year. The thirteenth 
month is considered to be a profane month. 

The months of the Hindu calendar overlap those of the calen¬ 
dar used in the western countries. The year begins about the 
middle of March (Chaitra) in southern India and the middle of 
October (Karttika) in the north, but the names of the months 
are the same: Chaitra (March-April), Vaisakha (April-May), 
Jyeshtha (May-June), Ashadha (June-July), Sravana (July- 
August), Bhadrapada (August-September), Asvina (Septem- 
ber-October), Karttika (October-November), Agrahayana 
(November-December), Pausha (December-January), Magha 
(January-February), Phfilguna (February-March). 

The year is divided into six seasons of two months each, 
beginning with Vaisakha and Jyeshtha, known as Summer, 
Rainy, Autumn, Winter, Dewy, and Spring. The year is also 
divided into two periods of six months each, one covering the 
northward progress of the sun and the other its southward 
journey. 

The fixed times for the annual ceremonies and festivals for 
the worship of the different deities are determined by the lunar 
calendar. For instance, the worship of the goddess of the 
Ganges (Dasara) comes on the tenth lunar day of the bright 
fortnight of Jyeshtha (May-June); the car festival of Jagan- 
nath (Rathayatra) is the second day of the bright fortnight in 
Ashadha (June-JuIy), The ceremony of swinging the Lord 
Krishna (Jhulanayatra) is held from the eleventh to the fif¬ 
teenth days of the bright fortnight of Sravana (July-August), 
and the birthday of Krishna (JanmashtamI) is celebrated on 
the eighth day of the dark fortnight of Bhadrapada (August- 
September). The great Durga-puja festival at which the god¬ 
dess of power is worshiped is held from the seventh to the 
tenth days of the bright fortnight of Asvina (September-Octo- 
ber), and the next full moon day is the Lakshmi-puja for the 
worship of the goddess of wealth and prosperity. The next new 
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moon day after the Lakshmi-puja is devoted to the worship of 
the goddess Kali. The last day of the month of Karttika, the 
middle of November, is the day for the worship of Karttikeya, 
the god of war. The full moon day of Karttika (October- 
November) is the ceremony of the circular dance of Krishna 
with the gopis of Vrindaban (Rasayatra). The fifth day of the 
bright fortnight of Magha (January-February), just before the 
advent of spring, is the time for the worship of the goddess of 
learning, the Sarasvati>puja. The great festival to Siva 
(Sivaratri) is held on the fourteenth day of the dark fortnight 
of Phalguna (February-March), and the full moon day of the 
same month is the festival at which colored water and powders 
are offered to Krishna and Radha (Dolayatra), popularly 
known as Holi, when people joyously celebrate the advent of 
spring by throwing colored water and powders on each other. 

The Stars 

The early Indians regarded the science of astronomy as one 
of the six auxiliary sciences of the Vedas, since astronomy w^as 
intended to provide the rules for calculating and fixing the days 
and hours for the performance of various sacrifices. Pearly 
astronomers, such as Varahamihira in the sixth century a.d., 
seem to have known something of the astronomy of China, 
Arabia, Habylonia, and Greece, but they produced in their own 
works the results of their independent observations and inves¬ 
tigations of the natural phenomena of the earth’s revolution 
around the sun, its rotation on its own axis, the equation of the 
orbits of the planets and the variations in their motion, the 
eclipses of the sun and moon and their duration, and the ap¬ 
proximately correct time for the length of the solar year. They 
knew of the Ascending and descending nodes of the moon, but 
unscientifically thought of them as two planets, called Rahu 
and Ketu, which caused eclipses. 

Astrology grew out of the early studies of astronomy, becom¬ 
ing known as applied astronomy, that is, a study of the plane- 
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tary movements which give results both good and bad. Some 
of the early astronomical works discussed the idea of signs of 
the zodiac, and the fixed point on the eastern horizon which 
serves in astrology as the basis for comparing the positions of 
the planets. The astronomer s studies of the motions of the 
planets of the solar system and of the conjunctions of the moon 
with the lunar mansions paved the way for astrology, which, 
however, could not be elevated to the level of such a science as 
astronomy. 

The early astrologers must have observed the influence of the 
waxing and waning moon on the human body, bringing about 
appreciable changes in it on certain lunar days, and they 
undoubtedly observed the influence of the moon on the tides 
of the ocean. Since all things of the world are regarded as 
interlinked and exerting their influence on one another, as¬ 
trologers were led to believe that the rotation of the planets 
around the central luminary, the sun, singly or in conjunc¬ 
tion with their comrades in different signs of the zodiac, 
might also exert influence on the physiological and psycholog¬ 
ical characteristics of human and other beings in the world. 
Depending on such a belief, they must have collected observa¬ 
tions of the happenings in the lives of particular men and cor¬ 
related them with the positions of the planets. As these cor¬ 
relations became established, predictions could be made on the 
basis of the position of the planets at the time of birth, and 
auspicious times could be predicted on the basis of the relations 
of the planets at a given time. 

Astrology became a believable study when people came to 
recognize the general coincidence of predictions with actual 
happenings, though, of course, not all results foretold could be 
obtained in one^s life. Having based their belief on the prob¬ 
able influence of the planets on human destiny, the Hindus, 
prone as they are to the worship of Sakti or the power of the 
Divinity in all the glorious forces of Nature, began to personify 
and deify the planets too, and to introduce the worship of the 
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nine planets into their social life so that the planets might abate 
their inauspicious tendencies and show good will towards their 
devotees. 

According to the Hindu astrologers, the zodiac is assumed 
to be a belt of the horizon outside which the sun and moon and 
major planets do not pass; that area of the heavens is divided 
crosswise into twelve equal areas called signs. Each of these 
areas or signs is imagined to be presided over by a particular 
planet. The particular sign in which the moon is situated at 
the time of a man’s birth is called his own sign. Astrological 
calculations are based on the location of the fixed point on the 
eastern horizon at the time of birth; the locations of all the 
planets are defined in relation to it by most astrologers, 
although some use the sign in which the moon was present at 
birth as the starting point. 

The exact knowledge of the time of birth and of the position 
of the different planets in the different signs or areas at that 
moment is essential for the astrologer to make his predictions 
concerning a man’s probable future. Some astrologers accept 
one hundred and eight years as the normal span of a man’s life; 
others use one hundred and twenty years as the basis of their 
calculations. Those who work on the basis of one hundred and 
eight years compute the duration of the infiuence of the sun on 
a man’s life as six years; the moon’s influence is fifteen years; 
for Mars it is eight years; seventeen for Mercury; ten for 
Saturn; nineteen for Jupiter; twelve for Rahu; and twenty-one 
for Venus. 

Beginning either with the fixed point or with the position of 
the moon (depending upon the astrologer), the following twelve 
aspects of a man’s life are considered serially by their assign¬ 
ment to the twelve signs or areas of the heavens. The first sign 
is concerned with a man’s health, the second his wealth and 
prosperity, the third his brothers and sisters, the fourth his par¬ 
ents and friends, the fifth his children and learning, the sixth 
his enemies, the seventh his wife, the eighth his length of life, 
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the ninth his good fortune and piety, the tenth his works, his 
career, the eleventh his income, and the twelfth his expenditure. 
On the basis of the position of the planets in each of the signs 
at the time of birth, the astrologers thus predict the future for 
men. 

Astrology could not claim to have reached the status of a 
perfect science in earlier periods for want of patronage from the 
State and because of some aversion to it by men of intellect, 
who never have liked to be haunted by the predictions of the 
astrologers, especially the unfavorable ones. Even now many 
of the enlightened people of India do not depend on astrology 
for guidance in new undertakings and they tend to regard it as 
a sort of superstition to consult astrologers. But the generality 
of men in society consult astrological almanacs for finding the 
auspicious days and moments for commencing any important 
work. 

In addition to the auspicious and inauspicious times which 
are determined by the relations between men and the stars, 
there are certain fixed times wrhich are generally regarded as 
auspicious or inauspicious. For instance, there is a period of 
roughly an hour and a half each day which many persons con¬ 
sider to be inauspicious for starting a trip or for undertaking a 
new project, for performing a ceremony, or for social gather¬ 
ings. The specific time may vary in different parts of India, 
but it is a widespread custom to consider a certain period each 
day inauspicious. In northern India, from seven-thirty to nine 
o’clock in the morning on Tuesday is inauspicious, and from 
nine to ten-thirty o’clock on Friday, from ten-thirty to noon 
on Sunday, from noon to one-thirty on Wednesday, from one- 
thirty to three on Saturday, from three to four-thirty on Mon¬ 
day, and from four-thirty to six in the afternoon on Thursday. 

Men by their nature want to know beforehand the possibility 
of ups and downs in their lives, their chances for success or fail¬ 
ure, for prosperity or adversity, for good fortune or misfortune; 
they want to know the chances for profit or loss in business, the 
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probable results of lawsuits^ the prospects for good marital and 
love connections, and all such matters in the different stages of 
their lives. The astrologers skillfully exploit human weakness 
and by their predictions often lead men to the path of mental 
stagnation and make them almost forget that they should exert 
their own free will without depending fully on fate. Probably 
for this reason, in later times, the astrologers were socially 
relegated to the rank of lower-class Brahmans. The lower status 
of the astrologers also resulted because a large section of the 
worshipers of the Sun, who specialized in astrology, came orig¬ 
inally from Iran; as descendents of the Magi of Iran, they were 
known as Magas, or Sakadvdpi Brahmans, retaining their sepa¬ 
rate status among Brahmans. Even today no orthodox Hindu 
will take water from their hands. 

This degradation of the astrologers was in all likelihood one 
of the reasons that astrology did not attain the perfection of a 
natural science. Kautilya, in the fourth century b.c., was a 
severe critic of astrologers. He did not approve of a king’s 
desire to enquire into the auspiciousness of particular days and 
constellations before starting on a military campaign and re¬ 
marked pungently, “Success eludes the fool who consults too 
much the constellations. Purpose is to be regarded as [the 
stimulating] star for [the success of] the object in view. Of 
what avail are the stars?’' 

But the great Varahamihira has praised good astrologers 
who, according to him, should be consulted and honored by 
kings, just as the bad ones should be shunned because they by 
their imperiect knowledge of astrology lead kings to utter ruin. 
He says, moreover, that “like a night without a lamp, and the 
sky without sunlight, a king without a good astrologer stalks on 
the path [of duty] like a blind man.” 

Animals and Birds 

In addition to the worlds in the heavens, and all the planets 
and stars, and the sun and the moon, the Creator made this 
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earth with its animals, birds, trees, flowers, rivers, mountains, 
and, of course, man. The role of man in Hindu thought will be 
discussed later; here we shall consider some of the attitudes 
which characterize the thinking of the Hindus concerning the 
natural world around us. 

Because of its geographical and climatic features, India is a 
unique country in the variety of flora and fauna which it pos¬ 
sesses. The Hindu concept of the divinity of nature may be 
reminiscent of a form of worship which came down from an 
early age. From the studies of relics recently discovered by 
archaeologists at Mohenjodaro in northwest India, scholars are 
still attempting to establish the view that some form of animal 
worship was common among the people of the Indus Valley 
civilization. At any rate, the Hindu belief that all that exists 
has been created by the Supreme Being, comes from the Su¬ 
preme Being, and will return to the Supreme Being, is adequate 
basis for the veneration of the natural world in which man finds 
himself. 

Among the animals of special concern to the Hindus the first 
is the cow, for the sanctity of this animal has been maintained 
in India since the times of the Rigveda. In later times the cow 
has been regarded as a goddess, being an embodiment of several 
of the deities in the Hindu pantheon. This is entirely due to the 
extreme usefulness of the cow as a source of milk, an important 
food material both for secular purposes and for religious cere¬ 
monies. Gifts of cows to Brahmans have always been merito¬ 
rious acts. The cow was the favorite animal of Lord Krishna 
and his associates, the gopis and cowherds of Vrindaban. 

The monkey god, Hanuman, famous in the story of the 
Ramayana, is still worshiped in many parts of India. Everyone 
knows the great and laudable part played by Hanuman in 
getting Sita, Rama’s consort, released from the hands of the 
demon Ravana. Out of deference to this king of the monkeys, 
the mischief done by this species is treated with much forbear¬ 
ance by the Hindus and the killing of monkeys is generally 
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regarded as an impious act. Hanuman in medieval Hinduism 
was worshiped as a great devotee of Rama, thought of as an 
avatara of Vishnu. He is also taken to be a fertility god, grant¬ 
ing barren women the blessing of children, and he is popularly 
considered to be a helper in need and a remover of obstacles. 

Serpent worship is a primitive form of devotion still preva¬ 
lent in Indian villages. Nagas or serpent deities are often rep¬ 
resented as demons or semidivine beings with human faces and 
serpent tails, dwelling in waters or in subterranean regions. 
Krishna’s exploit in conquering Kaliya, the snake king of the 
Jumna River, is a well-known Hindu legend. Vishnu is my¬ 
thologically described as lying down on a couch formed by the 
snake Sesha, after the dissolution of the universe. Many royal 
families have Naga as a part of their names. Worship of snakes 
may be attributed to their deadliness and the belief still persists 
that a man will be saved from the injury of snake bite if he 
remembers to utter the name of the sage Astika, at whose inter¬ 
cession the famous snake Takshaka was saved from death. 
Manasa, the mother of Astika, is widely worshiped as the ser¬ 
pent goddess, especially in snake-infested areas. 

Many animals are held in special regard because they are 
associated with the gods as their vehicles, called vdhanas (those 
which carry, or those on which they ride). They are probably 
associated with the gods because of their beneficent nature, or 
because they should be kept under control by those particular 
deities so that they may not follow their natural propensity to 
do evil. During the worship of the gods and goddesses, the 
vehicles also receive salutations and sometimes worship from 
the devotees. 

The Garuda is a half-mythical bird, described variously as a 
gigantic crane, a vulture, or an eagle, and treated mythologi¬ 
cally as the chief of the feathered race. This half-human bird 
is Vishnu^s vehicle and it carries the god on its outstretched 
wings. The Garuda is generally believed to be an implacable 
enemy of serpents. 
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The lion, the lord of beasts, is the vehicle for Durga (Par- 
vatl), the goddess of the Sakti cult who is known as the 
‘^Mother Goddess riding on the lion.” Since the goddess is 
Power incarnate, the lion, the most powerful of beasts, is fit¬ 
tingly considered to be her vehicle. The fight between the 
forces of good and evil in the world is shown in images and art 
as the battle between Durga, with her lion fighting fiercely by 
her side, and the buffalo demon whose head has been severed 
and from whose trunk the demon is emerging. 

The tiger is the vehicle of the goddess KatyayanI in southern 
India, and his skin is used as a seat by Siva worshipers and by 
sannyasins, men who have renounced the world. 

The elephant is the vehicle for the eight deities who guard 
the quarters of the compass in the heavens; Siva is said to wear 
an elephant hide, and it is used to adorn some Siva images. 
This ponderous but majestic animal, so important a factor in 
ancient Indian warfare, is fittingly thought of as the best vehicle 
for the superintending deities of the cardinal points in their 
constant watch over their jurisdictions. 

The white humped bull is the vehicle of the white god, Siva, 
who is called the bull-bannered god. In Vedic times Indra was 
often conceived in the form of a bull; later the bull represented 
dharma symbolically, its four legs standing for truth, purity, 
kindness, and charity. Whiteness is the symbol of the sattva 
guna without which dharma cannot be acquired. Siva’s attend¬ 
ant, Nandi, is often represented in sculpture by a recumbent 
bull placed in Siva shrines. 

Seven horses representing perhaps the seven constituent 
colors of the sun’s rays draw the chariot of the Sun God, and 
the moon is often represented as riding in a chariot pulled by 
ten horses. The great Horse Sacrifice which was performed in 
early times by powerful monarchs was one of the greatest sac¬ 
rifices of the Vedas. 

The buffalo is the vehicle of Yama, the god of death. The 
fierceness of this animal symbolizes the spirit of the god of 
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death in taking away the breath of life from mortal beings, 
which is always done before the full span of one hundred and 
eight years. 

The ass is the vehicle of the village goddess, Sitala, who pre¬ 
sides over smallpox; one remedy for smallpox is ass^s milk. 

The dog is the vehicle for the terrible-looking god Bhairava, 
born of Siva’s blood. Although loyal to its master, this animal 
often assumes a very frightening attitude toward men and other 
animals. 

The deer is the vehicle of Vayu the wind god, fittingly chosen 
because of its swiftness. The antelope is sometimes used as a 
symbol in the hands of Saiva images. 

The mouse is the vehicle for the elephant-headed god Ganesa, 
the god of wisdom, giver of success, and remover of obstacles. 
Hindus invoke and worship this god at the beginning of every 
important ceremony. The Sanskrit verbal root for mouse is 
derived from the word meaning to steal, and the theologians 
figuratively explain that the mouse is one who pilfers all results 
of actions, for unless the results of actions are discarded one 
cannot be successful in realizing God. In this sense it is asso¬ 
ciated with Ganesa, the remover of obstacles, as a beneficial 
animal. It should also be remembered in this connection, how¬ 
ever, that among the six classes of natural disasters from which 
the agricultural people of India suffer, mice form one class—the 
other five being excessive rain, drought, locusts, parrots, and 
nearness to aggressive foreign kings. In this sense Ganesa as 
the remover of obstacles keeps the mouse in check and prevents 
him from doing mischief. 

The owl has been chosen as the vehicle for Lakshmi, the 
goddess of beauty, wealth, and prosperity. This bird appears 
to have been made the companion of the goddess of prosperity 
because it aids agricultural prosperity by feeding on rats, mice, 
and squirrels which damage crops. 

The peacock, known to be a slayer of snakes, is the vehicle of 
the war god, Karttikeya, who according to mythology slew the 
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intended for the making of an image of such-and-such a deity. 
I salute you. Please accept my worship offered according to 
injunctions. May those beings who reside here arrange for 
their residence elsewhere after accepting the oblations offered 
according to injunctions! Let them forgive me. Salutation to 
them all.” Such was the concern of the Hindus for the life of 
the trees, thought of as being presided over by deities. 

Another chapter in the same ancient book discourses on the 
various methods of medical treatment of trees when they suffer 
from withered branches or their sap is running from wounds. 
The people believe with the author of that book that trees, 
planted by them with worship after purification with bath and 
unction, grow with thick foliage and bear fruits and flowers in 
abundance. Experts in the science of the medical treatment of 
trees published their observations on the influence of the con¬ 
junctions of certain heavenly bodies on the productivity of 
trees. They were also aware of certain chemical processes used 
in the preparation of .seeds which produced immediate germina¬ 
tion and earlier prolific growth of fruits and flowers. 

The pipal tree appears to have been associated with the 
Mother Goddess in the Indus Valley civilization. This sacred 
fig tree is mentioned in the Rigveda, and in the Vedic age its 
wood was used for fire vessels and for the drill for producing 
the sacred fire. In later mythology it is regarded as a rep¬ 
resentation of the god Vishnu. It is sprinkled with water ac¬ 
companied by prayer for the removal of certain ills, such as 
throbbing of the eyes and arms, dreadful dreams, and the rise 
of enemies. 

The banyan tree with its chief and secondary trunks and 
prop roots, its big dome of foliage and innumerable branches 
offering roosting quarters to the feathery race, has also been 
held in great adoration since Vedic times. The Buddha at¬ 
tained his enlightenment while seated under this tree. 

The silk-cotton tree {Bombax Malabaricum) with its scarlet 
flowers blooming in early spring is also an object of adoration 
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to Hindu eyes. The tamala tree with its dark bark and leaves 
is associated with the dark god Krishna and receives worship 
from Vaishnava devotees. 

The worship of Siva and other gods and goddesses of the 
Saivas cannot be contemplated without the offering of the leaves 
of the sacred vilva tree. It is forbidden to break its branches. 
At the great Durga-puja festival in the autumn^ Durga is in¬ 
voked on a twig of this tree. 

The sami tree is held sacred because of its being pregnant 
inside with fire. Sometimes five particular trees are planted in 
a group to make a spot of special sanctity and it was under such 
a group of trees that Ramakrishna Paramahariisa attained true 
knowledge of the Absolute Reality at Dakshineswar temple 
near Calcutta. 

Various trees of the evergreen type, ccre^als such as rice and 
wheat, oilseed plants, fiber crops, spices, grapes, oranges, pears, 
apples, bananas, mangoes, pineapples, and such other growing 
things as are found to be nutritious and useful are offered to the 
deities. The Hindu devotees think with the author of the 
Bhagavad Gita that ^‘those who enjoy the objects [of food] 
given to us by the gods without offering them in return | in sac¬ 
rifice and worship | are veritable thieves.” In the worship of 
some gods and the forefathers, and on ceremonial and festive 
occasions, rice, barley, and sesame seeds wath sandal paste are 
important requisites. The food value of these grains and seeds 
for the staple diets of the Hindus is very great and that prob¬ 
ably led to the recognition of their value in worship. 

Medicinal herbs are thought to partake of the ambrosia of 
the moon and thus owe their healing properties to the moon. 
That is why the moon is also called the presiding deity of herbs. 

The tulasf plant is a very holy plant among the Hindus, 
especially the worshipers of Vishnu, for without its leaves no 
ceremonial worship of Vishnu is possible. It is praised as 
destroying all the evils of the present aeon and it is considered 
sinful to break its branches. The curative effect of the juice of 
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Food 

The intimate relationship between man and the natural world 
around him determines the attitude of the Hindus toward the 
food which they eat. The Hindus seek to avoid a diet which 
hampers the development of their bodily and mental strength. 
Bad food habits must be avoided lest through them a man 
should fail to acquire mental purity and should be kept from 
ecstatic communion with God. It is believed that the mental 
tranquillity necessary for the worship of the Supreme Being is 
difficult to achieve by men who are accustomed to eat food in 
which rajas and tamas predominate, such as fish, flesh, eggs^ 
and liquor. Even in eating food which is predominantly sattva, 
moderation is commended lest excess should increase bodily 
lethargy and cfinsecpient mental deterioration. Chastity of life 
may be hard hit by the choice of objectionable and prohibited 
foods. 

The Bhagavad Gita (XVH.S) has defined the three types of 
food in very clear terms, stating that the eatables for sattvika 
people, those who are pure and wise, are those things which 
augment longevity, energy, vigor, health, joy, and zest, and 
which are delicious, bland, substantial, and agreeable; rajasika 
people, those energetic souls who are swayed by passions, tend 
to eat foods that are bitter, sour, saline, overhot, pungent, 
astringent, and burning and which produce pain, affliction, and 
disease; while tamasika people, those who are lethargic, lazy, 
and ignorant, eat foods which are cold, flat, putrid, and stale, 
and are the leavings of others^ dishes and plates, and are 
unclean. 

The partaking of unwholesome and prohibited foods is con¬ 
sidered by the ancient writings to be one of the main causes of 
death destroying the Brahmans. The religious scriptures pre¬ 
scribe a healthy diet for human beings and prohibit those foods, 
both animal and vegetable, which may unbalance the physical 
system and cause distractions of the mind and disturbances to 
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worship and the meditative mood essential to worship. Hence 
certain varieties of foods, cereal and noncereal, vegetables, rice, 
wheat, fish, meat, milk, and fruits have been commended as 
proper diet and certain other foods have been prohibited. The 
Laws of Manii give the general dictum that ^^no sin is attached 
to eating flesh or drinking wine, or gratifying the sexual urge, 
for these are the natural propensities of men; but abstinence 
from these bears greater fruits.” Mann also teaches that “‘by 
living on pure fruit, roots, or food grains used by the sages, a 
man does not acquire the same religious merit as he does by 
forswearing the use of meat.” He gives us the high religious 
view that the person who does not wish to inflict on any animal 
the pain of death or even of captivity will enjoy perfect felicity 
and will easily obtain whatever he contemplates, strives for, and 
seeks with all his heart. 

The cow, regarded in the Rigveda as an animal not to be 
killed, is a sacred and valued possession which may not be 
slaughtered and eaten. The chief sacrificial victims are the 
sheep, the ox, and the goat, and in modern times it is primarily 
the goat, and that mostly in Bengal. In modern times, fish and 
meat are not usually eaten by Brahmans outside Bengal; but in 
Bengal, in accordance with the rulings of certain authoritative 
lawgivers. Brahmans are allowed to eat the flesh of goats and 
deer and to eat certain varieties of fish which are white and have 
scales. The eating of meat, but not of beef, is more widespread 
among the lower castes and the outcaste communities. 

Fish which have ugly forms or the heads of snakes are for¬ 
bidden. Snails, crabs, fowl, cranes, ducks, water crows, camels, 
and boars are forbidden. No fish or meat should be eaten until 
it has been sanctified by the repetition of mantras offering it to 
the gods. 

In the case of students who are studying the Vedas, the merit 
of a vegetarian diet is fully recognized; they must avoid irritat¬ 
ing and exciting foods in the interest of celibacy. Honey, for 
instance, is taboo for students and for women under certain 
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circumstances, since it is an excitant. Unfit for the consump¬ 
tion of the twice-born are garlic, turnip, onion, and mushrooms. 
Brahmans who wilfully eat a mushroom, a pig, garlic, a village 
cock, an onion, or a turnip lose the privileges of their order. 
They must fast and perform penances of certain kinds to atone 
for eating forbidden foods. Spirituous liquors, too, are for¬ 
bidden. 

The milk of cows and buffaloes—and a variety of milk prod¬ 
ucts—are popular in the diet of Hindus, but the milk of a newly 
parturient cow and of a she-camel are banned. Rice, barley, 
wheat, beans, mustard seed, coconut, milk, curds, clarified 
butter, and the numerous fruits and nuts of India have all along 
been the wholesome and staple articles of food for the Hindu. 

Rivers 

Rivers have always played an important part in the lives of 
the Indian people, who have regarded them as deities since 
Vedic times. Countries fed by river waters are said to have 
rivers as their nourishing mothers because their agriculture 
depends entirely on the irrigation made possible by the waters 
of their rivers. The rivers of India are invoked as deities 
capable of bestowing wealth, plenty, nourishment, and offspring 
on their worshipers. Bathing in sacred rivers, or in tanks made 
sacred by the addition of water from such rivers, is a part of 
the religious duties required of all Hindus. Such bathing 
purifies the devotees of uncleanness, and when done with the 
proper mantras washes away many sins. Bathing is especially 
commended at the time of the new moon, on certain festival 
days, and at the time of an eclipse w^hen the darkening of the 
sun or moon creates an unclean period on earth requiring a puri¬ 
ficatory bath by the devotees. At such times, countless thou¬ 
sands of Hindus bathe in the sacred rivers of India. 

While all rivers in India are sacred, there are seven which 
are regarded as the most sacred: the Ganges, Jumna, Godavari, 
Sarasvati, Narmada, Indus, and Kaveri. 
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Of all Indian rivers, the Ganges with its many tributaries is 
regarded by the Hindus as the holiest. The personified deity of 
the river, the goddess Gahga, is worshiped every year in the 
Dasara festival. She is described in mythology as coming out 
of the feet of Vishnu and descending to the earth by falling on 
the head of Siva. Believers in the sacredness of the Ganges 
chant a mantra while they bathe in any pond, lake, or ordinary 
river, or use water for any ceremony, praying for the presence 
of the famous holy rivers as purifying agents in these words, 
you, Gahga, Yamuna, Godavari, Sarasvati, Narmada, Sind- 
hu, and Kaveri—be pleased to be present here in this water.” It 
is popularly believed that a bath in the Ganges on certain cere¬ 
monial and festive occasions or on particular conjunctions of 
the heavenly bodies washes away a man’s blackest sins. Crema¬ 
tory ashes and pieces of the burnt bones of dead persons are 
ceremoniously thrown into this holy river, especially at Hard- 
war, Banaras, or Allahabad, in the belief that the spirit of the 
cremated person will be wafted to higher worlds. Mahatma 
Gandhi’s cremation ashes were thrown into the waters of the 
Ganges and the other holy rivers of India. 

The Indus which carried to the Arabian Sea the largest 
volume of water and flowed the swiftest, ^‘rushing onward like a 
bellowing bull,” received the greatest attention in Vedic times. 
It is the River Sindhii (which word also means a river) which 
gave the name India to the subcontinent; the land of the Indus 
became the land of the Hindus in the language of the early 
Persians. The fertile valley, which easily produced wheat and 
other crops, and the facility of communication by boats along 
this river, may have been the basis for the praise and worship 
of the river by the Vedic poets. 

The Sarasvati river was referred to frequently in the Rigveda 
as one of the most sacred in India, probably because on its 
banks the Vedic sacrifices were held and there the Vedic sages 
chanted their mantras. It is generally identified with the river 
of that name lost in ancient times in the desert of Rajputana; 
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hence it is called the 'dost river.The name of the goddess of 
learning, Sarasvati, was probably connected with the river be¬ 
cause of the association with the Vedic Seers who first repeated 
there the mantras which were revealed to them. 

The Brahmaputra, descending from the Tibetan Himalayas, 
is an uncontrollable river which often causes devastating floods 
during the rainy season. Probably to assuage the fury of the 
river the people worshiped the attending deity of the river, 
especially during the months of April and May. It is popularly 
believed that a bath in the river at that time will destroy all 
sins and make one fit for attaining the path of union with 
Brahman. 

The famous rivers of southern India, the Godavari, the 
Krishna, the Kaveri, the Narmada, and the Tapi are holy 
objects of worship. The Godavari is associated with the story 
of Rama, just as the Jumna in the north is associated with the 
story of the Supreme Person Krishna who played on its banks 
with the gopis. 

On the river banks at Hardwar, Vrindaban, Banaras, and 
Allahabad are especially sacred pilgrimage places where the 
people are enjoined to take their baths and perform their aus¬ 
terities, sacrifices, almsgiving, and ceremonies in honor of their 
forefathers, and to contemplate on God. 

Mountains 

Mountains, as well as rivers, have always excited the imag¬ 
inations and received the devoted worship of the Hindus. It is 
recognized that the greatest contributions to the wealth, health, 
and prosperity of a country are made by its rivers and moun¬ 
tains. The agricultural productivity of northern India owes 
its origin to the summer monsoon which beats against the Hima¬ 
layan range extending almost fifteen hundred miles from east 
to west. The mysterious and solitary grandeur of the moun¬ 
tains has made such an impression on the minds of the Hindus 
that they could not but think of their personification and glori- 
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fication, and have from ancient times offered worship to the 
deities presiding over them. Krishna^ in the Bhagavad Gita, 
says, ‘^Whatever thing is glorious, beautiful, and mighty, you 
should understand that to be born of a fragment of My 
splendor.” 

The real Indian mind spoke when the great poet Bharavi 
described the Himalaya mountains in these lofty words, ^This 
lord of mountains, which is as if rending the sky into a thousand 
parts by its snow-white peaks, is perforce competent to destroy 
the series of sins of people by its very appearance,” and he con¬ 
tinued ^‘thoughts of shaking off worldly ties arise fin the minds] 
of those who desire to attain oneness with the excellent and pure 
Brahman by their residence on this [mountain] which, like the 
study of scriptures, is capable of removing all darkness [of 
ignorance,]” It is well known ihat hermits and ascetics resort 
to the solitude of mountains for meditation and the cultivation 
of mental p 3 urity and also for the performance of austerities. 
Some shrines of gods and goddesses are situated in the lofty 
heights of hills and mountains to draw devotees up there and to 
teach them that the way to attain salvation is difficult and full 
of perils. Hard to climb is the abode of Divinity. 

The highest and largest mountain range in the world, the 
Himfilaya, inspires strength in the minds of men by its august 
and solid appearance. This lofty mountain, clasped by the 
black clouds on its slopes, inlaid with green valleys, and pushing 
into space its high peaks enveloped in snow, forms a wall 
against nature's depredations. As a source of the waters that 
stream into the three big rivers of northern India, the Indus, 
the Brahmaputra, and the Ganges, the Himalaya mountains 
make a great contribution to the welfare of India. It is no 
wonder that the Hindus regard this king of mountains as being 
imbued with the spirit of a superintending deity. The snow- 
clad mount Kailasa was conceived by the mythologists as a 
place fit for the residence of the god §iva, who is probably the 
White God because of his intimate association with the snowy 
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peaks of this mountain. Siva’s wife, Parvati, is the daughter of 
the Himalayas. Another part of the mountain is sacred as the 
spot where Arjuna performed severe penances in order to win 
from Siva the weapons used in the war with the Kurus. Also 
sacred is the mountain of herbs which Hanuman took to Ceylon 
to save the life of Lakshmana, Rama’s brother, in the battle 
with Ravana. The most famous shrines in the Himalayas are 
Badarinath and Kedarnath, some distance above Hardwar. 

The southern mountain range, the Vindhya, was not known 
to the Vedic Aryans, but has long been a source of inspiration 
and devotion in the south. This range formed a great natural 
defense for a long time against the Aryan invasion from the 
north. Mythologically it is said that the sage Agastya humbled 
this mountain by making it prostrate before him when it was 
trying to obstruct the path of the sun by its ever growing height. 
The mountain remained in a bending posture out of reverence 
for the sage and agreed to remain thus until he returned from 
the south. But the sage never returned, and the range remained 
bent in reverence. This story is the basis of the popular super¬ 
stition that anyone starting on a journey on the first day of an 
Indian month, as Agastya did, may not return at all. These 
southern ranges of mountains and hills are held in reverence in 
the south just as the Himalayas are revered in the north, with 
many sacred pilgrimage places located on the heights of the 
southern mountains. 

In this brief description of the role of the natural world in 
the thinking and worship of the Hindus, we have tried to make 
clear the way in which the Hindus, believing in the identity of 
the Supreme Being and Nature, see Him in everything, every¬ 
thing in Him, and worship Him as abiding in all created things. 



Chapter 4 


THE ROLE OF MAN IN 
HINDUISM 

by R. N- Dandekar 


MAN IN RELATION TO THE SUPREME 
BEING 


The most distinctive feature of the speculative wisdom of the 
Indians is its essential cosmic character. According to Indian 
thinkers, from the philosophical point of view man cannot be 
regarded as standing apart from the universe in any way, much 
less can he be said to enjoy any place of special privilege in it. 
Their speculations have never, therefore, tended to become an¬ 
thropocentric, They look upon man as just one of the many 
forms in which the Supreme Being is manifested in this universe. 

The Upanishads express this point of view in a telling manner 
when they say, “The essential self or the vital essence in man is 
the same as that in an ant, the same as that in a gnat, the same 
as that in an elephant, the same as that in these three worlds, 
indeed the same as that in the whole universe/^ A proper un¬ 
derstanding of this ancient cosmic outlook would serve as an 
adequate background for a correct estimate of the role of man 
in Hinduism, for that outlook has deeply influenced the Hindu 
concepts of man’s relations with himself, with god, and with the 
world in which he lives. 

The Essential or Real Self 

One of the main teachings of the Upanishads is: Know thy¬ 
self. The philosophical implication of this teaching is that the 
essential or real self (Mman) is different from the empirical self 
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(jiva), and that true philosophical knowledge consists in not 
confusing the one with the other. 

This is the teaching of the famous parable in the eighth book 
of the Chandogya Upanishad. Once upon a time the god Tndra 
and the demon Virocana came to the great creator and teacher 
Prajapati and asked him to teach them the nature of the self 
^‘which is free from sin, free from old age, free from death and 
grief, free from hunger and thirst, which desires nothing, and 
imagines nothing.'’ They both lived with Prajapati as his 
pupils for thirty-two years, since such a long apprenticeship was 
a necessary precondition for the great spiritual truth being 
imparted to them. But even after their long apprenticeship 
Prajapati tested their capacity to understand and their critical 
acumen by telling them that the essential self was nothing 
different from “the image seen in the eye/’ that is, the essential 
self is the same as the embodied self when awake and conscious 
of external objects. 

Thereupon Virocana became complacent in the belief that he 
understood the true nature of the essential self and hurried back 
to the demons and proclaimed that he had obtained the ultimate 
knowledge of the self from Prajapati. At this stage, the Upani¬ 
shad slyly adds that those who believe in the identity of the 
essential self with their bodily consciousness have learned only 
the “gospel of demons.” Indra, however, was too clever and 
critical to be satisfied with this teaching. He thought to him¬ 
self, if the body is identical with the essential self, then it will 
be subject to fear, sin, old age, and death, but that is false for 
the essential self is subject to none of these. Indra therefore 
concluded that there was no glory in possessing that knowledge. 
Since his thirst for true knowledge was not quenched, he went 
back to Prajapati. 

At the end of the second apprenticeship of thirty-two years, 
Prajapati told Indra that the essential self is identical with the 
self when it is dreaming, for then the self is not affected by the 
limitations of the body and the mind is active so that the self 
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is conscious only of internal objects and the enjoyment of 
subtle things. This teaching certainly represented an advance 
over the earlier one, but even so it could not satisfy Indra. 
For, he thought, in a dream the self may not be affected by the 
limitations of the body, but it is still influenced by the limita¬ 
tions and characteristics of the mind. We are struck and 
chased and shed tears in our dreams, and how can this be recon¬ 
ciled with the fearless and painless nature of the self? So, 
undaunted in his spiritual quest, for the third time Indra went 
to Prajapati. 

Prajapati must indeed have been satisfied that Indra was a 
worthy piijiil, so, after the usual term of studemtship of tliirty- 
two years, he led Indra a ste[) further in the knowledge of the 
self. He told him that the essential self is identical with the 
self in the condition of deep sleep, when neither the body nor 
the mind affects the self and it ‘Tlesires no desires and dreams 
no dreams/^ Indra thought, this deep sleep is indeed free from 
fear and pain, but it could not be identified with the essential 
self for in deep sleep we are conscious of nothing, neither of 
ourselves nor of external objects. Such repose and rest would 
be the same as the rei)ose and rest of a log of wood. 

Indra then proved himself worthy of receiving the highest 
wisdom by going back to Prajapati and again questioning him 
about the true nature of the essential self. So Prajapati asked 
him to live a student’s life with him for five more years and at 
the completion of that period he imparted to Indra the highest 
knowledge about the self. The essential self must not be mis¬ 
taken for bodily consciousness, nor must it be confused with 
the consciousness of dreams. It transcends even the condition 
of deep sleep, though some intimations of its nature are avail¬ 
able in that condition. The essential self is indeed of the nature 
of pure self-consciousness, which is beyond all bodily and 
mental conditions. 

Through this very suggestive analysis of human conscious¬ 
ness, some characteristic features of the nature of the essential 
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self are clearly brought out. The essential self is not identical 
with either the body or the mind and is, therefore, free from all 
the limitations, changes, and experiences to which the body and 
the mind are subjected. It is eternal and immutable existence 
(sat). The self is neither the subject, nor the object, nor the 
act—neither the knower nor the known nor the knowing. In 
the expression know,’’ for instance, the essential self is not 
represented by the nor is it represented by the act of 
knowing. But, at the same time, the “I” and ‘‘knowing” be¬ 
come impossible without the essential self. 

The parable of Indra and Prajapati also points out that the 
essential self does not imply the absence of consciousness as in 
the condition of deep sleep. It is certainly conscious, but of 
nothing else but itself—it is purely and exclusively consciousness 
as such (chit). The essential self is realizable through self¬ 
intuition as pure self-consciousness when it is in a state which 
transcends wakefulness, dreaming, and deep sleep and when 
the body and the senses, mind, intellect, and ego cease to func¬ 
tion. 

The essential self is described as being something more than 
pure existence as such (sat) and pure consciousness as such 
(chit). That something more is understandable through the 
doctrine of the five sheaths. The second book of the Taittiriya 
Upanishad analyses man by proceeding from the grosser forms 
of man to the subtler forms—of course on the assumption that 
the subtler the form the more real it is. First of all there is the 
physical body which is said to be made of food or matter. But 
this cannot be the ultimate or real essence of man because, the 
Lpanishad tells us, there is within the physical body “another 
body which is made up of vital air; the former is filled with the 
latter, which is also like unto the shape of man.” More in¬ 
ternal, and therefore subtler and more real than the body made 
of vital air, is another body made up of mind. More internal 
still than the mental body is another body which is made of 
intelligence or consciousness. Within this body of intelligence 
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or consciousness is the most internal and central of all bodies, 
the body of bliss. This is the subtlest and therefore more real 
than the other four bodies. 

It is needless to add that this description is not to be under¬ 
stood in a literal sense. This doctrine of the five sheaths rep¬ 
resents a sort of symbolic attempt to analyse man into his five 
basic elements, the physical body, vital breath, mind, intellect 
or consciousness, and pure bliss. As a result of this analysis we 
arrive at the conclusion that the essential self in man transcends 
the physical, vital, mental, and intellectual forms and must be 
identified with the innermost and subtlest form, the beatific 
form. In other words, man realizes his essential self in an 
ecstatic, mystical state in which the only experience is that of 
pure bliss. The ultimate nature of the real or essential self is, 
therefore, pure existence (sat), pure consciousness (chit) and 
pure bliss { dnanda). 

As has been discussed in other chapters in this book, the 
Upanishads record the analysis of the cosmos which shows that 
the Supreme Reality is existence-consciousness-bliss (sat-chit- 
ananda). It naturally follows that the essential self in man 
(atman) and the ultimate Cosmic Reality (Brahman) are the 
same. This grand philosophical doctrine emphasizes the fact 
that neither the empirical self nor the tangible phenomenal 
world, with which the empirical self seems to come into contact, 
possesses any reality from the ultimate point of view. 

Thus we come to the conclusion that the true philosophical 
knowledge concerning the nature of man clearly realizes the 
distinction between the essential self and the empirical self. 
This should not be misunderstood to mean that man possesses 
two selves. The real self is actually one, but under certain 
conditions it assumes an individuality characterized by a body, 
mind, and intellect, and that empirical self is then mistaken for 
the real self. The real self is neither the doer nor the experi- 
encer, and is in no way involved in the changes of the phenom¬ 
enal world, nor governed by the laws of time, space, and causal- 
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ity. It is of the nature of existence-consciousness-bliss, and 
thus identified with the Supreme Reality. The true nature of 
the essential self, and its identity with the cosmic self, can be 
realized only in an ecstatic, mystical state which transcends the 
normal states of human consciousness. 

This is the most representative view in Hinduism about the 
nature of the essential self in man, but it is by no means the 
only view. There are, for instance, some thinkers who regard 
the self as, in a sense, finite and atomic. There are others who 
believe that the essential self in man is identical with the cosmic 
self or the Supreme Being only in essence, but not in form. 
There are still others who assert that the essential self is dis¬ 
tinct from the Supreme Being both in form and essence. It is 
not necessary to examine all these different views at length. It 
may be pointed out, though, that in spite of fundamental differ¬ 
ences most of them agree in the assumption that the real self is 
distinct from the body-mind complex. 

The Empirical Self 

The empirical self, the self which has experience in this 
changing world of the senses, comes into being, according to the 
Hindu view, when through the operation of original ignorance 
(avidyd) the essential self falls from its serene aloofness, there¬ 
by forgetting, so to say, its identity with the Supreme Being. It 
becomes then a part of the phenomenal world which is also a 
creation of original ignorance, sometimes described as the illu¬ 
sive power of the Creator. The question as to how or why the 
original ignorance becomes operative is by its very nature philo¬ 
sophically inadmissible. Thinking can take place only after 
the creation of minds, which come into being through the opera¬ 
tion of original ignorance. When before the operation of orig¬ 
inal ignorance there existed only one Ultimate Reality, who 
could have been the thinker and what could have been thought? 

Some aspects of the nature of the individual or the empirical 
self have already become evident in the discussion of the nature 
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of the essential self. The most distinctive characteristic of an 
individual is his assumption of a body. In Hindu thought, body 
is understood in a very comprehensive sense and is made to 
denote all kinds of limitations that are produced by original 
ignorance of the nature of the true self. That is why the em¬ 
pirical self is often called the embodied self. 

According to the most representative Hindu view, the body 
to which the essential self is supposed to be attached as a result 
of the action of original ignorance is of three kinds: physical, 
subtle, and causal. The physical body is said to have been pro¬ 
duced out of the five elements of earth, water, light, wind, and 
ether. It serves as the abode of all the experiences relating to 
the external world, and as the basis of consciousness in the state 
of wakefulness. At the death of the individual, only the phys¬ 
ical body perishes, that is, dissolves into the five elements out 
of which it is produced. According to the Hindu view, death 
can affect only the physical body and nothing else. 

The second body is known as the subtle body because it is 
made up of elements far subtler than the five elements of the 
physical body. There are seventeen subtle elements in the 
subtle body: mind, intellect, five vital breaths, five organs of 
action, and five organs of knowledge. The five vital breaths are 
located in different parts of the body: prana in the heart, apana 
in the anus, samana in the navel, udana in the throat, and vyana 
diffused through the whole body. The five organs of action are 
speech, hands, feet, anus, and the organ of generation. The five 
organs of knowledge are ear, skin, eye, tongue, and nose. Con¬ 
sequently the subtle body becomes equivalent to the vital, men¬ 
tal, and intellectual functions together. It serves as the basis of 
dream consciousness. These functions are possible only be¬ 
cause of the presence and direct awareness of the essential self 
and thus the subtle body serves as the indicatory mark (linga) 
of the presence of the self. 

The most important role of the subtle body is played in con¬ 
nection with the transmigration of the self from one body to 
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another, for it is believed that the subtle body serves as the 
medium through which the eternal and inexorable law of karma 
operates. Although the physical body perishes at death, 
individuality does not end. Individuality ends only through 
moksha, release into final identity with the Supreme Reality. 
Death is only a junction where the self changes the body and 
perhaps the route of the journey. The subtle body serves as 
the repository for the moral consequences of a man's life, both 
the direct and the indirect consequences, until they have their 
effect in the individual’s rebirth. The direct moral con¬ 
sequences determine the kind of physical body to be taken at 
rebirth and the environmental conditions in which the indi¬ 
vidual will live; the indirect moral consequences produce in the 
individual innate tendencies which prompt him to act one way 
or another. The subtle body is the medium by which the indi¬ 
vidual changes from one physical body to another. 

The third body which the empirical self is believed to assume 
is called the causal body. The presence of the causal body is 
indicated in the condition of deep sleep when both the physical 
and the subtle bodies cease to function temporarily. Further¬ 
more, the physical and subtle bodies seem to rise from the 
causal body, and to dissolve into it. 

Thus it is seen that it is the empirical self with his three 
bodies who is involved in this world of experience; he is the doer 
and the experiencer, subject to all the changes of phenomenal 
existence. It is indeed only in reference to him that we can 
speak of the role of man. 

The actions of man in this world of experience are said to be 
mainly of three kinds: bodily, vocal, and mental; and they pro¬ 
duce inevitable moral consequences. The nature of these ac¬ 
tions is further said to be dependent on the makeup of the 
empirical self, which is characterized by the varying propor¬ 
tions of the three gunas in it. The individual in whom sattva 
(knowledge, balance, light) predominates is characterized by 
knowledge, passionless detachment, and glory. The individual 
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in whom rajas (passion, energy, action) predominates is ab¬ 
sorbed in actions and impelled by desires, passions, and im¬ 
pulses. The individual in whom tamas (ignorance, passivity) 
predominates is characterized by ignorance, vice, infatuation, 
and greed. 

Belief in Rebirth 

Belief in rebirth is common to several ancient religions of the 
world, but the distinctive contribution of Hinduism to the doc¬ 
trine of transmigration is that it has attempted to give a meta¬ 
physical and ethical interpretation of that belief. The essential 
self is believed to exist in all serenity and aloofness, mystically 
united with the wSupreme Being, until as a result of the opera¬ 
tion of original ignorance the self seems to enter the stage of 
individuality. There it is conditioned by the body-mind com¬ 
plex and is involved in the world of human experience. At that 
point there are two possibilities: either the individual through 
true knowledge returns at once to the original state of the essen¬ 
tial self, that is, attains liberation, moksha; or the individual 
continues his pilgrimage through various rebirths until he 
finally reaches that goal of liberation. 

There are four main principles involved in the Hindu theory 
of rebirths or transmigration: the permanence of the essential 
self, the operation of original ignorance, the possibility of union 
with the Supreme Being, and the doctrine of karma. The 
fundamental principle is, of course, the Hindu concept of the 
permanence of the essential self for, without the assumption of 
a permanent entity, the talk of rebirth would be meaningless. 
That is why the materialists, who do not believe in a permanent 
entity like the atman, do not accept the possibility of rebirth. 

The second principle is also essential for the w^hole process 
of rebirth is made possible by the operation of original igno¬ 
rance, avidya, in causing the essential self to assume an indi¬ 
viduality. It is interesting to note that in the Hindu view of the 
creation of man the original cause of birth is not a moral error; 
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original ignorance is a metaphysical rather than a moral concept 
and moral concepts have relevance only after the process of 
human experience has started. 

The third principle which is basic to the belief in rebirths is 
the concept of the possibility of liberation, moksha. For the 
Hindu, human existence is not a futile and unmotivated journey 
nor a wild goose chase; the concept of moksha represents the 
answer to the eternal question: Whither Mankind? Although 
in common parlance we speak of attaining moksha, it should be 
remembered that the state of liberation is not something differ¬ 
ent from the real nature of the self. Hindu thinkers claim that 
moksha is not to be reached, nor to be created, nor to be got as 
the result of some modification or change, nor to be got as the 
result of attempts to gain refinement or perfection. Libera¬ 
tion does not imply that the self acquires something which it 
does not have, or becomes something which it is not. Libera¬ 
tion means realizing one\s own true self which is already there 
but not realized because of the influence of original ignorance. 
It is only through the accident of ignorance that man feels 
divested of his true nature of identity with the Supreme Being. 
The concept of liberation is indeed morally very significant 
for it elevates man by denying all creatureliness in him. 

Since liberation is native to man, the Hindus believe that it 
follows as a corollary that it is the birthright of every indi¬ 
vidual; man himself, and not any extraneous power, is respon¬ 
sible for his own emancipation. This view is the very antithesis 
of the doctrine of God’s grace. For the Flindu, man’s life 
is the soul’s pilgrimage to be terminated by liberation, release 
from original Ignorance to man’s natural state, mystical union 
with the Supreme. Even if liberation is not realized in one life, 
man is sustained through all the stages of transmigration by 
this message of faith and hope that he cannot be deprived of 
his birthright, moksha. 

While ordinarily liberation, also called mukti, is thought of 
as escape from the shackles of individuality and attaining the 
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mystic state of spiritual union with the Supreme Being, the 
Bhagavad Gita glorifies as the highest ideal of man the state of 
liberation while still living in the human body, called jivan- 
mukti. In that state the individual develops a universality of 
outlook, a freedom from all attachments, a discernment of the 
truth which could come only to the liberated soul, but retains 
the physical body as a basis for action in this world. This is 
the ideal of the yogi and the bhakta. 

The fourth principle on which the theory of rebirths rests is 
the law of karma. Original ignorance, the cause of the birth of 
the individual, is a metaphysical principle; the law of karma, 
causing the rebirths of the individual, is an ethical principle. 
The doctrine of karma, one of the most distinctive features of 
Hinduism, is an essential element of Hindu ethical theory and 
of the popular faiths of India. The popular sectarian beliefs 
of Hinduism may differ widely, at some points being poles 
apart, but all of them, orthodox as well as heterodox (with the 
exception of the materialists), accept the doctrine of karma as 
one of their firmest beliefs. 

The doctrine of karma is the solution offered by Hinduism to 
the great riddle of the origin of suffering and tht: inequalities 
which exist among men in this world. According to the Hindus, 
the law of causation operates in the moral world in as invariable 
and inviolable a manner as it does in the physical world. Every 
action of an individual inevitably leads to some results, good or 
bad, and the life of the individual who acts becomes conditioned 
by the consequences of those acts. We cannot think of any acts 
which fizzle out without producing results, nor of any results 
which have no antecedents in the form of acts. This is the 
inexorable law of karma, the law of actions and their retribution. 

This retribution which comes through the inexorable work¬ 
ings of the law of karma is not merely a mechanical causality, 
however, for it operates in such a way that morally good acts 
necessarily produce good results and morally bad acts produce 
bad results. It can be proved empirically that there is perfect 
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justice in the functioning of this law. But if that is the case, we 
may wonder what happens when all the acts, both good and bad, 
do not fructify within the span of an individual’s life. What 
becomes of those acts? According to the law of karma, no 
actions end lamely. It becomes necessary, therefore, to pos¬ 
tulate another life for that individual during which he may 
experience the results of his actions in the preceding life. As a 
matter of fact, we have to assume a series of lives for the indi¬ 
vidual in order that all results of actions may be worked out. 
Thus the theory of rebirths becomes a necessary corollary to 
the law^ of karma. 

The present life of an individual is conditioned by the con¬ 
sequences of those acts done by him in his previous life which 
did not produce their results during that lifetime. The moral 
consequences of his past conduct are conserved and have their 
effect in the present life. His past acts, for instance, determine 
the kind of body which he assumes, the family, society, and 
position in which he may be born, and the acts which he may do 
in the present life. Every creature is the creation of his own 
past deeds. Nothing in this world, either physical or moral, 
happens as the result of mere caprice or blind chance. Every¬ 
thing which exists has come into being by the operation of an 
immutable law. Thus the otherwise inexplicable vicissitudes of 
life and the inequalities among human beings are explained by 
the doctrine of karma. 

If, then, whatever we are and do is preordained, is not karma 
just another name for fate? Is not all freedom lost and man 
reduced to the unenviable position of a helpless victim of a 
mechanical law? These and similar questions betray an inade¬ 
quate understanding of some of the essential features of the 
doctrine of karma. This doctrine, it should be clearly undei • 
stood, docs not imply the operation in man’s life of any extra¬ 
neous factors or external power, such as fate or destiny. The 
doctrine of karma teaches that man himself is the architect of 
his life. What he did in the past life is entirely responsible for 
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what he is in the present life. This is the very opposite of 
fatalism. It eliminates caprice or chance and discountenances 
the working of an overriding providence. The causes of an 
individual’s present condition are to be traced back ultimately 
to the individual himself. The individual is the product of 
countless preceding births and in this series of rebirths his own 
actions condition each succeeding birth. 

One objection which is likely to be raised against the doctrine 
of karma is that if each existence is the result of the actions in 
the previous existence, then how could there be a first birth in 
the series of rebirths? Such a question is philosophically inad¬ 
missible, according to Hindu thought, for the world of existence 
is beginningless. It is impossible to visualize an individual 
without antecedents. If the essential self were unaffected by 
any antecedents, it would not be born at all and thus would 
not assume individuality. 

A second objection is perhaps more pertinent. We may 
accept the belief that the series of births is beginningless, and 
that the individual’s past actions condition his present life, and 
that the individual himself is accountable for what he is in his 
present life—but do not the individual’s past deeds now become, 
in a sense, extraneous forces so far as his present is concerned? 
The past, even though it is his past, is already determined, and 
it determines his present, thereby leaving him no freedom to 
shape it as he would like. He cannot say that he will see that 
his actions are such that they will lead to a better life next time 
for the simple reason that his actions in this life are not really 
his, they are predetermined. Such an objection is met by the 
Hindu thinkers by postulating a twofold consummation of all 
actions. First, every action produces its direct results which 
determine our present body and the conditions directly relating 
to and consequent upon our birth. Concerning these we have 
no choice; we must accept them as they are ordained. But our 
past deeds also produce indirect results in the form of innate 
tendencies which promot us to act one way or another. It is 
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necessary to emphasize that these innate tendencies prompt 
but do not compel us to act in a particular manner, thus afford¬ 
ing ample scope for initiative and self-determination on the 
part of the individual. Therefore, although the individuaFs 
birth and initial environment are predetermined, he has be¬ 
fore him the gratifying prospect of being able to master his 
innate tendencies which are the mainsprings of all his actions. 

Thus we see that the doctrine of karma includes within itself 
the possibility of moral progress. In spite of the initial condi¬ 
tioning of our present life, we can employ every moment in it 
to make ourselves whatever we wish to be. And when it is 
realized that the present life represents not the whole term 
allotted to an individual but only a stage in the soul’s progress 
towards its goal, even that partial predetermination does not 
matter much. Teaching as it does that in the ultimate analysis 
the individual is himself the architect of his own life, this doc¬ 
trine of karma does not preclude free will, which is the very 
basis of ethical conduct, nor does it countenance such a thing 
as cruel fate or an unjust god. Though apparently a blind 
mechanical force, karma, it must be remembered, essentially 
represents the cosmic power of righteousness which forever 
encourages man on his march toward a higher spiritual goal. 

One final difficulty arises concerning the law of karma. How 
can karma be reconciled with the spiritual goal of liberation, 
moksha? Do not even good actions produce their results and 
thus keep the individual involved in life? The Bhagavad Gita 
has shown a satisfactory way out of this difficulty. It teaches 
that man’s actions attain their consummation in the form of 
direct results and innate tendencies only if he performs those 
actions with a feeling of attachment for their results. If, how¬ 
ever, he acts, as he must by the force of the law of karma, but 
at the same time acts in a spirit of passionless detachment 
toward the fruits of his actions, he will be leaving the road open 
for the soul’s progress toward ultimate release, moksha. 
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The God-consciousness of Hinduism 

The consideration of the role of man in relation to god is 
relevant to our discussion of the Hindu concept of man. Just as 
the philosophical approach to the problem of the role of man 
gives rise to the dualism between the essential self and the em¬ 
pirical self, so the religious or theistic approach presupposes the 
dualism between man and god. Philosophically, this dualism 
between man and god is inadmissible for, as shown above, essen¬ 
tially man is god. The very concepts of man and god cannot be 
said to possess absolute reality; they belong to the realm of the 
world of experience. That is why many philosophical systems 
in India are essentially non theistic or supertheistic. They are 
not required to posit the existence of a personal god in order to 
answer the various cosmological, psychological, metaphysical, 
and even ethical questions which they have raised in the course 
of their spiritual quest. This does not, however, mean that 
Hinduism has nothing to do with god. On the contrary, Plin- 
duism, particularly popular Hinduism, is crowded with gods. 
Hinduism is certainly god-conscious, indeed very much so. 

It redounds to the glory of Hinduism that in it absolute 
monistic idealism and passionate devotionalism should abide 
side by side and without any conllict. What is still more cred¬ 
itable is that Hinduism has achieved this marvelous feat in a 
more or less rational manner through the assumption of the 
possibility of two points of view in philosophical matters, the 
absolute point of view and the relative point of view, the one 
not spurning the other, each possessing reality in its own way, 
and each independently leading to the final goal. The pro¬ 
verbial catholicity of the Hindu mind is also, in no small 
measure, responsible for what would appear to a casual ob¬ 
server to be the paradoxes of Hinduism. Indeed, one of the 
most beautiful of such paradoxes is to be seen in the fact that 
a staunch monistic idealist like Sankara has composed some of 
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the sweetest and most stirring hymns in praise of personal 
divinities. 

To put it in broad but philosophically not quite precise terms, 
god stands in the same relation to the Supreme Being as an indi¬ 
vidual does to the essential self. Thus the relation between god 
and man is in many ways influenced by the relation between the 
Supreme Being and the essential self. Theistically, the goal 
sought by man is either to live in the same world as god, or to 
be nearest to god, or to assume the same form as god, or, finally, 
to achieve intimate union with god. It will be seen that, while 
the first three goals more or less represent the stages leading 
to the last goal, the last goal is but a reflection of the philosoph¬ 
ical goal of the mystic union of the essential self with the Su¬ 
preme Being. The philosophically accepted identity between 
the Supreme Being and the essential self is sometimes qualified 
in theism by suggesting that god and man are identical in 
essence but different in form. What sparks are in relation to 
fire, men are in relation to god. A further development of this 
partial separateness of man from god is that god is described 
as being not really external to man, but as being the inner con¬ 
troller in man. Theism describes god as the efficient directive 
cause in man’s life. 

This theistic approach conceives of god as the creator and 
moral governor of man and the universe, the dispenser of the 
law of karma. It is interesting to note, in this connection, that 
even though he accepts the complete separateness and the awe¬ 
inspiring distance between man and god, the Hindu seeks to 
achieve a direct personal communion with god through a com¬ 
plete surrender of his whole being to god. This is the ideal of 
a Hindu devotee. Devotion, bhakti, according to the Hindu 
view, implies dedicating all one's actions to god, rendering 
service to him, and meditating on him in single-pointed concen¬ 
tration; devotion requires that man rid himself of all conscious¬ 
ness of “I” and “my,” and develop an attitude of being the same 
to all god’s beings, whether friend or foe; and, paradoxical as 
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it may seem, devotion requires that the devotee create in him¬ 
self a peculiar mystic power through surrender, humility, and 
faith. Prayer, worship, ritual, and religious observances have 
places in the Hindu religious practice, but the doctrine of true 
devotion must be regarded as the most potent factor which 
governs the role of the Hindu in relation to god. 

MAN IN RELATION TO THE WORLD 

When we turn to the consideration of the role of man in rela¬ 
tion to the world in general and his fellowmen in particular it 
should be remembered that according to the higher philosoph¬ 
ical thought of the Hindus the essential self of man is never 
involved in the doings of this phenomenal world. From the 
ultimate point of view, therefore, the question of the role of 
man—the real man—in this world would have no relevance 
whatsoever. Even with reference to the empirical self the con¬ 
sideration of such a question would have but little intrinsic 
value, for the highest spiritual goal of a Hindu is to transcend 
the limitation of his individuality which binds him to this world 
and thus to realize his identity with the Supreme Being. 

Life in this world is accordingly to be looked upon as a bridge 
over which one has, of necessity, to pass in order to reach one’s 
destination, but on which it would be unwise to build one’s 
house. Man’s role in this world thus pertains to a lower stage 
of experience, and is generally treated as such by Hindu 
thinkers. The usual charge that in India ethics is regarded as 
merely a diversion from the serious business of philosophy, a 
concession, as it were, to the necessity of man’s contact with the 
phenomenal world, is not altogether unjustified. It must be 
admitted that Indian philosophy transcends the merely ethical 
level as much as it does the merely intellectual level. 
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Dharma 

This must not be misunderstood to mean that the Hindus 
have altogether neglected the role of man in this world. Hin¬ 
duism does offer man expert guidance for a safe and speedy 
passage over the bridge of life. Its most significant contribu¬ 
tion to this guidance is the concept of dharma. Dharma is 
indeed an elusive term which has meant different things in 
different contexts and has been translated in many ways. It 
may mean Vedic ritual, or religion and ethics in general, or caste 
rules, or civil and criminal law, but the underlying idea is every¬ 
where the same. Dharma seeks to resolve the conllict between 
the spiritual and the material, the eternal and the temporal. It 
recognizes that, while striving after the ideal, man cannot afford 
to overlook the actual. Dharma, therefore, lays down a way of 
life which aims at securing the material and spiritual sustenance 
and growth of the individual and society. It is a unique joint 
product of the speculative and practical wisdom of the Hindus. 

When we turn to the consideration of the role of man in 
society, the question at once arises as to how to reconcile the 
opposition between the individual good and the social good. 
The ultimate goal of the individual, liberation, presupposes that 
the individual will isolate himself from the world by resignation 
and actionless contemplation, while social stability and progress 
require that every individual play his part in this world with 
active interest and a sense of responsibility. There is often a 
tendency to regard the way of works and the way of renuncia¬ 
tion as mutually exclusive and to praise one at the expense of 
the other. The Hindu view of life, however, is governed by an 
implicit faith in the efficacy and validity of both these ways and 
in the possibility of reconciling the claims of action and re¬ 
nunciation. This faith is indeed the very motive force of Hindu 
dharma. 

It is fully realized in Hindu thought that the life of actionless 
contemplation is as much fraught with dangers as the life of 
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attachment and bare activity. The ideal set forth in the scrip¬ 
tures is to synthesize these two ways of life in such a manner 
that one does not become an impediment to the other and that 
both together facilitate the realization of solidarity and progress 
for society and of liberation for the individual. It is not action 
as such which entangles man in the turmoil of this world, there¬ 
by making his chances of liberation remote, but the passion 
and attachment which accompany that action. Fruitful action- 
lessness, therefore, consists in the annihilation of such passion 
and attachment, of renunciation in action and not of action. 

The Four Ends of Man 

One of the typical results of this ideal of life is the Hindu 
doctrine of the four ends of man. Hindu thinkers have rec¬ 
ognized that man possesses a complex personality which seeks 
expression through four channels: his instincts and natural 
desires, his craving for power and property, his social aims, and 
his spiritual urge. These are the four ends of man: the aesthet¬ 
ically beautiful expression of his desires and natural instincts 
(kama), material prosperity (artha), the ethically sound life 
(dharma), and the spiritually free life (moksha). The first 
three ends are related to man’s empirical life, while the fourth 
refers to his spiritual life. A truly integrated personality and 
an essentially full life are possible by the proper correlation of 
these four ends of man, by so regulating one’s natural desires 
and one’s material welfare by the righteous principles of dharma 
that these three are subordinated to the ultimate end of libera¬ 
tion. The Flindu theory and practice relating to the organiza¬ 
tion of man’s individual life and his social existence can best be 
understood in the light of these four ends of man. 

The Three Debts 

Another factor which helped to shape the Hindu concept of 
the ideal pattern of life for man is the great ethical concept of 
the three debts which every individual is expected to repay dur- 
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ing his life. First, there is the debt which he owes to the 
Supreme Being; this debt may be redeemed by dedicating his 
life to the service of the Supreme Being and by the proper 
promotion of the scheme of things as laid down by Him. The 
second debt is to the Seers, those Rishis who have been the 
See-ers of the truths revealed in the Vedas, and this debt can be 
repaid by preserving and enriching the cultural heritage handed 
down to him from age to age. Man owes his third debt to his 
ancestors, and tliis he repays by procreating good progeny and 
thereby ensuring the continuity of the human race. 

The Four Stages of Life 

The individual social life of the Hindu is so organized that 
the four ends of life may be realized and the three debts may be 
redeemed. The pattern for the individual life is known as the 
four stages of life, called airamadharma, and the plan for the 
organization of society is the caste system, called varnadharma. 
It must be pointed out, in this connection, that, since this two¬ 
fold pattern of life pertains to the world of experience, its details 
vary in accordance with the varying characters and environ¬ 
ments of the individuals. And in considering the variety of 
conditions under which men live, and the inequality of human 
character, it is necessary that the role of the law of karma in 
human affairs be constantly kept in mind. 

According to Hindu thinkers, the life of an individual should 
be so organized into the four stages of life that he remains ever 
mindful of his sacred obligations and is given adequate oppor¬ 
tunities to meet them. The four stages of life are: the life of a 
student, the life of a householder, the life of a hermit or recluse, 
and the life of an ascetic. 

The Student. The life of a student starts after the rite of 
initiation, which ordinarily comes between the eighth and the 
twelfth year. He approaches his teacher with the sacred twig 
in hand as a gesture which symbolizes his willingness to obey 
and serve. For the next few years, normally twelve, the stu- 
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dent has to live at the house of the teacher, devoting himself 
fully to the achievement of the three main goals of studentship: 
the acquisition of knowledge, the building of character, and the 
preparation for shouldering the responsibilities which will fall 
upon him in family and community life. This compulsory stay 
of the student in the teacher’s house had the advantage of elim¬ 
inating the possibility of conflict with the parents concerning 
the method and content of the education, and the constant per¬ 
sonal contact between the teacher and student had great influ¬ 
ence on the student’s mind and character. This latter seems to 
be suggested by the symbolic rite whereby the teacher magically 
transferred his splendor to the pupil. 

Normally a student was expected to live by begging and was 
not required to pay any fixed fees to the teacher. Begging im¬ 
plied that it was primarily the responsibility of the community 
to maintain the student, and it developed the habit of simple 
and self-reliant living and created a sense of equality among 
students. Since no fixed fees were charged, the education of 
an individual was not made dependent on his economic condi¬ 
tion. The Hindu system of education was never commer¬ 
cialized and was scrupulously kept free from external control 
and influence. There was no prescribed course of study or 
method of teaching; the capacity of the student determined the 
nature of the instruction. It was constantly emphasized that 
learning is to be sought for its own sake and not for material 
gain. At the same time it was fully recognized that man has 
social responsibilities which his education must qualify him to 
shoulder adequately. 

Although this ancient pattern of education is not followed in 
all its details in modern times, the ideals which it lays down and 
the stage of student life which it outlines are still the ideals of 
Indian education. During this first stage of life, the student is 
expected to apply himself diligently to his studies, to live a 
celibate life, and to honor his teachers as he would his parents. 
At the end of his student days there is a ceremonial bath which 
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signifies his competence to assume the cares and responsibilities 
of the householder. 

The Householder. The second stage of life, that of the 
householder, is frequently, and with full justification, glorified 
in Hindu literature as the sacred field for all achievements, and 
as offering the best scope for the realization of the first three 
ends of man, dharma, artha, and kama. The starting point of 
the life of the householder is, of course, marriage. Hindu mar¬ 
riage is regarded as being essentially a sacrament, a religious 
duty and not a contract. The real significance of Hindu mar¬ 
riage is that it marks the beginning of a more responsible and 
purposeful life. The sacrament of marriage, and the various 
caste restrictions which normally govern every Hindu marriage, 
imply a perfect biological, psychological, moral, and .spiritual 
union of husband and wife. The relationship between the two 
is governed by the sentiment of loyalty and devotion to each 
other until death. 

Hindu thinkers have often emphasized that the social purpose 
of marriage is to create children and assure the continuation of 
the line, and to provide the basis for the most fundamental of 
all social institutions of the Hindus, the family. A Hindu 
family is normally a closely knit group based on the community 
of blood, held together by the remarkable affections, the bonds 
of mutual respect, devotion, and love which develop among the 
various members of a family. This characteristic of the Hindu 
family is rightly regarded as one of the most beautiful features 
of the social life of the Hindus. 

A Hindu family has common residence, a common kitchen, 
common property, common worship, and consequently a com¬ 
mon experience of the joys and sorrows of life. Such an ar¬ 
rangement has the advantage of encouraging a feeling of 
identity of interests and promotes in each individual a willing¬ 
ness to subordinate his own interests to those of the family. 
Sacrifice is the keynote of the harmony of the family. In prac¬ 
tice, the family offers adequate protection and support to its 
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weaker members such as widows, the aged and the infirm, and 
the unemployed. It is a school which prepares the individual 
for the larger communal life. Therefore, in spite of some of 
its disadvantages, such as that it encourages idleness and does 
not promote initiative and enterprise, the institution of the 
family has been a potent and valuable force in the social history 
of the Hindus. 

The interest and capacities of a householder must not, how¬ 
ever, be absorbed only by the ordinary family affairs. He is 
enjoined to look upon his home as a trust which has come down 
to him from his forefathers and which it is his duty to carry 
forward to posterity. The outward, visible symbol of this 
spiritual continuity is the sacred fire, which is kept burning in 
the house. Among all the duties of the householder, the great¬ 
est emphasis is put on the daily performance of the five great 
sacrifices. The first, Vedic study, is intended for the preserva¬ 
tion by means of constant study of the sacred learning which 
was acquired during the stage of student life. This sacrifice 
consists of the daily recitation of the Vedas, actual in some 
cases, symbolic in others. The second sacrifice is the daily 
offering of waters to the forefathers, reminding one of one’s part 
as a necessary link in the chain of historical and cultural con¬ 
tinuity. The third sacrifice is made to the gods by the devo¬ 
tional offerings which may include a stick of fuel in the sacred 
fire. It is symbolic of the grateful and humble recognition 
that whatever man has really belongs to god. The fourth daily 
sacrifice consists of the offering of food to all beings. The great 
ethical significance of this sacrifice is that it emphatically 
deprecates the selfish tendencies in man and requires him to 
share his possessions with his needy fellow beings. The last 
daily sacrifice, the offerings to men, is only another name for 
the proverbial hospitality of the Hindus. These five great sac¬ 
rifices represent the ideal of a householder’s life. The spirit of 
sacrifice and service, which underlies all actions performed 
during the life of the householder, is indeed most elevating. 
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The role of woman in Hinduism is closely associated with the 
life of the family. In all the religious practices and social duties 
of a householder he can count on the willing cooperation and 
help of his wife. A man’s religious life is considered to be es¬ 
sentially deficient without his wife’s active participation in it; 
certain ceremonies cannot be performed by a Brahman unless 
his wife is with him. 

From the ultimate philosophical point of view there is no 
difference between man and woman, and what has been said 
about the distinction between the essential self and the em¬ 
pirical self of man, his karma and rebirths and his ultimate goal 
of liberation, is equally applicable to woman. Limitations are 
found primarily in religious and social fields, largely concerned 
with details rather than the spirit of religious practice. Some 
of the special sacraments do not apply to women and others are 
performed without the accompaniment of sacred mantras. A 
woman is not entitled to the rite of initiation at which the man 
is invested with the sacred thread and initiated into the respon¬ 
sibilities of his life as a student. The most important sacra¬ 
ment for a woman is marriage. After marriage a woman is 
generally considered to have no existence apart from her hus¬ 
band, especially so far as religious practices are concerned. 
Her husband is her proper spiritual preceptor, or guru, and in 
all spiritual matters she is dependent on him. The conscien¬ 
tious performance of household duties constitutes her proper 
ritual. In popular Hinduism, however, greater freedom is 
allowed women in the matter of worship and other religious 
practices. 

Contradictory views have been expressed concerning the 
social status of a Hindu woman; on the one hand .she is said to 
be deserving of worship and respect, and on the other we are 
told in the Laws of Manu that “Father protects her in child¬ 
hood, husband in youth, and sons in old age; a woman does not 
deserve to remain free.” That contradiction is more apparent 
than real, for the emphasis is not on the denial of woman’s 
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freedom, but on the duty of her near relatives to protect her at 
all costs, for woman is indeed too precious a treasure of man¬ 
kind to be neglected or treated lightly. It must, however, be 
added that the legal implications of that passage have not been 
at all favorable to the woman. 

If Hindus have anywhere succeeded in making a correct 
estimate of woman, it is in respect of her role in the family. It 
is indeed well and truly said that, for the Hindu, a home is not 
really a home unless a woman presides over it. In her role as 
the mistress of the house she is responsible for the solidarity 
and stability of the family. Without a wife, according to the 
scriptures, the psychological and moral personality of man re¬ 
mains imperfect. She is his constant companion in his religious 
life, preparing for him the sacred articles used in worship, ac¬ 
companying him on pilgrimages, present at all ceremonies. 
Kalidasa may be said to have epitomized beautifully the ideal 
of a Hindu wife when he characterized her as mistress of the 
home, counselor, friend of intimate moments, and beloved pupil 
in all the fine arts. And finally, in her role as the mother, 
woman is regarded as divine, respected many times more than 
the father and the teacher. Indeed there could not .nave been 
a higher compliment paid to a mother than the stirring words 
which are credited to Sankara, bad son may be born, but 
there never is a bad mother.” 

The Hermit, After having lived a full and fruitful life as a 
householder, a man naturally begins to think of throwing off the 
ties of family and society. This is the stage of withdrawal from 
active life to live as a hermit in the forest. In this third stage 
a man may be accompanied by his wife, who is also expected to 
dissociate herself from all family and social ties. In the hermit 
stage a man no longer plays an active role through service and 
leadership but without imposing himself on the community he 
places at its disposal the rich experience which he has gathered 
during a long and busy life. It is also a time when a man can 
devote himself much more to the study of the scriptures and to 
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the religious practices which were of necessity curtailed during 
his more active life as a householder. 

The Sannyasm. A man is not inclined to continue this partial 
and passive conduct with the affairs of the world for long, and 
soon he enters the last stage of complete renunciation and soli¬ 
tude, that of the sannyasin. In this stage his only aim must be 
the realization of spiritual freedom, of mystic union with the 
divine. A sannyasin must drown his consciousness of ‘T” and 
^^my,” must cut himself loose from the limitations of individual¬ 
ity, and thus prepare himself for the realization of the goal for 
which he has served a well-planned apprenticeship during the 
first three stages. 

The Sacraments, In order to make the broad scheme of the 
four stages of life more tangible and definite, the Hindu thinkers 
have correlated it with their scheme of sacraments, religious 
rites intended to mark the creation in an individual of some 
inward spiritual grace. Among the various elements which 
make up these sacraments are the sacred fire, repetition of 
mantras, the bath, the sipping of water and the sprinkling of 
holy water, proper orientation to the points of the compass, 
particular symbols associated with each sacrament, taboos con¬ 
cerning inauspicious times or places or persons, and formulas 
which ward off evil spirits. The sacraments recognize all the 
important stages in the life of a man, beginning wdth the sacra¬ 
ment for conception, and going on through the sacraments for 
name-giving, tonsure, initiation and investiture with the sacred 
thread, the ceremonial bath at the end of studentship, marriage, 
and finally the funeral. 

Apart from the popular and more or less superstitious purpose 
which the sacraments are supposed to serve by removing evil 
influences and attracting favorable ones, they serve a significant 
cultural purpose as landmarks in the process of the develop¬ 
ment of an individual into a full-fledged social being. It should 
also be noted that by prescribing the same sacraments for all 
classes of people—the only difference being that among the 
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lower classes the sacraments are not accompanied by the recita¬ 
tion of sacred mantras—the Hindu thinkers have achieved a 
kind of unity and uniformity of their culture. 

Thus it will be seen that a Hindu is provided with an outline 
of a well-defined plan of life complete with its four fixed stages, 
each stage having its own complex of duties. The main strength 
of the pattern of four stages of life lies in the fact that it lays 
down a graded discipline which is suitable to the physical and 
mental development of man at different ages, and in accordance 
with his capacities. This carefully worked out pattern shows 
indomitable faith in the possibility of progress for the individual 
and society through service and sacrifice, finally concentrating 
the attention of the individual on his own spiritual emancipa¬ 
tion. True to the main trend of their thought, Hindu thinkers 
have taken care to emphasize that the four stages of life must 
not become ends in themselves. To use a classical metaphor, 
the stages merely constitute a four-runged ladder which an 
individual must climb in order to reach his ultimate goal. 

The Caste System 

The caste system of India represents the ethical organization 
of the social life of the Hindus, just as the four stages of life are 
the ethical organization of the personal life of the individual. 
It is much easier to describe caste than to define it. In broad 
outline, it is the division of society into four major caste groups, 
each with numerous subcastes within it; the Brahmans, or the 
priestly, intellectual caste; the Kshatriyas, the warrior and rul¬ 
ing caste; the Vaisyas, who are primarily commercial and agri¬ 
cultural; and the Sudras, who form the laboring caste. In 
addition, there are the outcastes, the group below the Sudras. 
The top three castes are known as the twice-born, those who 
have passed through the sacrament of initiation which is their 
second birth. 

Although this general pattern of the four major castes con¬ 
tinues today, there are actually more than three thousand castes 
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in India forming a complex variety of real castes, subcastes, 
mixed castes, right-hand castes, left-hand castes, and exterior 
castes which form the society of the subcontinent. Member¬ 
ship in a caste is determined by birth, confirmed by initiation, 
and can be lost only by expulsion. The caste normally regu¬ 
lates diet, clothing, the language to be used in relation to other 
castes, religious practices, social life, marriage, and occupation. 
Restrictions on food include not merely the kind of food to be 
eaten, but they cover the persons who prepare it, and the per¬ 
sons with whom it may be eaten. Certain castes have special 
rights to wear certain clothes and certain ornaments. The kind 
of language to be used by one caste with reference to another 
is also sometimes determined by the status of those castes in the 
hierarchy. The right to perform, or even to observe certain 
religious ceremonies is determined by caste status, as is the 
obligation to perform certain rites. Even the normal social 
intercourse among members of the various castes is governed 
by set regulations. Members of a caste are forbidden to marry 
outside that caste, and within the caste the possible marriage 
combinations are defined. For most castes there are fixed 
occupations, with no freedom to shift to other types of work. 
And through the whole caste .system there is the gradation 
which places the Brahman at the top and the other castes in a 
descending order of privilege. 

Each caste is essentially autonomous, making its own rules 
and establishing its own customs, and enforcing them through 
its council. The final basis for enforcement of these rules is 
expulsion from the caste, a contingency which a Hindu fears 
perhaps more than anything else in the world. In actual prac¬ 
tice it is observed that the lower the castes in the social scale, 
the more efficient is the organization of its council. In this 
organization of society the role of the ruler is only to see that 
his laws are as far as possible compatible with the rules and 
customs of the castes, and so far as those caste rules are con- 
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cerned his only responsibility is to see that they are fairly 
enforced. 

In recent times, under modern social conditions, the place of 
a caste in the social scale is not always fixed. There is always 
the possibility, and there have actually been instances, of a 
caste rising in the social scale by means of its own efforts. A 
caste can, for instance, by changing and modifying its social and 
religious observances, so improve its way of life that its status 
in society is more or less automatically raised. 

A subcaste sometimes develops within a large caste, through 
normal social processes, until it derives the character of a caste 
and is treated for all practical purposes as if it were a caste. 
Since it originates within a caste, and its status in the caste 
hierarchy is determined by the caste in which it originates, it is 
usually called a subcaste. Mixed castes are usually the result 
of the attempts of Hindu lawmakers to regularize the position 
of children born of marriages forbidden by dharma and dis¬ 
countenanced by custom. When regularizing such marriages, 
the lawmakers viewed with greater tolerance the marriage of 
men of higher castes with women of lower castes than the mar¬ 
riage of women of higher castes with men of lower status. But 
the children of such marriages belonged neither to the caste of 
the father nor of the mother; rather they belonged to a new 
caste, called mixed or intermediate. 

The exterior castes, known also as outcastes or depressed 
castes, originated back in the times when certain groups were 
barred on purely magic-ritualistic grounds from participating 
in the communal ritual. Theirs is indeed an anomalous position 
for they are not altogether disowned by the Hindu society, but 
they are kept outside the caste system. They are condemned to 
suffer all legal, social, and religious disabilities to which a low 
caste Hindu is normally subjected, and at the same time they 
are denied the few advantages which would have accrued to 
them had they belonged to the regular caste system. They are 
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casteless in the sense that they are excluded from the caste 
system, but they are called castes because among themselves 
they are divided into various smaller groups which observe the 
usual restrictions concerning marriage and social intercourse. 
Incidentally it may be added that the ignominious treatment 
meted out to these casteless people by the caste Hindus has been 
perhaps one of the most glaring inequities of the caste system. 

The most complete and detailed picture of this social pattern 
with all its ramifications is to be found in the Laws of Manu, 
written about the second century b.c., which laid down that 
obedience to caste rules is the very essence of dharma How 
did this system come into being? Many theories have been put 
forth concerning the origin and growth of castes, but no one of 
them seems to be adequate. Division of society into classes is 
a common feature all over the world but the caste system in 
India is peculiar in many respects and not comparable with 
analogous institutions existing elsewhere. One theory as to the 
origin of caste is that it is the result of the attempts of the cul¬ 
turally superior Aryan invaders to protect themselves from 
absorption by the barbarous aborigines. Another theory is that 
it is an artificial creation of the priesthood, an attempt by the 
Brahmans to maintain the purity of the race of Aryan invaders. 
Another explanation is that the origin is due to occupation, built 
around the different guilds and the attempts of each professional 
and trade group to protect its secrets. It is also pointed out 
that the original four castes were set up on the basis of ritual, 
so that the various communal ritual duties might be performed 
by persons who were duly qualified by heredity, by purity 
preserved through taboos, and by knowledge to perform their 
special functions connected with ritual. 

It is now almost impossible to mark out the various stages 
in the process of forming the castes as we have them today. 
Except on the assumption of a multiple origin, the extreme 
complexity of the modern caste system cannot be explained. 
Presumably, the pre-Aryan communities had certain distinctive 
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concepts of taboo, pollution, and purification which were ex¬ 
pressed in their religious rites. There is also sufficient evidence 
to assume that their social life was organized on the basis of 
graded functional guilds protecting the occupations of the mem¬ 
bers of their society. It may be further presumed, on the basis 
of Vedic evidence, that the social organization of the invading 
Aryans was based mainly on certain magic-ritualistic concepts. 
The impact of this social organization of the Aryans on the 
pattern of life of the indigenous Indian communities must have 
helped the growth of castes. 

The further consolidation of these castes into a full-fledged 
system must have been aided by the geographical isolation of 
the Indian subcontinent, the enforcement of deliberate eco¬ 
nomic and administrative policies, the clash of cultures, the 
fusion of races, the shrewd application of the doctrine of karma, 
and the tendency toward religious and social exploitation. 
Such, then, was presumably the process of the origin and growth 
of castes. 

Each caste is an independent social unit, guarding its mem¬ 
bers and customs, opposing other castes, but it is the peculiarity 
of the Hindu society that it integrates several such independent 
units into an organic whole. It is so organized that it can ac¬ 
commodate within itself, without difficulty, any new^ unit that 
comes into existence. Attempts have been made in the past to 
lessen the sense of inequality among castes and to rationalize 
the differences in privileges and prerogatives enjoyed by the 
members of different castes. It was suggested that the respon¬ 
sibility for the particular caste into which a person was born 
rested with the person himself since his actions in his preceding 
life determined his present existence. Caste was thus regarded 
as determined by the eternal and inexorable law of karma. It 
must be pointed out in this connection that the doctrine of 
karma not only justifies the present social status of an indi¬ 
vidual but it also offers a message of hope and sounds a note of 
warning. It emphatically lays down that an individual's rise or 
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fall in the social scale in the next life depends entirely on the 
good or bad deeds which he performs in the present life. 

In the Bhagavad Gita there is an ethical idealization of the 
caste system which does not emphasize the differences and 
gradations among the castes, but stresses the important prin¬ 
ciple of the ethical interdependence involved in this system. 
Society as an integrated whole can be held together and progress 
only if its various units properly perform the functions assigned 
to them. The consideration of whether a function is high or 
low, to one's liking or not, is of no real importance. The feel¬ 
ing that, by observing your dharma in the position to which you 
have been born, you are actively promoting the solidarity, 
stability, and progress of society is in itself a reward greater 
than any other that can be sought after in this w’^orld. 

It should be remembered that it is the institution of caste 
which has enabled the diverse elements of population in India 
to live together in a more or less organized form. The caste 
system, by evolving an organic whole out of diverse elements, 
minimized and in some cases entirely counteracted the serious 
consequences of the social upheaval which normally follows 
the invasions and encounters of various races and peoples. 
What is perhaps more significant is that, while doing so, it saw 
to it that the individual cultures of those races and peoples 
were not adversely affected. If, today, Hinduism is truly a 
federation of cultures, the credit for it must belong, in no small 
measure, to the caste system. 

From the point of view of the individual, the caste to which 
he belongs affords him social and economic security from the 
very beginning; for his status, social connections, and occupa¬ 
tion are already settled for him by his caste. The caste system 
not only provides for the various functions of social life but it 
puts a natural check on unemployment and has evolved a prac¬ 
ticable scheme for division of labor. A caste serves as an effi¬ 
cient form of trade union. It is also the agency which has 
preserved several of the arts and crafts of India. 
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These are some of the items which can be shown to the credit 
of the caste system, but in the final accounting the debit side is 
likely to prove greater. However caste may have originated, 
there can be hardly any doubt that in the course of its con¬ 
solidation it turned out to be the very antithesis of the principle 
of the essential equality of men. By accepting heredity as the 
onl}^ criterion which determines one’s caste, the caste system 
completely blocked the way for individual progress. The doc¬ 
trine of karma could be but a poor consolation under such 
circumstances. The security which the caste provides is pur¬ 
chased at a heavy price when men must completely subordinate 
themselves to it. 

The caste system gave rise to still more serious social evils. 
It denied certain civil and religious rights to a large number of 
people and led to the oppression and exploitation of one class 
by another, which has proved a constant source of discontent 
and unrest. The extreme social segmentation naturally pre¬ 
vented the growth of the sentiment of national unity. Patriot¬ 
ism was often misunderstood as loyalty to one’s caste and the 
interests of the caste rather than the community as a whole 
became the motive force in social life. True morality was 
superseded by the demands of caste observances, and sin came 
to mean nothing more than breach of caste rules. 

In the course of history, voices were occasionally raised 
against the rigid social stratification created by the caste sys¬ 
tem, but without any tangible results. Neither Buddhism nor 
Islam can be said to have done much to exterminate or even 
change the caste system. Theoretically the British could not 
have had any sympathy for the caste system but as rulers they 
were too shrewd to interfere directly with any of the social 
institutions prevailing in India unless they hindered the stabili¬ 
zation of their power in the country. In many ways, the caste 
system actually proved helpful to their policies. 

There are three main attitudes towards caste today. Some 
persons believe that the caste system is the creation of god, that 
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it is governed by the inexorable law of karma, that it still has 
its uses, and that therefore it must not be, nay, cannot be 
supplanted under any circumstances. This view is too reac¬ 
tionary in the context of the conditions at present prevailing in 
India to deserve serious consideration. There are others who 
would like to see the present three thousand or more castes 
grouped together into the four basic social orders of Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras and to preserve the caste 
system in that form. It is easily seen that such a combination 
of castes is neither possible nor desirable. 

The third attitude toward caste today is that of the social 
reformers who advocate a complete extermination of castes by 
all possible means. It is now realized that in spite of geo¬ 
graphical, climatic, racial, religious, and linguistic diversity, 
India possesses a fundamental cultural unity. It is rightly 
pointed out that the gravest evil of the caste system is that it 
has rendered Indian society undemocratic and a sociological 
myth. One, therefore, feels inclined strongly to support the 
plea that an active nationwide campaign be launched against 
caste, both through governmental and private agencies. 

Conditions are changing rapidly in modern India, both in the 
economic and the social spheres, bringing about many changes 
in the attitudes towards caste. The present economic pattern 
is slowly killing the occupational character of castes; new 
means of transportation and communication are breaking down 
the barriers against social intercourse; rigid observance of the 
rules regarding pollution through contact cannot be maintained. 
The belief in the divine origin of caste and its efficacy in pre¬ 
serving racial purity is now completely discountenanced. And 
the bhakti movement in religion has done much to unite the 
various castes in a sort of religious democracy. 

The caste control of marriage, however, seems to die hard. 
Even an educated Hindu who claims freedom in the matter of 
food, social intercourse, occupation, and travel will observe 
scrupulously the matrimonial rules of caste. This aspect of 
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caste will probably be the last to go. At any rate, it is most 
reassuring to find it laid down in the constitution of the Indian 
Republic, which indeed represents the collective will of the 
people of India, that ‘The State shall not discriminate against 
any citizen on the grounds only of religion, caste, sex, place of 
birth or any of them’’ and that “Untouchability is abolished and 
its practice in any form is forbidden.” 

The Ethics of Hinduism 

The ethical writings of the Hindus have dealt not only with 
the way of righteous conduct (dharma) in the four ends of life, 
and the four stages of life, and the four castes, but have also 
dealt with the righteous conduct which is desirable in many 
specific circumstances. In spite of this concern for ethical 
conduct, general Hindu ethics cannot be said to have been re- 
duced to any regular code. In ethics, as in metaphysics, the 
Hindu places greater emphasis on the inculcation of a proper 
attitude of mind than on the postulation of elaborate theories. 
For instance, the theoretical question as to whether the human 
will is free or determined does not seem to have particularly 
bothered a Hindu. All that he sought to do was to neutralize 
his will completely through mystic union with the Supreme 
Being. 

The practical side of Hindu ethics is portrayed in the inter¬ 
esting parable in the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad (V.2) which 
outlines the three cardinal virtues. Gods, men, and demons are 
said once to have gone to their common father, Prajapati, and 
requested him to instruct them. To the gods Prajapati com¬ 
municated the syllable “da,” which they correctly understood to 
mean damyata, practice self control. To men Prajapati com¬ 
municated the syllable “da,” which they understood to mean 
datta, practice charity. To demons, also, Prajapati commu¬ 
nicated the syllable “da,” which they took to mean dayadhvaniy 
practice compassion. The Upanishad further tells us that all 
beings are frequently reminded of this triple instruction of 
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Prajapati to practice self control, charity, and compassion 
when they hear the thundering of the clouds which produces 
the sound “da-da-da.’' 

The Bhagavad Gita, in the sixteenth chapter especially, lists 
a large number of other virtues such as fearlessness, purity of 
mind, sacrifice, uprightness, nonviolence, truth, freedom from 
anger, renunciation, tranquillity, aversion to fault-finding, free¬ 
dom from covetousness, gentleness, modesty, and steadiness. 
It also enjoins the avoidance of certain vices, particularly lust 
(kama), anger, and greed, which repiresent the “triple gate of 
hell.” 

The Hindu concept of sin is indeed very comprehensive and 
includes several views which range all the way from the most 
primitive belief that sin is a disease to the most elevated one 
which holds that sin is a denial of the soul or a betrayal of the 
self. Other views describe sin as a debt, or a breach of caste 
rules, or a defiance of god, or absence of harmony with the 
spiritual environment, or lack of spiritual power. 

It will thus be seen that the practical ethical theories of the 
Hindus are much the same as those of most civilized nations. 
But if the Hindus have anywhere distinguished themselves it is 
in their special emphasis on truth, nonviolence, sacrifice, and 
renunciation, which according to them are not merely passive 
virtues, but represent active social morality. 

Very little need be said about truth. Attention may only be 
drawn to the parable in the fourth book of the Chandogya 
Upanishad in which the student, when asked about his antece¬ 
dents by his teacher, gave the forthright reply that he did not 
know from what family he had come, he knew only his mother’s 
name; she had told him that she did not know from what father 
he was born since she had led a very wanton life in her youth. 
On account of this pure and straightforward truth told by the 
young man he was immediately accepted by the teacher as a 
worthy pupil for spiritual instruction—which emphasizes that 
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truthfulness is to be recognized as the only criterion of an 
individuaFs character and position. 

Nonviolence, ahiriisa, is the cosmic outlook of the Hindus 
which teaches them to respect all life, indeed all god’s creation. 
Closely allied with it is the teaching that man should see with 
equality everything in the image of one’s own self and do good 
to all creatures. It is indeed well said that the doctrine of 
ahirhsa, with its host of implications, is of far greater impor¬ 
tance than the costliest philanthropic institutions. 

The concept of sacrifice dominates the entire Hindu view of 
life. The form and extent of sacrifice may have varied from 
age to age, but its underlying spirit has endured through the 
ages—that spirit which is expressed in the words of the Bha- 
gavad Gita, ^‘fostering each other you shall attain to the su¬ 
preme good.” The Bhagavad Gita in the same passage in the 
third book also speaks of the whole universe as a ^^wheel of 
sacrifice,” which works on the ethical principle of mutual inter¬ 
dependence among its constituents. One must not be remiss 
in playing his appointed part in that sacrifice lest the proper 
functioning of the world should be adversely affected. 

The concept of renunciation in Hinduism has been very much 
misunderstood. It is often suggested that renunciation is a 
negative virtue, that it has no social value. It cannot be denied 
that the actual practice of renunciation in popular Hinduism 
has given sufficient ground for .such a misunderstanding, but the 
true ideal in this respect is given in the Bhagavad Gita, which 
reconciles renunciation with sacrifice and with the doctrine of 
the solidarity of society and the maintenance of the universe. 
A true sannyasin, one who has renounced the world, practices 
renunciation in action, not renunciation of action. 

The role of man in relation to the world is best described in 
the Bhagavad Gita in the third chapter where it is said, ^There¬ 
fore, without attachment perform always the work that has to 
be done, for man attains to the highest by doing work without 
attachment.” 



Chapter 5 


RELIGIOUS PRACTICES OF 
THE HINDUS 


by SiVAPRASAD Bhattacharyya 


Although Hindu thought has been unambiguous in its recog¬ 
nition that spiritual values overshadow all earthly considera¬ 
tions, it has never been half-hearted in acknowledging the 
importance of worldly obligations. It has always held that 
whatever a man attempts and achieves in this life is nothing 
but a form of worship of the Divine in the world around us 
and in man. It is dharma which sustains and enlivens man, and 
if it is to be a live force in this world it must be expressed 
through a healthy network of prcictices which guide man in his 
everyday life. 

Religion as mere sentiment or reverence cannot survive the 
test of time as w^ell as religion based on ritualism which requires 
its devotees to practice the art and craft of religious worship. 
Religious practices are a means to an end and use the quickest 
and surest devices which have been discovered through com¬ 
mon sense, custom, and intelligence. The religious practices 
discussed here embody the religious wisdom and experience of 
the Hindus through the ages. 

The Vedic sacrifices of olden times have become puja, the 
worship of deities, in modern Hinduism, absorbing the old prac¬ 
tices and adapting them to the needs of the settled life of a 
householder, aiming at peace and prosperity. The aim of puja, 
the modern form of sacritice, is to give satisfaction to the 
Supreme Being as sacrifice did in the past. In this belief, the 
Lord is a cosmic person and His satisfaction is the final goal 
of religious experience. The offering of materials and the repe- 
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tition of the liturgical prayers form the basis of the modern 
puja^ retaining the pattern of the ancient sacrifice. 

INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY IN HINDUISM 

It is important to remember that for a Hindu worship is an 
individual experience. C^ommunal and congregational worship 
are foreign to the fundamental idea of worship and the orthodox 
Hindu looks upon both as poses and artificial elaborations. 
The individual worship of the Hindu aims at the realization by 
the worshiper of the underlying unity with the deity. As the 
old Seers say, “Thou art veritably, I, O Omnipotent Deity, and I 
am Thou.^’ Worship is thus a closed function, an individuaPs 
own affair. Even at the major festivals when large numbers of 
people gather, the individual aspect holds good, for the devotee 
must follow the rules and regulations himself and must partici¬ 
pate with the proper mental attitude, which cannot be the 
responsibility of a proxy. 

Diversity of Religious Practices 

Any discussion of the religious practices of the Hindus must 
bear in mind the enormous diversity which is characteristic of 
the religious life of this subcontinent. We have the regularly 
performed worship in the home and the worship which is per¬ 
formed at special times and for special purposes. The followers 
of different cults, Saivas, Vaishnavas, Saktas, and the Smartas 
have their chosen deity or a group of deities as the object of their 
worship. There are variations in worship according to caste, 
and according to the Vedic and Tantric forms of ritual; and 
there are many variations in practices in different parts of the 
country. 

For instance, a Vaishnava in southern India may accept 
Vishnu as Narayana as his chosen deity, with Lakshmi as the 
representation of Sakti for him; while a Vaishnava in northern 
India, following Chaitanya, would worship Vishnu as Krishna 
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with Radha as the Mother Goddess. Another devotee might 
worship Rama as his chosen deity, with Hanuman almost rival¬ 
ing or even overshadowing him in certain circles; Sita is 
equated with §akti in this case. A worshiper of Siva might have 
Uma or Durga as the attendant deity, with Ganesa also an 
object of devotion. A devotee of Sakti, Power, in her terrifying 
aspect might worship Kali or Tara as his chosen deity. In 
every case, the chosen deity is the primary object of devotion, 
but the images would be different and the practices would vary 
in many details. 

Underlying Unity 

Throughout all this diversity, however, there runs a common 
pattern, for in the practices as well as in the speculative thought 
of Hinduism there is an underlying unity. All twice-born Hindus 
recognize their five daily obligations: the offering to the gods, 
the offering to the Seers, the offering to the forefathers, the 
offering to lower animals, and the offering to humanity. These 
obligations are embodied in the daily religious practices in the 
home. Starting before sunrise, the religious Hindu purifies 
himself and performs his morning worship; at “midday,” which 
may be anywhere from around ten o’clock until noon, he per¬ 
forms his worship before the image, and offers food to animals 
and to guests; at dusk, he once more worships according to a 
prescribed ritual, and after that he takes his evening meal. 

In addition to the daily practices in the home, there are 
special religious practices which are common throughout all 
India. Of the sacraments, at least those of initiation, marriage, 
and burial would be practiced by all. If the father of the family 
is dead, the memorial rites for the forefathers, srMdha, must be 
performed at regular intervals. Special vows and petitions are 
frequently observed, according to individual circumstances, and 
the major festivals of the gods are celebrated with varying 
practices according to the sectarian loyalties of the individual. 

While the temples are dedicated to many different deities, 
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the daily practices in the temples follow a common pattern. 
They begin with the auspicious lamp ceremony at the last 
eighth of the night when the deity is awakened. Then the 
deity is bathed, and worshiped; at midday, cooked food is 
offered to the deity, followed by a lamp ceremony, after which 
the deity rests until late afternoon when there is the anointing 
and decorating ceremony. In the evening there is an elaborate 
lamp ceremony after which food is again offered to the deity, fol¬ 
lowed by the final ceremony at which the deity is retired for the 
night. In addition to these daily ceremonies, there are elaborate 
rites, often lasting several days, at the time of the important 
festivals. It should be born in mind that while the five daily 
offerings are an obligation for the Hindu, there is no obligation 
to participate in the ceremonies at the temple. Some very de¬ 
vout Hindus go to the temple rarely, if at all. 

Pilgrimages, too, are a part of the religious practices of 
Hindus of all sects, and from all parts of the country. Long 
portions of the Puranas, and especially the Mahabharata, are 
devoted to the description of the holy spots of India, and pil¬ 
grimages to such spots are regarded as being desirable for men¬ 
tal solace, the cultivation of piety, for spiritual uplift, and as a 
means of penance for sins. No Hindu life is complete without a 
pilgrimage to some of these holy places. 

Also common to the religious practices pf the Hindu is be¬ 
lief in the efficacy of the meditative disciplines of yoga as 
developed by the Seers and taught throughout the ages. 
Although the ordinary householder may not have the time or 
opportunity to gain great proficiency in the yogic disciplines, 
even in his daily practices he can follow them to some extent, 
and if he goes on to the fourth stage of life he will have the 
opportunity to practice them more fully. 

Individuals Who Have Special Responsibilities 

Before turning to a consideration of the religious practices 
followed in the household, in the temple, on pilgrimages, and in 
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courts, priests know more about the technicalities, and in such 
major ceremonies as marriage or a big festival more than one 
priest would be employed. 

The guru is the personal teacher, the spiritual preceptor who 
has himself gained spiritual insight; he is indispensable for 
spiritual betterment, and is a vital factor in the imparting of 
Vedic knowledge. Vedic knowledge is a precious treasure 
handed down from the elder to the younger, from the teacher 
to the pupil. The Upanishad says that ^^he who knows has a 
teacher.” In later thought, the guru is the visible embodiment 
of truth, and is identified with god. IJevotion and service to 
the teacher are cardinal virtues to this day. While the name 
guru stresses the static aspect, the name achdrya points to his 
dynamic phase; as a guru he is great and venerable in his 
knowledge and realization; while as an acharya he is one who 
not only puts into practice his knowledge and himself walks 
the path, but puts the pupil also in the way and takes him 
along the path. No learned man attains completeness until he 
enriches his example and experience with propagation through 
teaching. 

The family astrologer who warns of danger and determines 
the auspicious times for all new undertakings, and the pandit, 
or learned man, who decides carefully the questions related to 
possible courses of action and correct conduct, are less impor¬ 
tant than the priest and the guru, but by no means unworthy. 

The sa7tnydsin is a man who has renounced the worldly life 
and keeps himself away from it as much as possible, following 
a definite spiritual discipline designed to bring about union 
with god. He may be a man who has completed the first three 
stages of life, or a younger man who has adopted the ascetic 
path of the sannyasin by choice. Ordinarily, a sannyasin 
would be following a specific ascetic discipline laid down by 
his guru. 

The swdmt is an initiated member of a religious order, sub¬ 
ject to the usual vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience to 
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the order, and following the pattern of religious and social 
practices of his order. Sometimes the title ‘‘swamU^ is restricted 
to the head of the order, but more commonly it applies to the 
senior members of the order who have attained spiritual insight. 

Sddhu ordinarily means a holy man, not referring to any 
particular order or spiritual discipline. In common parlance, 
sannyasin, swami, and sadhu are often used interchangeably 
without regard for special connotations, generally to denote per¬ 
sons leading—or, at any rate, professing to lead—a life of 
asceticism. 

While anyone who follows a fixed path of yogic disciplines 
may be called a yogiy the name is usually applied to those who 
are following the path of meditation outlined in the Tantric 
disciplines, especially the rules concerning posture, breathing, 
and mental control. In that sense, a guru, a sannyasin, and a 
swam! might also on occasion be referred to as a yogi. 

MATERIALS USED IN WORSHIP 

Some knowledge of the materials and techniques for worship 
is necessary in order to understand the practices which are such 
an important part of the religious life of the Hindu. 

The Shrine and Symbols 

In the home, the worship is performed in the puja room, 
either a room set aside for that purpose or a corner of another 
room, sometimes, though rarely, the kitchen. There on a small 
shrine will be placed the image of the god, or one of the abstract 
symbols commonly used. If an image is used in the home, it will 
usually be only a few inches high, sometimes several feet high 
in the temple, and usually made of such metal as gold, silver, 
copper, or an alloy of eight metals. Some images are made 
of stone, others of wood, and often an image is made of clay 
for ceremonial worship on an important occasion. Sometimes 
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in a home or small shrine, a picture is used as the object of 
worship. 

The abstract symbols used as the objects of worship include 
the sdlagrama for Vishnu, a fossilized ammonite stone taken 
from the GandakI River; the bdnalihga for Siva, a stone found 
in the Narmada River; a stone found in the river Sone for 
Ganesa; a round marble stone for Surya, the Sun. Some 
Vaishnavas worship a patta, a stone or metallic plaque with 
figures of the Lord and his incarnations engraved on it. The 
Siva lihga is also included among the abstract symbols of the 
deity; it is shaped like a post with a rounded top, made of clay 
or stone, varying from a few inches to several feet in height. 
Worship may also be offered to books, as at the time of the 
festival devoted to Sarasvati, the goddess of learning. 

Those who have been initiated according to the Tantric rites 
may worship a yantra, a mystic symbol often formed of a .square 
with four openings, or doors, on its sides, enclosing a circle with 
eight spokes and a small circle at the center. The designs used 
in the yantras vary with different deities; another well-known 
mystic diagram is the Yantra, made up of complicated 
equilateral triangles, squares, and circles, representing the gates 
to the deities and their locations. These diagrams are inscribed 
on footstools, on birch leaves for Rama, or on copper alloy 
plates; the designs may be cut into the metal, or made with 
saffron or turmeric paste or charcoal ashes of the lotus for 
Sakti; for Vishnu, the designs may be made of sandal paste, and 
for Siva holy gray ashes are used. Orthodox Sakta opinion does 
not allow a yantra near a salagrama or an image, nor does a 
strict Vaishnava allow the toyching of a yantra, especially in 
worship at night. 

The man^ala is simpler than a yantra. It is a geometric 
design made on the ground with powders of five different colors, 
divided into circular, hexagonal, and square compartments. 
Near the mandalas are the vessels to be consecrated for wor- 
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ship and sometimes there are cavities in the directions of the 
four quarters of the compass. Mandalas can be for any deity, 
the god having been invoked in them in the midst of a closed 
room. Sometimes a mandala is used in place of a salagrama, 
but only by those who have been initiated. Those who worship 
through a mandala or a yantra hold that the symbol and the 
deity are as the body and the self, which indicates that this type 
of worship is only for the advanced worshiper. 

Materials Used for Purification and Offering 

A variety of material is used in the worship of the deity. Of 
great efficacy in worship is the use of fire, the purifier, the repre¬ 
sentation of the sun here on earth; it is through fire that the 
subtle body is released from the physical body at death. Earth 
as the sustainer of creatures in the form of clay, generally from 
sacred rivers, is used in the consecration of images, in the cere¬ 
monies for the forefathers, and in making a clay linga and 
idols. Bells and gongs are used to attract the attention of the 
gods and powers above who bear witness to the worship of the 
devotee. 

Water is necessary for the ceremonial bath, for sipping and 
sprinkling in all ceremonies, for bathing the images, and as an 
offering in many ceremonies, e.specially those for deceased 
ancestors. Water must be touched before all forms of worship 
as a symbolic bath, and it is obligatory to sip water at every 
stage of worship as a sign of earnestness of intent. The im¬ 
portance of water is illustrated by a story narrated in the early 
literature of how three hundred millions of valiant, terrifying 
demons of evil intent, though of Lilliputian size, obstructed the 
sun’s chariot and tried to gobble him up. The gods and sages 
simultaneously offered full water offerings, sanctified with the 
repetition of mantras, which acted like a thunderbolt on the 
demons and burned them up. The twice-born are enjoined to 
follow their example three times every day: early in the morn¬ 
ing, before taking their main meal, and at dusk. 
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Foods of many kinds are used as offerings, sometimes grains 
and seeds such as barley, sesame, and rice, and sometimes 
cooked foods including an unending variety of sweets, vege¬ 
tables, and rice. Clarified butter is often used to anoint the 
images and for purification of materials used in worship. 
Kusa grass, which may be collected beforehand, is used as a 
seat for meditation, as the mat on which offerings are placed, 
and in the sacred fire; it is known as the purifier. Durva grass, 
which .should not be gathered and stored, is an ingredient of 
the offerings to the gods and the forefathers, and must be treated 
in different ways for the ceremonies for the forefathers and for 
the worship of Siva. The leaves and branches of certain sacred 
trees are essential for many offerings and ceremonies. Sandal¬ 
wood incense is regularly used in worship. Flowers and colored 
powders are used to decorate the images and in some of the 
larger temples there are elaborate jeweled costumes in which the 
deity is dressed for important festival occasions. 

TIMES FOR RELIGIOUS OBSERVANCES 

Time is an essential element in religious observances—as one 
ritualist puts it, it is better to have one offering at the proper 
time than to have many at unseasonable moments. The time 
for the morning worship is at sunrise, from twenty-four minutes 
before to twenty-four minutes after. A trangression of that 
time limitation requires expiation through the saying of ten 
Gayatris. The midday worship is to be done in the morning 
before noon, and the evening worship must be done twenty-four 
minutes before or after sunset. An auspicious ceremony for 
one’s forefathers must be done in the morning before noon. 
Similar injunctions set the proper time on holy days for the 
beginning and ending of fasts, taking ceremonial baths, and 
giving gifts. Auspicious times for fulfilling vows, going on pil¬ 
grimages, and for all ceremonies must be observed, taking into 
account the moment, the lunar mansion, the conjunction of the 
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planets, the hour of the day, the day of the month, whether 
it is the bright or dark fortnight, the season, and the half year. 
The demands of the time schedule for worship may appear to be 
an unwarranted limitation on a man’s freedom, but it is not a 
great worry to the devout Hindu who simply tries his level best 
to arrive at a golden mean between his obligations to the world 
and to his Creator. 

PHYSICAL ACTS IN WORSHIP 

Worship requires physical, verbal, and mental effort. The 
physical effort is concerned with the proper condition, posture, 
and use of the body; and with the proper arrangement and use 
of the materials involved in worship. 

Bathing 

The bath as an act of purification is a necessary preliminary 
to every religious performance. There are seven acknowledged 
varieties of bath, including what to the uninitiated may appear 
to be paradoxical, the fire bath with sacred ashes, and the air 
bath with the dust raised in the air from the hoofs of cows. 
There are times when baths are especially auspicious, such as at 
the time of an eclipse, or at the time of favorable conjunctions 
of the planets when special merit attaches to bathing. There 
are also particular lunar days for individual rivers and holy 
spots, as for instance at the time of the Dasara festival when a 
dip in the Ganges is believed to cure a man of his burden of the 
ten sins of body, mind, and speech. At such times the river 
is worshiped in all solemnity, generally on the river bank. 

Eating and Fasting 

The food eaten is an important factor in the preparation of 
the body for the physical effort of worship; it must not be of the 
kind which excites the passions or hinders concentration, and 
it must not be taken before the morning or the midday wor- 
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ship, and in the evening it is taken after worship. Fasting 
for a long period is not encouraged, but fasting for a day is 
encouraged on the eleventh day of the month and required in 
certain months; sometimes it involves the regulation of the 
food eaten for longer periods of time. Fasting is also under¬ 
taken at times in the fulfilment of vows, and the preparation 
for special ceremonies. Sometimes a devout Saiva fasts and 
worships on the fourteenth day of every month—for as long as 
fourteen years if he has a vow. 

Clothing and Symbols on the Body 

While worshiping and performing special rites, the man wears 
no upper garment, no sewed cotton garments, and no shoes. 
The sacred thread is worn over the left shoulder, going diag¬ 
onally across the body to the right of the waist, but it is worn 
as a garland around the neck when making the water offering 
to saints, and worn over the right shoulder while performing 
the ceremonial rites for the forefathers. The devout Hindu 
also wears on his head the little lock of hair, the sikhd, some¬ 
times knotted, sometimes merely a tuft of hair slightly longer 
than the rest, which the Tantric devotee regards as the orifice 
of the spirit, the point at which the spirit entered at initiation 
(before initiation one is as good as dead) and leaves at death. 
The sikha is the repository of spirit because all spiritual energy 
lies there. An old Vedic text runs, ^Woid is he if he is not 
covered and is cleanshaved; for him the sikha is the cover (pro¬ 
tection).'^ The sikha is regarded as the symbol of a Hindu's 
resolve to face life unmoved. 

At the time of worship, material must be available for put¬ 
ting the marks, called tilaka marks, on various parts of the 
body, particularly on the forehead. These tilaka marks, which 
are more common in southern India, are made in various ways, 
according to the cult of the worshiper, with sacred clay, ashes, 
sandal-paste, or simply water. Horizontal marks are Smarta 
or Saiva; vertical marks are Vaishnava. 
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elaborate ceremonials. The sixfold touching of the body makes 
the touch of the Divine possible, for, to use the language of the 
poet Tagore, we need not merely His speech, but His touch in 
every limb. 

Dancing 

In former times, female dancers occupied an important posi¬ 
tion in temple worship and at festivals, but they are out of 
vogue now because of the temptations to immoral life which 
they held out. It is now be^coming increasingly difficult to find 
such women who have dedicated themselves to the service of the 
deity and have adopted the profession of temple dancers. 

Care of the Images 

The personal care of the image is the one great concern of 
the worshiper, that which adds grace and grandeur to life. This 
includes the worry as to the proper maintenance and adjust¬ 
ment of the shrine. The arrangement of the materials used in 
the puja ceremony is governed by hard and fast rules; for in¬ 
stance, noncooked food and lamps are always placed on the 
image’s left and cooked food on the image’s right. Beautiful 
and graceful clothing should be provided for the image during 
the cold season, and in the hot season in the afternoon the image 
is immersed in showers of water and then offered seasonal fruits 
as refreshment. It is no mere poet’s effusion in the Bhagavata 
Purana when it tells the classic story of the devout king 
Ambarisha who led a god-centered life, employing his hands in 
cleansing the temple, his eyes in gazing at the Lord and His 
shrine, and his two nostrils in inhaling the fragrance of His 
lotus feet. Such is the devotion of the devout Hindu in caring 
for the shrine and image of the Lord. 

Gifts 

Gifts also play a prominent part in the religion of a devout 
Hindu as a means of expiating sins and acquiring merit and 
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mental peace. They are the specific dharma assigned for the 
present aeon, and take the form of money, gold, land, food, and 
cows. The merit in giving a gift is heightened by considerations 
of time, place, the recipient, and the attitude of the donor, as 
well as the nature of the gift. At the time of an eclipse, for 
instance, it is especially auspicious to give gifts to beggars; 
certain rites are made more auspicious by giving gifts to Brah¬ 
mans; visits to certain important shrines and holy bathing 
places should also include the giving of gifts. 

Consistent with the all-embracing character of religion, re¬ 
ligious practices are made to include works of public utility 
such as the planting of trees on the roadside for wayfarers, the 
digging of wells and tanks, the erection of landing places on 
river banks for bathing, the building of shrines and temples and 
establishments for monks and for pilgrims, and the maintenance 
of asylums for the diseased. The erection and support of 
temples is as much a part of religion as is sacrifice, and is a 
necessary supplement to individual worship in the thought of 
the Hindus. 

THE ROLE OF SOUND IN WORSHIP 

Verbal effort in worship is more exacting than physical effort, 
especially from the point of view of ritualism. It is accom¬ 
plished by the repetition of mantras. 

The Mantra 

A mantra is a mystic religious text which has been revealed 
to men by a Seer; it has the property of saving the soul of one 
who cherishes it. A mantra may be one syllable, as in the case 
of the mantra OM, or it is more likely to be a verse from the 
Vedic scriptures running to sixty or more syllables; in the 
Tantric forms it may be a hundred and ten syllables, and some¬ 
times even longer. It may be in prose or in poetry. 
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The effective power of correctly articulated sounds is an ac¬ 
cepted belief in Hindu thought—they can create the world and 
sustain it. The sound itself is the basis for the efficacy of the 
mantra. The world was created by the utterance of the proper- 
sounds, and it is maintained by the repetition of the proper 
sounds, just as the sun is kept in its proper position only be¬ 
cause people worship it regularly with the proper mantras. The 
mantra has the same kind of creative power which was present 
at the creation of the universe. The power of the mantra is 
shown in the case of supernatural powers and miracles, for a 
mantra properly repeated by one who has been initiated into its 
mystic meaning and power helps him to get what is in his 
thoughts. In religious instruction the guru teaches a disciple a 
mantra and its inner, mystical meaning. To be efficacious, the 
mantra must be repeated by a person who believes in it and 
understands it; only then can worldly and spiritual ends be 
attained by the repetition of a mantra. To repeat a mantra 
incorrectly is a sin. 

Not any and every sound has this mystic efficacy. Supermen, 
men who are all truth and have lived lives of perfect asceticism, 
can conceive and devise mantras. Lesser men have composed 
prayers and hymns which are used in worship but are regarded 
as of lesser value. Mantras are not created by men; they are 
recorded by those Seers capable of recognizing them. 

Mantras form the vehicle of puja and are almost exclusively 
in Sanskrit, the speech of the gods. This has been the case 
all over the land except in some parts of southern and north¬ 
western India where Tamil and Hindi, sometimes mixed with 
Sanskrit, have come to be u.sed among certain groups under 
pressure of circumstances. The mantras repeated at the three 
daily services in the home generally come from the Vedic scrip¬ 
tures; Vedic mantras may be used only by twice-born men; 
women and §udras must use Puranic or Tantric mantras. In the 
special pujas, a number of mantras are in later Sanskrit, taken 
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from or based on the Puranas. The Tantras have fundamental 
mystic prayers based on the Vedic mantras and have a host of 
monosyllabic essential, or crucial, mantras similar to the Vedic 
OM. In Tantric worship there are mantras of six and twelve 
syllables, and specific syllabic mantras for specific tutelary 
deities, such as ram, kshaum, klim, called seeds, and regarded 
as strictly secret. 

Each individual syllable in the mantra should be pronounced 
neither slowly nor rapidly; it should be distinct, as they say, 
like the pearls falling off a broken pearl necklace. The process 
gains in effectiveness as it is more and more silently done, and 
the greatest efficacy attaches to meditation in which there is no 
muttering at all, where there is only silent meditation over the 
fundamental unity: I am He, He is I. From the conceptual 
standpoint, it is the realization of god in man, the ascent of the 
spirit toward the deity by means of the mantra. The division 
of mantras into male, female, and neuter, and into dormant and 
waking mantras, indicates their effectiveness in different opera¬ 
tions as recognized by convention which has been shaped by the 
experiences of advanced worshipers. 

The mantra OM and the Gayatrl mantra have already been 
cited. Other representative mantras are given here: 

‘‘O waters, you are the veritable source of delight; as such do 
infuse strength into us to endow us with vision, at once great 
and gratifying. That favor of yours exceedingly beneficial, ap¬ 
portion it among us as do well-wishing mothers.” 

‘^That eye [the Sun] placed by the Lord and beneficial to the 
gods, which rises up blazing in the east—may we be seeing it 
for a hundred autumns, may we be hearing it for a hundred 
autumns, may we be discoursing on it for a hundred autumns, 
may we be enjoying it for a hundred autumns.” 

“May our donors prosper, let the Vedas and our children 
flourish. Let not our faith flicker. May we have much to offer 
as gifts. May our food multiply and may we be favored with 
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guests. Let people come to beg of us but may we never be beg* 
ging from another.” ^ 

obeisance to Siva, the gentle, the one Cause of the three 
causes. To Thee I surrender myself. You are my resort, O 
Great and Lordly One.” 

“My salutation to Krishna, Govinda, the Lord who is re¬ 
lated to the great Brahman, ever vigilant to the welfare of cows 
and Brahmans, to him who guarantees welfare to the world.” 

“1 bow to the forefathers, who are in heaven, the embodied 
partakers of the food offered in srMdha in the context of the 
desire after fruit, competent to grant all desires. It is they who 
grant deliverance to them that are free from desires.” 

Japa 

The repetition, over and over again, of a mantra or one of the 
names of god is called japa. It serves the obvious purpose of 
centering the attention of the mind on a divine object, and also, 
when the mantra is properly understood and pronounced, 
creates the effect which the mantra is designed to produce. 
Repetition of the Gayatri ten, eighteen, twenty-eight, one hun¬ 
dred and eight, or one thousand times is an expiation for differ¬ 
ent sins. The repetition of the names of a deity eight, twelve, 
thirty-two, a hundred, a hundred and eight, or a thousand times, 
depending upon the requirements of the occasion, is held to be 
an armor of protection. Devout Hindus assign to particular 
names of a deity particular properties. For instance, Vishnu is 
remembered as Vishnu when one takes a medicine; he is remem¬ 
bered as Janaradana when taking food, and as Padmanabha 
when retiring at night. At all times of the day, at the beginning 
of every undertaking, the devout Hindu has one of the names 
of the Lord on his lips. 

Prayer beads are used when a mantra or a name of a deity is 

^ This mantra is repeated during the ceremonial rites for the deceased fore¬ 
fathers. 
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to be repeated many times. The prayer beads are usually made 
of different woods for the different major deities, and additional 
beads or small earthen balls are used when there will be a large 
number of japas, running into the hundreds or thousands. The 
correct method for touching the beads while counting the japas 
is specifically outlined for the devotee. 

In addition to the names of the Lord and mantras, the devout 
Hindu repeats each day prayers which are taken from the Vedic 
scriptures or from later compositions in the Puranas and the 
Tantras or even prayers written more recently, prayers which 
are evidences of the sincerity of ^The heart in pilgrimage.'^ The 
commonly used prayers include prayers to the nine planets, to 
the Sun, prayers based on the eight names of Vishnu and Siva, 
the prayer for Sarasvall, and prayers to the chosen deity if it 
happens to be different from Vishnu or Siva. 

Music 

Music is an essential part of many public ceremonies, and 
plays a prominent role in popular religious practices as a means 
of retelling the Puranic and epic stories and as an expression of 
devotion among the bhaktas. Music is a necessary feature of 
all marriages, initiations, and other religious ceremonies. In 
order that the atmosphere may be purified by the auspicious 
sound of wind instruments and drums, a small orchestra is 
installed before the entrance of the house or temple where the 
ceremony is to be held and plays almost continuously. Such 
orchestras usually go before the processions of the deities when 
carried through the streets on festival occasions. Certain tradi¬ 
tional musical themes, called rdgas, are recognized as creating 
a mood for meditation when played properly on stringed 
instruments. 

The devout Hindu likes to gather with others, either in the 
home or temple or some public place, to hear competent musi¬ 
cians sing the hymns of devotion, many of which have come 
down from ancient and medieval times. Sometimes the hymns 
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are sung by a soloist; sometimes a group of singers joins in the 
singing. One well-known form is the bhajana, a song of devo¬ 
tional love, based on traditional themes, and sung to the accom¬ 
paniment of drums and stringed instruments. Another type of 
musical expression of devotion is the kirtana, found chiefly in 
Bengal. It consists of the singing of a religious poem by a 
soloist, each verse being repeated by a chorus, with the singing 
occasionally giving place to recitation, dancing, and instru¬ 
mental interludes. Kirtanas often last several hours and usu¬ 
ally create in the participants a state of religious exaltation. 

PURITY IN WORSHIP 

The place of worship and the worshiper must be scrupulously 
pure. In order to make sure that the heart and the shrine are 
fit to be the sanctuary of the Lord, the ritualists have insisted 
on five items of purity: purity of the body, purity of the image, 
purity of the things offered, purity or accuracy of the mantras, 
purity of the mind. 

Purity of the body is insured by bathing, by sipping, and by 
cleaning the fingers and fingertips through the touch of a flower. 
It is negated by defilement both through birth and death of 
blood relatives. Those who follow strictly the orthodox regu¬ 
lations are not allowed to shave themselves. Sexual continence 
is invariably a prerequisite of the performance of religious rites. 

Purity of the image is assured by proper installation; if there 
is a defilement, purity is regained by pouring over the image 
the five bovine purifiers—milk, curds, clarified butter, cow 
urine, and cow dung—with appropriate mantras. The image 
must of course be made of proper materials, that is, of stone, 
metal, or wood. Images wdiich are worn out, torn, burned, 
desecrated, or dilapidated are restored through elaborate forms 
of ceremonial repair and reinstallation. 

Purity of the things offered requires that certain things must 
be procured by the conscientious worshiper himself: the grass, 
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the flowers, the river water, and the fuel for the fire. If not 
gathered by the worshiper himself, he must be sure that they 
have been properly gathered and prepared. The flowers must 
be freshly plucked, except in the case of the lotus, and they 
must not have fallen to the ground. Similar conventions hold 
good in the case of the tulasi leaf which is essential in the 
worship of Vishnu, while the restrictions in the case of the vilva 
leaf are not so stringent. 

Purity of the mantras requires that the proper mantra be 
repeated, that it be pronounced correctly, and that it be 
done with the proper mental attitude of understanding and 
belief. 

Purity of the mind is related primarily to internal worship 
and is attained through yogic disciplines. In worship it is 
guaranteed by the rite called '^I'he Obstruction of Obstacles/’ 
which is performed by waving the hand around the head while 
reciting non-Vedic mantras, thus assuring that all superhuman 
agencies obstructing concentration are driven out. 

MENTAL ACTS IN WORSHIP 

Physical and verbal effort in worship are completed by mental 
effort which takes the form of Vedic study and yogic practices. 

Study of the Scriptures 

The study of the scriptures, especially in the case of non- 
Vedic readings, is a part of the act of worship which is not just 
a scriptural obligation, but is an obligation sanctioned b}^ 
society. The most frequently read sections of the scriptures 
are the Vedic Saihhitas, extracts from the Upanishads, the 
Harivamsa which comes at the end of the Mahfibharata, the 
Ramayana, the Bhagavata Purana, the Bhagavad Gita, the One 
Thousand Names of the Mother, the One Thousand Names of 
Vishnu, the Prayers of Siva, the mystic prayer to the Sun God 
in the bigger Puranic form, and the prayer to the Divine 
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Mother. These and other similar sacred writings are often read 
at scheduled times throughout the year. For instance, the 
prayer to the Mother is read in full on the eighth, ninth, and 
fourteenth days of both fortnights of the lunar month by a 
devout Hindu; frequently, the Bhagavad Gita is read in full on 
the eleventh and twelfth days of the month. The reading from 
the scriptures and the recitation of hymns and prayers gratify 
the Lord whose image form represents his worldly personality, 
a treasured property to be attentively served. 

Yogic Fracttces 

Mental effort as used in worship before the image, and in 
prolonged meditation exercises at other times, has been outlined 
in the Bhagavad Gita and systematized in the writings on yoga 
by Patanjali. The practice of yoga is outlined under eight 
heads: the abstentions, obligations, postures, breath control, 
abstraction, concentration, mc^ditation, and absorption. The 
abstentions are from violence, lying, theft, satisfaction of the 
senses, and acceptance of gifts. The obligations are to clean¬ 
liness, contentment, ascetic practices, study of the scriptures, 
and contemplation of the Lord. 

The postures are worked out in detail, designed to control 
the body and to make it possible to remain motionless in wor¬ 
ship and meditation for long periods of time without bodily 
distractions. Breath control, pranayama, which must be 
learned from a guru, calms and controls the body and con¬ 
tributes to the attainment of supersensuous states. Abstrac¬ 
tion, concentration, and meditation are the means of mental 
effort by which the worshiper fixes the senses and mind on the 
one Reality; they are the intense mental effort of worship for 
which the devotee must be prepared by long and careful instruc¬ 
tion from a guru. Before the worshiper is successful in this 
endeavor to become one with the Spirit, certain visions like that 
of mist, nebulous smoke, a lightning flash, and a sort of moon¬ 
light radiance are experienced. By means of control estab- 
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lished through yogic disciplines, he makes himself secure from 
the disabilities of old age, disease, and even death, as well as the 
disabilities bequeathed to him from his previous birth. His 
body is rejuvenated, and, charged with the fire of yoga, he 
becomes proof against all temptations. 

Vows 

Vows are also an important part of the religious practices of 
the Hindus, though they are forms of ascetic rigor and are less 
prevalent. At present they are observed more among the 
womenfolk than among men. For instance, a woman might 
pray for some blessing, such as the health of her child, and in 
return take a vow that for six successive years she will fast on 
the sixth day of the bright fortnight every month, the fast 
becoming more rigorous every year until it culminates in total 
abstinence from food on that day during the sixth year. Many 
such vows are observed regularly throughout the year, or made 
in times of crisis. 


RELIGIOUS PRACTICES IN THE HOME 
Morning 

The daily religious practices in the home begin before dawn, 
in the last eighth of the night. The devout Hindu rises from 
his bed, repeats the name of the Lord, offers obeisance in his 
mind to his guru, and recites the morning remembrance prayer 
in which he resolves to do the day’s work under the guidance of 
the Lord: am the Lord in no wise different from Him, the 

Brahman, suffering from no disabilities such as affliction and 
anguish. I am existence-knowledge-bliss, ever free. O Lord of 
the world, all intelligence, the paramount deity, the spouse of 
Lakshmi, O Vishnu, waking in the early morning I shall comply 
with the responsibilities of my mundane existence. I am cog¬ 
nizant of dharma, though I have no inclination toward it—I 
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know its reverse but I am not averse thereto. O Lord, Hrishl- 
kesa, dominating my sensuous entity, with Thee in my hearths 
cavity, as I am commissioned, so shall I act.’’ 

He then answers nature’s call, observes strictly the rules of 
personal cleanliness, takes his morning bath, and binds the tuft 
of hair, sikha, as he recites the Gayatri mantra. The morning 
worship is then performed, either on the river bank or in the 
puja room. He sits, facing the east, and sips water, purifying 
himself with a sprinkling of water, sprinkles water around 
where he is sitting, practices breath control, and then invokes 
the deity by nyasa, the touching of the limbs. He repeats 
prayers for condoning lapses, meditates on the Sun, and facing 
the sun repeats the Gayatri a fixed number of times (ten, eight¬ 
een, twenty-eight, one hundred and eight, one thousand, or 
whatever is his custom). He then dismisses the deity with a 
short water offering, followed by the repetition of the first 
verses of the first three Sarhhita Vedas. Then he offers water 
again, and finishes with obeisance. If he is fatherless, he makes 
an offering of water, sometimes with sesame seeds added, to the 
forefathers. 

Midday 

The second or midday prayers may be done any time after 
sunrise and must be done before taking food. The ceremony 
should be preceded by a visit to the guru if possible, and a look 
at an auspicious person such as a swami. This worship is per¬ 
formed in the puja room before the shrine. The deity is 
anointed to the accompaniment of the appropriate mantras; then 
the worshiper meditates on the deity. The offerings to the Lord 
are then made, including flowers, scent, incense, light, and food, 
both cooked and uncooked. Chips of wood are then offered to 
fire, with appropriate mantras. That is followed by offerings to 
groups of deities who are thought of as the same as the multiple- 
formed Lord. Food is offered to animals, and to guests, and the 
puja is ended. 
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The best time for reading the scriptures is after the puja. 
The offering of food to animals may be done by giving a few 
mouthfuls to cows, which are considered to be the mothers of 
the three worlds. The giving of food to the guest is done in 
some form or other, especially where there is an installed family 
deity. The satisfaction resulting from feeding a Brahman and 
a guest is cherished in Hindu homes and is frequently mentioned 
in literature, ancient and medieval. No meal of any form can be 
taken in the household before the salagrama or family deity is 
offered food—an obligation on the family which at least one 
member, though not necessarily the same person every day, 
must perform. 

During the day, mantras to secure the favor of the Lord are 
recited every now and then, and the various names of the Lord 
are frequently on the lips of the devout. 

Evening 

A similar, but shorter procedure is followed in the evening. 
The worshiper sips water, cleanses himself with water, sprinkles 
water around him as he sits facing the west or northwest, and 
practices breath control. He recites, then, the prayer for con¬ 
doning lapses, and meditates on the Lord. After placing the 
deity on the six limbs, the Gayatri is repeated again, as in the 
morning; then he performs the act of sending away the deity. 
That is followed by a short water offering, a short recital of the 
three verses from the Vedas, an offering of water to the Sun, 
and a farewell mantra. In the puja room, the final worship of 
the deity is performed by waving lights, water, flowers, tulasi 
leaves, and similar symbols before the salagrama or deity and 
offering food. The salagrama or image is then retired for the 
night. After that ceremony, the evening meal may be taken, the 
day’s duties are over, and one is allowed to retire after entrust¬ 
ing himself to the care of the Lord who is remembered at that 
time as Padmanabha, the Lord with Brahma born of his navel 
of lotus. 
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The Five Daily Obligations 

Thus does the orthodox Hindu meet his five daily obligations. 
The offering to the gods is accomplished by placing bits of wood 
sprinkled with clarified butter in the sacred fire, or by substitut¬ 
ing other offerings in the puja provided they have been sprin¬ 
kled with clarified butter. The offerings to the Seers are 
accomplished by the reading from the Vedas, or by the repeti¬ 
tion of the first verses of the three Vedas. The offering to the 
forefathers is accomplished through the water offering. The 
offering to lower animals is generally done after midday; the 
offering to guests has come to include the giving of alms to 
the poor, and is done regularly by the devout. 

The steps in daily worship have a definite order which varies 
according to the Vedic branch followed by the worshiper. The 
morning worship is and has been interpreted as sun worship 
pure and simjile. The five primordial elements, earth, water, 
fire, wind, and ether constitute the five basic elements in wor¬ 
ship; the worshiper is earth, the deity is ether, japa is wind, the 
fire offering is fire, and the water offering is water. 

This program of daily practices would appear to he an elab¬ 
orate one, but there have been in use short cuts practiced by a 
considerable section of the people. There are persons, not 
many, who perform their worship by the simple muttering of 
the Gayatri, generally one hundred and eight times. There is 
a well-known story of a Brahman whose daily practices con¬ 
sisted only of the repetition of the Gayatri, and who had lapses 
of all kinds in his conduct. For several successive days while 
he was at the river at irregular times to take his bath he was 
disturbed by a washerwoman who came every day just when 
he did and washed her clothes nearby, scattering water all over 
his body. As this entails uncleanness, the Brahman protested 
resentfully. One day, being irritated beyond endurance, the 
Brahman took her to task and asked her the reason for her 
vexatious interference, and she disclosed herself as the Goddess 
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of Gayatri, ever attending on him and cleansing him of all his 
sins of omission and commission because of his regularity in 
repeating the Gayatri. 

Modern life has brought in its train a host of complications 
which make pressing demands on time; moreover, times are out 
of joint. Economic distress has hit many and the regular daily 
worship of the family image is being curtailed. Again, it is held 
that in the case of an undivided family, worship is not required 
of each member, one w^orship of (he family deity or images 
being sufficient. One redeeming feature in the matter of daily 
practices has been the underlying emphasis on the satisfaction 
of the Lord, free from any hankering after rewards. The Lord 
is Lord of all and for all, beneficial, and one who is easily 
pleased. 

Rites for the Forefathers 

The religious observances in the home include, in addition to 
the daily worship, the ceremonial rites for the forefathers, and 
the sacraments. The ceremonial rite for the deceased ances¬ 
tors, knowTi as sraddha, is performed by all Hindus except 
advanced sannyasins and women. It consists of an offering to 
the deceased father, grandfather, and great-grandfather, and 
to the deceased mother, grandmother, and great-grandmother. 
It is offered only after the father or mother is dead. In its 
simplest form, it is a water offering; in its longer form it con¬ 
sists of offerings of seats to the fathers, and of cloth, of cooked 
rice balls covered with sesame and honey, and of cereals and 
seasonal fruits; prayers are offered for their welfare, terminat¬ 
ing with water offerings to those who were burned with fire and 
those who were not, to friends and to nonfriends, of this life or 
of other lives. 

It is a social and a religious responsibility to perform the rites 
for one’s forefathers. The sins of omission and commission of 
the parents are visited on their children, and it is believed that 
the proper performance of the household rites, including the 
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sraddha, is insurance against them. For one year after death 
the father is moving in the air, not yet admitted to the class of 
the forefathers, so during that year there is a special sraddha 
to be performed once a month. At the end of the first year 
there is a ceremony which makes the deceased father a full- 
fledged forefather, called a pitri, admitting him to the assembly 
of the forefathers. Special merit is attached to the perform¬ 
ance of the sraddha at Gaya, Allahabad, and Kurukshetra. 
Sradcihas on sjiecial occasions such as eclipses and visits to a 
pilgrimage center, and those done with raw rice and new barley, 
are observed as a matter of routine by all devout Hindus. The 
annual sraddhas to one’s parents and grandparents are obliga¬ 
tory and are observed on the death anniversary, calculated 
according to the lunar calendar. 

One who has not perpetuated himself by having children is 
considered to be cursed because he will be deprived after death 
of the sraddha offerings. Stories are told of confirmed celibates 
who had to enter the householder’s life because they were 
troubled at the thought of having no one to offer sraddha to 
them and to their ancestors. For instance, the sage Chyavana 
could not refute the arguments of his forefathers who appeared 
to him in dreams and asked him repeatedly to marry and beget 
children so that the sraddha ceremonies might be perpetuated, 
and he acceded in extreme old age. So also, the sage Jaratkaru 
late in life married Manasa the serpent deity and begot the host 
of offspring known as Nagas. 

The Sacraments 

The sacraments most frequently observed today are those for 
birth, initiation, marriage, and death. The natal ceremony 
should be performed as soon as the child is born, but is usually 
done later along with other sacraments before initiation. It is 
performed by the father or the nearest male relative. The 
tongue of the newborn babe is rubbed with clarified butter, 
honeyf sometimes also with powdered gold dust, an operation 
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which has health value. Vedic mantras are repeated, praying 
for long life, intelligence, diligence, and concentration, but for 
no ordinary worldly gain. 

The initiation, which is the key ceremony, is performed 
within the time limits assigned, eight to sixteen years from con¬ 
ception for a Brahman, eleven to twenty-two years for a Ksha- 
triya, twelve to twenty-four years for a Vaisya. The twice- 
born boy is shaved and bathed, puts on garments newly dyed 
with red chalk, a waist girdle of sacred grass, a deerskin, and is 
provided with a staff. He is brought before the teacher, the 
acharya, and offers a handful of water and looks at the sun at 
the bidding of his acharya, who recites Vedic mantras and 
prays for his vitality and strength. He is given his first lesson 
in offering fire, in reading the Gayatri mantra, and in the nature 
of the vows which he must perform as a student. This done, he 
begs his first alms (usually food) from his mother or elder sister 
and offers them to his acharya, who takes his share and allows 
him to cook the remainder for himself. 

The marriage ceremony entails the worship of the bridegroom 
in the puja fashion by the father of the bride, or the nearest 
male relative if the father is dead or disabled, followed by con¬ 
secration done by the women of the bride's family. The next 
step is the giving of the bride, with ornaments and presents for 
the groom, at which time the genealogy of both is recited up to 
the third generation. The groom accepts the hand of the bride 
and a fire offering is performed. Then comes the Seven Steps, 
the most important part of the ceremony, in which the bride 
and groom take seven steps around the fire, or go around the 
fire seven times. That is followed by pointing out the fixed star 
if it is at night, or by the putting of the bride’s foot on the stone 
as a symbol of constancy, and the bride is asked to regard her 
husband as of herself in body and mind. The ceremonies are 
preceded by the formula of good intent, the auspicious sraddha, 
and the worship of Ganesa the remover of obstacles, and con¬ 
cluded by a prayer for peace, using Vedic mantras. 
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The final sacrament is performed at death. It is recom¬ 
mended that the dying man be taken to the bank of a sacred 
river to die, if that is possible. As soon as possible after death 
the body should be carried to the sacred cremation ground. 
Under no circumstances should the corpse be carried or touched 
by any but caste men, nor should the cremation be delayed for 
hours. As a preliminary to the cremation ceremony there 
should be rites of expiation, especially for bad diseases, accom¬ 
panied by the gift of a cow (that which ferries safely to the next 
world), for wliich it is customary to substitute a standard gift 
of coins and gifts to Brahmans. The corpse is washed, clothed 
in new garments, sprinkled with ghee, and laid on the pyre 
facing southward. In the meantime rice is cooked at the crema¬ 
tion ground and offered, half being previously thrown away. 
The Vedic mantra for driving away evil spirits is recited and 
the food is offered to the dead. Then the eldest son, or the 
next nearest male relative, goes around the pyre three or seven 
times with his right hand toward the corpse reciting the mantra 

apply fire to all limbs of this person, wdio, willingly or un¬ 
willingly, might have committed lapses and is now under the 
clutches of death—a person attended with virtui and vice, 
greed and ignorance. May he attain to shining regions.’^ He 
then applies the torch to the pyre. 

At the close of the cremation, seven chips of wood are thrown 
into the fire, followed by circumambulation; jets of water are 
then poured over the ashes by the party, one after another; 
some of the bones are thrown into the river or collected to be 
taken to a sacred river if there is none in the vicinity. A short 
water offering is made by each member of the party. The party 
remains near the cremation ground until sunset if the ceremony 
was held in the daytime, or until sunrise if it was at night, and 
then returns home with the youngest preceding and the rest 
following in order of their age. 

During the period of defilement following a death a ball of 
rice in water and milk is to be offered every day by the person 
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entitled to do it; at the end of the period of defilement there is 
a sraddha for the recently deceased. The monthly sraddhas 
follow, and at the end of the lunar year there is the kaddha by 
which the dead man is admitted to the company of the fore¬ 
fathers. 

Other Ceremonies in the Home 

Another ceremony usually performed in the home is the 
appeasing ceremony, which is meant to avert evils indicated by 
an unfavorable conjunction of the planets, or by evil omens or 
calamities. It involves offerings of tulasi leaves with appro¬ 
priate mantras, the reading of certain passages from the scrip¬ 
tures, with ten, eighteen, twenty-eight, one hundred and eight, 
and even a thousand repetitions and prostrations, according to 
the gravity of the situation. 

Birthdays of the male members of the family are generally 
celebrated with the worship of Mother Shashthi; the Seer IMar- 
kandeya and the seven longlived ones, including Hanuman, are 
worshiped and new garments are worn. I’here is also a semi¬ 
religious ceremony when brothers are entertained and fed by 
their sisters, and presents are given; and cows are worshiped on 
one day each year, when they are fed delicacies and decorated 
with vermilion powder and flowers. 

In all domestic rites the times must be auspicious as indicated 
by the almanac or the astrologer, and the fire offering is the most 
important item. The fire worshiped is regarded differently in 
different sacraments, as vigorous in the natal ceremony, pure in 
the ceremony for the first taking of cooked food, the knower of 
everything in the ceremony of investiture with the sacred 
thread, and as the joiner in the case of marriage. Each of these 
special rites is accompanied by the welcoming and feeding of 
Brahmans and by a feast for relatives and friends. 
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RELIGIOUS PRACTICES IN THE TEMPLE 

In addition to the worship in the home, the religious disposi¬ 
tion of man has spread itself to the world around him, to the 
temple and the pilgrimage. It is impossible to think of an 
Indian village without a shrine—it is an amenity which has been 
given priority of consideration in the selection of one’s home 
from time immemorial. Because of the role of water in re¬ 
ligious practices, shrines have been erected on river banks 
whenever possible. Where there is no river, big tanks serve 
the same purpose of purifying the worshiper through a dip in 
the water. Associated with shrines and temples there are 
pavilions where are held discourses on religion, readings from 
the scriptures, especially the Puranas, and musical entertain¬ 
ments of a religious nature. The wayside shrines help people 
no less than wayside inns and taverns, and house village deities 
which receive worship from the local people as well as from the 
pilgrim. 

The institution of temples which are of more than local im¬ 
portance can be explained in many ways. From the earliest 
times the status and worth of deities were conceived on the 
model of kings among men, and as the kings built great palaces 
for themselves a demand arose for similar great temples. Some¬ 
times a temple was built to house the relics of a saintly person 
belonging to one of the sects; at other times the temple grew up 
in connection with one of the monastic orders. Many great 
temples have grown up at places made sacred by legend. 

Through the centuries, the technical skill and artistic crea¬ 
tivity of the Hindus have been revealed in a genius for architec¬ 
ture which has created temples of singular felicity. Broadly 
speaking, a temple compound is made up of a pyramidal gate¬ 
way, a terrace, a courtyard with a metallic bell hung high above 
it, the temple building proper with an inner shrine, and within 
that the most sacred inner room where the chief image is kept. 
The larger temples usually have a high wall surrounding the 
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courtyard, a big tank near the temple, a kitchen, and a tapering 
spire. The sacred inner room where the image is kept is usually 
small and not well lighted; it is the cave in which the deity is 
lying, symbolic of the heart of the devotee. The tapering spire 
is meant to represent the upward ascent of the spirit of th(‘ 
devotee to the vicinity of the Lord who is poised above every¬ 
thing. 

Daily Ceremonies in the Temple 

There is a regular daily schedule in temple worship which is 
followed as strictly as the schedule is followed in the worship 
of the family deity in the home. It begins with the auspicious 
lamp ceremony at the last eighth of the night when the deity is 
awakened with sweet, solemn music and the recitation of scrip¬ 
tural prayers. The awakening ceremony is followed by the 
bathing ceremony an hour or so after sunrise; in Siva shrines it 
is the lihga which is bathed; for the other deities, a substitute 
which is often hidden from public view is bathed, or the cere¬ 
mony is performed with the salagrama or the yantra. After the 
bath comes the anointing ceremony when sandal paste is offered 
profusely, and then the deity is worshiped with japa of appro¬ 
priate mantras for some time. At midday the image is screened 
from public view and offered cooked food, followed by a fire 
offering if the Vedic code of worship is insisted on. After that 
the deity enjoys the midday rest and should not be disturbed, 
though this is not always possible at big tem[)les where pil¬ 
grims come at all times and occasionally interrupt the rest for 
an anointing and decorating ceremony. 

In the afternoon, before sunset, refreshment is offered to 
the deity in big temples—at F^uri, the deity is offered refresh¬ 
ment or food fifty-two times during the day! At dusk, the lamp 
ceremony is performed elaborately, followed by the offering of 
food for the night. The day ends with the lying down cere¬ 
mony; after another elaborate lamp ceremony, the god is 
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dressed in right royal fashion with beautiful clothes, flowers, 
and vilva leaves, and put to rest for the night. 

In the daily worship in the temple the ceremonial stages of 
consecration, invocation, and sending away are dispensed with 
because the image is permanently installed. In Siva worship, 
no cooked food is offered; in other temples care is taken to see 
that the food offered to the deity is in no way inferior to that 
which a well-to-do person in the locality takes for himself. 
Regularly, hymns and prayers are read during the day, espe¬ 
cially during the early hours of the morning and during the mid¬ 
day and evening worship. Only priests who are versed in Vedic 
studies may perform the bathing and fire ceremonies; ordinary 
worshi[) with japa is done by officiating priests who are next in 
rank to the chief priests; prayers in Sanskrit are recited by one 
group of priests, while decorating and anointing are done by 
other priests who in some temples may even be non-Brahmans. 

Care of the Temple Image 

Much of the attention in the service in temples is concen¬ 
trated on the image, for the care of the image is considered to 
be a religous obligation. From the time of the awakening of 
the deity with auspicious music and the lamp ceremony until the 
lying down ceremony at night, these teams of devout technicians 
and experts perform the daily duties to which they have been 
assigned. The anointing with sandal paste, especially in Siva 
temples, is an admirable operation performed with exemplary 
patience. On special days there are fire offerings and sprinkling 
ceremonies on a grand scale. The placing of the golden sacred 
thread, particularly on important occasions, the putting on of 
the silken apparel in the case of Vishnu and Sakti images, the 
lamp ceremony when done at nightfall before retiring—all these 
are spectacular demonstrations. Thousands of pilgrims flock 
to have a look at the form of the Lord on such occasions when 
it is royally attired, for it is really an achievement in the art of 
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decoration with dowers, clothes, and jewels: a lovely figure, 

kingly and saintly. 

The pilgrims who come to the temple offer flowers, scents, 
special cooked foods, garlands, ornaments, and sometimes they 
sacrifice animals, as at Kalighat in Calcutta. They provide 
lighted lamps at the threshold to the inner sacred room, and 
attain special merit by arranging for the repetition of mantras 
and the reading of the scriptures. Going around the temple, 
always with the right side toward the deity, or prostrating one's 
self all around the temple or the courtyard is frequently done to 
appease the deity or to fulfill a vow. Providing for the singing 
of kirtanas and bhajanas or the production of religious dramas 
is a popular means of adoring the deity. 

PILGRIMAGES 

The religious nature of the Hindu mind has directed that 
wandering instinct which is rooted in man's very blood into the 
institution of pilgrimages, considered as an essential part of 
religion. On a pilgrimage one gets away from the routine life 
and the economic hindrances which often deaden and impede 
religious practices, and as he walks with others realizing at 
every step the sincerity of the cry of the pilgrim, '‘All glory to 
the All-comprehensive Lord,’^ he comes to see what a place god- 
mindedness occupies in life. As he worships before the Lord at 
Banaras, or Balaji the Lord at Tirupati, or the Great Mother at 
Conjeeveram, the pilgrim comes to see that all are equal before 
the Lord, in whatever form or place the deity may be worshiped. 
As the pilgrims from all over India mix together and worship at 
the great, ancient shrines, they come to know and cherish the 
fundamental unity of this land of Bharata, made sacred in so 
many places by the presence of the Lord. 

Pilgrimages to the shrines of India are undertaken for the 
completion of vows, for the appeasing of the deity in times of 
misfortunes, to gain prosperity and good fortune, and as simple 
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acts of devotion to the Lord. Toward the end of life when 
people are expected to be more godly minded, when the petti¬ 
ness of worldly life seems to fade away, they are more inclined 
to go on pilgrimages to sacred spots. After the death of a 
parent, the son longs for the opportunity to visit Gaya, llanaras, 
and Allahabad to perform there the ceremonial rites for his 
father or mother. And at the time of the great festivals, when 
thousands of pilgrims gather to witness the ceremonies, there 
is a strong urge for the devout Hindu to join them. 

Sacred Pilgrimage Places 

Kach section of the country has its favorite places of pil¬ 
grimage to which hundreds of pilgrims come daily, and thou¬ 
sands upon thousands on special occasions. Special sanctity is 
attached to the four great abodes of the Lord, Badarinath in 
the Himfdayas in the north, Dwaraka in the west, Rameswa- 
ram in the south, and Puri in the east. Pilgrimages to the seven 
holy sites are highly [)rized: to Conjeeveram, l^waraka, Ayod- 
hya, Mathura, Hardwar, Banaras, and Ujjain. Conjeeveram, 
the city of golden temples, is the stronghold of the worship of 
the Mother in southern India; the temple to the Mother there is 
built in the form of a yantra. Dwaraka is the site of the king¬ 
dom ruled by Krishna and the place from which He left the 
world at the end of His embodiment recorded in the Mahabha- 
rata. Ayodhya, near Lucknow^, is sacred to the memory of 
Rama. Mathura, and nearby Vrindaban, are cherished as the 
location of the nativity and youthful achievements of the Lord 
Krishna. Hardwar is the gateway to Siva, the Lord of the 
Mountains, and is the place where the Ganges comes down to 
the plains from the Himrdayas. Banaras has been the most 
sacred place of salvation in the belief of the Hindu from earliest 
times; those who die there by the Ganges are taken at once to 
the heavenly regions. 

Ujjain, one of the seven holy sites, is also one of the twelve 
jyotirlihgas, the perennial phallic forms of Siva, which are espe- 
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dally sacred pilgrimage sites. There are also fifty-one pilgrim¬ 
age places, called pithas (footrests), dedicated to the Divine 
Mother as marking the places where her different limbs fell 
when her body was severed by Vishnu’s wheel at the time when 
Siva w^as wandering grieving throuf!;h the world carrying the 
dead body of his wife. They are found from Kashmir and 
Nepal in the Himalayas to Conjeeveram in the south; Kalighat 
at Calcutta and Lalita at Allahabad are famous pithas. 

Pilgrimages are also made to asramas, hermitages where 
saints noted for their holy lives and learned instruction live, and 
to maths where groups of swamis live and study. Hilltops diffi¬ 
cult of access, where austerity and religious practices are en¬ 
joined, are the objects of pilgrimages. The seven holy rivers of 
India are especially sacred pilgrimage places, with the greatest 
sanctity attached to the places where two rivers join, or where 
a river enters the sea. Bathing in those rivers and in the sea at 
such places as Cape Comorin or Rameswaram cleanses the pil¬ 
grim of his sins and gives him a sense of union with his fellow 
beings and their creator. 

Some ancient sites are no longer the objects of pilgrimages, 
though still considered sacred, such as the Kailasa temple in 
Ellora, the Sun temple at Konarak near Th"iri, and the seven 
pagodas in Mahabali[)uram not far from Madras. Other an¬ 
cient temples which had been abandoned for centuries have 
recently been restored and have again become the goal of the 
pilgrim, such as the temple at Somnath. 

Special Occasions for Pilgrimages 

Great throngs of pilgrims gather for special festivals such as 
the car festival at Puri when Jagannatha is pulled through the 
streets on a great car so heavy that it requires hundreds and 
hundreds of devotees to move it. Another great gathering takes 
place at the marriage festival of the Mother at the MinakshI 
temple at Madurai. One of the most joyous of the occasions 
which attract pilgrims is the ceremony of placing the sacred 
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thread on the deity, generally Vishnu or Siva, which is of the 
nature of royal festivities in which a king is in a holiday mood, 
putting on his best garments and ornaments, and going out for 
a short trip to see his subjects. But the largest gatherings of all 
come at the great melas held every twelve years at Flardwar, 
Allahabad, I'jjain, and Nasik. It is estimated that more than 
a million devotees will be present at the largest of these melas. 

Whether on pilgrimages or not, there are numerous special 
occasions for worship in the temple. Every deity has a seasonal 
rest, a lying down period lasting half the year, in addition to 
the daily rest from about 11:30 to 4:00 o’clock, and there is a 
ceremony for the lying down and for the waking. Daring that 
period the deity is sleeping, but the image is not considered to 
be asleep. Then there is the swinging ceremony for Vishnu, a 
big holiday accompanied with the sprinkling of the devotees 
with colored water and powders. And many temples have 
temple cars, or boats in their temple tanks, on which the deity 
is taken for a holiday ride. All these are occasions for special 
ceremonies and festivities at the temple. 

Birthdays, too, are celebrated; not only the birthdays of the 
gods, but of such saints as Vyasa, Kapila, Sankara, Rama¬ 
nuja, and Chaitanya. In modern times we have followed that 
pattern set by the orthodox Hindus of old and have included 
the birth anniversaries of such great men as Ramakrishna Para- 
mahariisa and IVUihatma Gandhi. 

There are special days for each deity honored by the devout 
Hindu, filling the calendar with holidays which relieve life of its 
humdrum character and make the days solemn and sacred 
through the fulfilment of religious obligations. The fourteenth 
lunar day is sacred to Siva, and the fourteenth day (dark fort¬ 
night) of the month of Magha is especially sacred as Sivaratri. 
The story is told of a certain hunter from Banaras who was 
unable to get home at night and had to spend the night of the 
fourteenth reclining on a branch of a vilva tree. As luck would 
have it, a leaf fell and, besprinkled with the dew of the night,. 
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it touched a Siva lihga at the foot of the tree. Siva was highly 
pleased, and this one act performed unconsciously secured for 
the hunter great merit which the heavenly judge Yama had to 
admit. 

There are many special days for Vishnu as Vishnu, and also 
as Krishna and as Rama. The nativity of Krishna is celebrated 
on the eighth day of the dark fortnight in Khadrapada (August- 
September), and it has special sanctity when it comes at the 
time of the constellation Rohini; then Krishna, together with 
his adopted parents, are worshiped with eclat. The auspicious 
time which saw the birth of Rama is celebrated on the ninth 
day of Chaitra (March-April), when Rama is worshiped along 
with Sita. Lakshmana, and his parents. In these ceremonies, 
while punctilious care concerning the details of ritual is in¬ 
sisted upon, the primary concern is to think of how the deity 
born on that day helps by his incarnation or his actions, a con¬ 
cern which is aided by reading from the Puranas. 

Sakti is worshiped in many forms, as Sarasvati, Lakshmi, 
Durga, and Kali, in particular. Sarasvati is worshiped in the 
spring by teachers and students. The mode of worship of 
Lakshmi follows a prescribed date and place and there are no 
less than four or five occasions during the year when she is 
solemnly adored. Devout people often worship Kali on the 
night of every new moon. The Durga-puja is an elaborate 
festival lasting nine nights and observed all over the land, begin¬ 
ning on the first lunar day in the bright fortnight of A.svina 
(September-October). Another festival observed all over India 
is Diwali, when at dusk on the night of the new moon of Kart- 
tika (October-November), worship is celebrated with lights in 
the homes and the temples. 

Thus are the days, and many of the nights, filled with observ¬ 
ances which help to keep the devout Hindu god-minded. 
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VARIATIONS IN RELIGIOUS PRACTICES 

There are, of course, many variations in the practices 
throughout the land, of which perhaps the most noticeable are 
those based on Tantric rather than Vedic practices. There are 
also variations as to the times and places for the performance 
of religious rites, variations due to cult differences and folk 
practices, and there are special concessions made for the dis¬ 
eased, for women, for Sudras, and for sannyasins. 

Tantric and Vedic Variations 

Tantric religious practices are based on the large body of 
scriptures known as the Tantras, practical writings designed to 
show the way to follow the theoretical teachings in the Vedas. 
One of the Tamil saints illustrates this practical concern by 
pointing out that if one wants some ghee (clarified butter) he 
does not get it by walking around a cow and chanting “O ghee, 
come unto me.” He must milk the cow, churn the milk, and 
then clarify the butter. The Tantras deal with the procedures 
by which man can use ritualistic worship, the mantra, yantra, 
and yoga as means to the realization of the Supreme Being. 

Variations based on a code of scriptural authority are at least 
a thousand years old, as is evident from the following passage 
from the Bhagavata Purana (XI.27): 

“Vedic, Tantric, and mixed, threefold is my worship. One 
may follow his wishes in choosing any of the forms. A twice- 
born may worship me, his Lord, through devotion, with mate¬ 
rials, in an image, on the raised ground, on fire, in the sun, in 
water, or in his heart. After finishing the morning prayer sanc¬ 
tioned by the Veda he is to offer worship with his mind firmly 
fixed. Mobile or immobile, both types of images serve as his 
shrine or my abode by installation, with this difference, that 
there is no invocation and no sending away in immobile ones. 
The sincere devotee worships me with well-arranged offerings 
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on images in case he has a fancy for the fruits of worship. If he 
has no such, he may perform with the things he can procure. 

^‘For him who worships in the heart, his attitude of reverence 
is what matters. The daily bath and ornaments 1 like in case 
I am worshiped in images, the placing of the deity and his 
accessories in proper parts of the body is what pleases me if 
worship be on the raised ground. Oblation with clarified butter, 
if worship is done with lire, I prefer; an arghya” [an offering 
of rice, dowers, shoots of soft juicy grass, leaves, and water, 
sprinkled with sandal paste] ‘dn case it be in the sun is what 
pleases me; and offerings of water if it be on water, delight 
me . . , 

“With that [mental image of the Lord | created by medita¬ 
tion, and made his own, placed on the l)ody of the image, the 
devotee worships with invocation duly done. With offerings of 
arghya he should adore Durga, Ganesa, Vyilsa, Vishnu, the 
gurus, and that in their proper places, facing them in the as¬ 
signed directions. After chanting, glorifying my name, danc¬ 
ing and gesticulating and recounting my achievements, he 
should for a moment be absorbed in me. With hymns old, and 
also common ones, he should bow down prostrating himself at 
my feet and asking pardon of me, saying, T) Lord, protect me, 
who have resorted to as my succor.’ With flowers from the 
offerings on his head he should send the effulgence in him back 
to the Light and Spirit.” 

Tantric initiation differs from the Vedic in that it is for all, 
male and female, the twice-born and the Sudra, the householder 
and the monk, and entails the introduction of a spirit force 
that is held to exercise a profound influence through the guru. 
In the simpler form of initiation for the householder, the guru 
puts particular emphasis on the sixfold nyasa, performs the fire 
offering in the Tantric manner, sprinkles holy water, and recites 
appropriate mantras; he finishes by delivering secretly into the 
ears of the disciple the crucial mantra and charges him to repeat 
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it as his daily prayer and to remember it in crises faced by him 
and his family. 

A more elaborate initiation is reserved for one who seeks to 
attain perfection of spiritual excellence tlirough the mental 
disciplines, for in his case the mental predispositions and routes 
have to be adjusted and this is a highly difficult affair. The 
full-fledged ablution which can come only to the highest aspir¬ 
ant assures him full amnesty from earthly worries, and even 
makes him capable of performing miracles. Tradition, both 
written and oral, describes the high spiritual powers possessed 
by such persons. 

The Tantric form of worship is more elaborate and sys¬ 
tematized than the Vedic, and very particular about technicali¬ 
ties. The invocation, vivication of the image, and sending away 
are all necessary, to which is added salutation with the eight 
limbs: the knees, the legs, the hands, the chest, the mind, the 
head, the speech, and the look; ending with a complete prostra¬ 
tion before the image. Going around the image, with the right 
side toward the image, is also a necessary part of worship, 
thereby making the worshiper realize every moment the pres¬ 
ence of the deity. The Tantric manner indulges in niceties in 
the matter of the placing of the vessel filled with water and 
besmeared and anointed, and in the drawing of mystic designs 
with colored rice flour. A professedly devout Tantrika begins 
his puja with the worship of his guru, male or female, generally 
with five offerings including japa and with farewell at the end, 
often using wooden sandals, a picture, or a photograph as 
symbols of the guru. The Tantric form of daily worship should 
be performed only by those who have been initiated. 

The Saiva Tantric worship limits the bodily purification to 
the five upper parts of the body above the navel, for it con¬ 
siders the lower part of the body to be unclean. Those parts 
associated with speech-and-mind worship are the heart, the 
throat, the palate, the region between the eyebrows, and the 
head. The worshiper surrounds his body with a line of water, 
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imagining it to be a wall of fire, and with his hands placed 
properly in his lap merges his spirit with that of the deity. The 
whole external world is drowned by the threefold scheduled 
process of breath control, the taking in, the holding, and the 
giving out of the breath. With this newly formed body he 
purges the ordinary body of dross; in this stage this vicious 
double is burned away by the “fire arrow,” that is, the waving 
of the right hand around the head, and snapping of the fingers. 
Finally, with the spiritual body pure and shining, the worshiper 
installs the deity in himself. This is an extremely difficult 
operation depending as much on concentration as on facility in 
practice, and degenerates in most cases into a mere formality. 

An alternative form of Tantric worship is to imagine a tree 
of knowledge in one’s lotus-heart, a tree whose root is dharma 
and whose trunk is knowledge, and whose eight petals are the 
virtues and their opposites; one then places the inner spirit 
in a line of contact with the Supreme Being through the 
sushumna vein, the spiritual channel or artery through which 
the breath passes connecting the individual with the Lord. The 
sushumna vein starts in the spinal column and goes out at the top 
of the head. The deity is then meditated upon as being placed 
in the heart, in the head, in the tuft of hair on top of the head, 
in the protecting armor (a mudra of crossed arms across the 
chest as if God protects one in that w^ay), in the three eyes (one 
in the forehead) suggestive of insight and wisdom, and on the 
palms. 

The Tantras associate merit in worship with the attainment 
of three particular attitudes, animal, manly, and godly, in 
ascending order. One who performs worship in a routine way 
without regard for his spiritual affiliation is an animal. One 
who fixes his mind on one deity, leaving out the rest, belongs 
to the manly type; while he who regards everything as only 
differing forms of the .same deity is a godly man. 

An extreme form of Tantra, popularly called the left-handed 
Tantra, has come in for much censure for practices which bor- 
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Radha approached Krishna. In the second type, hatha yoga, 
the aspirant lends to resort to risky practices of physical dis¬ 
ciplines, such as breath control and special postures, which 
must be attempted under the close supervision of a ^uru. This 
type of yoga can be adapted to the leisure moments of one who 
is engaged in worldly economic pursuits, but is risky. 

Laya yoga rests on the eflectivcness of practices which bring 
about the merging of the sjnrit through the annihilation of the 
personality of the worshiper. Raja yoga, the king among yogic 
methods, aims at self-realization but by methods somewhat 
easier than those used in laya yoga. Those who live god- 
centered lives preach and practice raja yoga. It culminates in 
samddhi, absorption in the Divine, but it is attainable only 
when all the considerations and formalities of worship have 
been duly fulfilled and when internal worship has substituted 
itself for the formal and external requirements of worship. 

The way of mantra yoga or hatha yoga is for those who follow 
their routine duties, the way of injunctions, acting mechanically; 
the way of laya yoga or raja yoga is for those who are advanced 
in worship. In all four types of yoga, much depends on the 
help received from the guru who is instrumental in inviting the 
attention of the Lord and in mediating for His favor and grace. 

Variations Due to Time and Place 

In addition to the Tantric variations in religious practices, 
the variations in time and place are readily discovered. The 
day set aside for Sarasvati in Bengal is the day for the worship 
of Kama, the god of love in other parts of the country. Many 
such variations might be cited. The auspicious times for bath¬ 
ing in the Ganges are different from those set aside for the 
Godavari, the Narmada, and the Brahmaputra rivers. In 
Bengal, when the sun is in the sign of Leo, the times are in¬ 
auspicious, while in other parts of the country the times are 
inauspicious when Jupiter is in the sign of Leo. Calves are 
worshiped in entirely different months in northern and southern 
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India. Animals are offered in worship in Bengal, but rarely 
offered in other parts of the country. Durga-puja may be an 
elaborate procedure covering a month in one place, while in 
others it may be a fortnight, nine days, three days, or only one 
day long. 

Cult Variations 

The cult of the worshiper is a very important factor in deter¬ 
mining the differences in the details of religious practices. The 
Saiva has his preferences for the phallic form as an abstract 
representation of the Lord and would even go to the extent of 
worshiping other deities in a clay linga. The Vaishnava takes 
to the salagrama, and a Sakta to a yantra. Vilva leaf is taboo 
to certain sections of the Vaishnavas, and is completely for¬ 
bidden in the worship of Siirya. Tulasi leaf is not offered to a 
Sakti, for they say that the Mother is put out of temper by 
the very smell of a tulasi leaf. The durva with the inner shoots 
removed is for Siva and the forefathers, wLile the inner shoots 
must be left on for Vishnu and other deities. 

In the matter of worship of deities, different sects assess 
differently the value of japa, fire offerings, meditation, and 
prayers, the more extreme views tending to extol the efficacy of 
one item to the exclusion of the rest. We have Vaishnava and 
Sakta sects which have a fancy for japa, some of them regard¬ 
ing the chanting of the names of the Lord as the essential part 
of worship. Some sects attach considerable importance to 
prayers and protective hymns. In rather recent times, the 
Arya Sainaj has held that meditation and the fire offering are 
the only eligible forms, while the Brahmo Samaj chooses medi¬ 
tation and sometimes the kirtana, the singing of devotional 
hymns. Others use meditation and prayers and hymns in the 
local dialects as their means of worship. 

In general it may be said that the service aspect has been 
emphasized more by the Vaishnavas, the yogic disciplines by the 
Saivas, and the practical details as worked out in the Tantras 
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by the Saktas. Many such variations have grown up in the 
different cults through the centuries. 

Variations Due to Folk Religion 

Folk religion accounts for a considerable number of popular 
observances which are sanctioned by custom. Serpent worship 
is of great antiquity, and has had adherents even among high- 
class people in areas where poisonous reptiles abound. In ser¬ 
pent worship Manasa and her serpent brood are appeased with 
offerings of worship, including milk. Sitala the goddess of 
smallpox is worshiped in spring and summer, and at the time 
of illness the method of worship includes surrounding the 
patient with neem leaves, which modern research has shown to 
serve as a nonirritant prophylactic. ShashthI, the Mother- 
Sixth, is worshiped on the sixth day after birth as the pro¬ 
tectress of children; sometimes she is worshiped with Kartti- 
keya as her husband, she being considered as liis Divine Army. 
For the artisan class the guardian deity is Visvakarman the 
divine carpenter. A peculiar and popular folk deity is Satya- 
Narayana, w^ho is w'orshiped once every month at dusk wnth 
elaborate offerings including his favorite delicacy made with 
sugar, flour, milk, and banana. He has been metamorphosed 
from his medieval form of Satyapir, the combination Muslim 
and Hindu deity, and is now considered to be the great 
Narayana. Trees also are worshiped in many ways; for ex¬ 
ample, the damanaka tree which is associated with spring wor- 
Hiip and especially with Kama, the god of love and sport; 
towm-bred as well as country folk offer the blossoms of the 
damanaka tree to Kama, of the asoka tree to Siva, and twigs 
and blossoms of the mango to Sarasvati. 

Concessions for the Diseased 

In addition to all the variations in religious practices which 
have been discussed, there are special concessions made for the 
diseased, for women, for Sudras, and for sannyasins. Dis- 
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tressed, diseased, or displaced persons cannot apply themselves 
heart and soul to religious performances. Certain concessions in 
rigor of diet and the length of a fast or vow become inevitable, 
and in the case of those who have been displaced from their 
homes certain lapses are regularized and certain irregularities 
are condoned. In extreme difficulty, a proxy is allowed, gener¬ 
ally a priest or a member of the family. The poor perform their 
daily religious practices with as much as they can afford in the 
way of offerings. The ill, for instance, may substitute the 
mental bath for bathing in the river or tank. 

Religious Practices of Women 

There are, however, certain fundamental disabilities, such as 
those relating to women. Their sphere of religious observances 
has been restricted by the Hindu religious code from very old 
times, for rigor in practice as well as a proper understanding 
of the mantras to be repeated can hardly be expected of women. 
The Hindu woman is nothing more than an accessory and pas¬ 
sive participator in her husband’s religious practices. For 
her, the five daily obligations and the sacraments are simplified 
and modified; Vedic mantras are taboo for a woman and thus 
the Vedic cour.se of daily worship is no part of her religious 
routine, tier daily religious course is made up of Tantric wor¬ 
ship if she has been initiated, and includes especially the inten¬ 
sive japa of the mantra of her chosen deity, the midday pfiia 
with the Vedic mantras omitted or with Puranic mantras substi¬ 
tuted, and a profusion of non-Vedic prayers, often in the ver¬ 
nacular. The one sacrament in her life is marriage. In temple 
worship women are not allowed to touch images, though there 
is a concession made in the case of Siva images that were in¬ 
stalled in the remote past. 

Woman has been and is the never failing ministering angel to 
the family for the upkeep of the worship of the deity and the 
salagrama. Many of the attendant practices, the preparation 
of materials, the cooking of food, and the cleansing of utensils 
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used in worship are her responsibility. She worships Siva and 
the clay Siva lihga daily if she chooses, takes her ceremonial 
bath, and gives gifts and observes vows. Her life is no less 
regulated than that of the male members of the family and she, 
when she is the mistress of the family, has to look to the com¬ 
forts of every member of the family as a religious duty; she can 
take her food only after all the members have taken theirs and 
the guests have been hospitably served. 

The distinctive religious practices for a woman are the vows. 
Vows entail abstention from food and ascetic rigor on certain 
days, and on the days preceding and following them, for an 
ap[)roved number of years. For instance, a woman might vow 
that if her husband or child recovers from an illness she will not 
eat, or will refrain from eating certain foods, on certain days 
for a fixed number of months or years. There are special vows 
for the female sex, such as the vow of Savitri, which is the wor¬ 
ship of the husband through the worship of Savitri, and the vow 
to her Lord Satyavat, and to Yama the Lord of Death. When 
the time comes for the completion of a vow, gifts are given to 
Brahmans, and a feast is held for relatives and friends. Women 
also give gifts at the end of the solar months and at other 
particular times when special merit accrues, offering them first 
to the gods and then giving them to Brahmans. 

The Practices of the Sudras 

There are different religious practices for Sudras (the caste 
not included among the twice-born) and those who are con¬ 
sidered to have become Sudras owing to general lapses and 
nonobservances which have continued for at least three genera¬ 
tions. Their code is similar to that of women, with whom they 
are classed as laboring under certain disabilities. Special rules 
concerning food apply to the Sudras; there are prohibitions con¬ 
cerning the preparation of food for the family, concerning meth¬ 
ods of cooking food, and strict limitations concerning the per¬ 
sons with whom food may be eaten. For the daily religious 
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practices they must follow the Tantric mode of worship and a 
curtailed puja program, and all other observances must be done 
for them by the priests. As in the case of women, sacraments 
with the exception of marriage are performed without mantras, 
or with the Vedic mantras left out. 

The fundamental characteristic of the Sudra is service to the 
deities and to the Brahmans in a spirit of sincerity and devotion. 
Sudras may read from the Upanishads, the Mahabharata, and 
the Puranas, but not from the Vedic Sariihitas. For sraddhas, 
no cooked food can be offered to the forefathers. Tn the funeral 
rites are included extra mantras imploring moral support and 
intellectual guidance of the twice-born. In modern times the 
invidious distinction in theory which necessitated stringent 
prohibitions is becoming more and more softened so that Sudras 
are now being allowed all practical facilities for their spiritual 
betterment. 

In spite of such disabilities and handicaps, the Sudras have 
a legacy of great achievements. The practice of giving one’s 
weight in money, gems, or jewels has been commended and 
practiced among Sudras. Many of the services of public utility 
such as planting trees by the roadside, erection of hospitals and 
pilgrimage hostels and monasteries, owe their origin to them. 
Many of the temples of all cults have been built by them. Pil¬ 
grimages have been widely popular with Sudras, as have been 
the practices of chanting the name of the Lord, and japa. 
There have been great religious teachers among the Sudras who 
preached and practiced their faith and were held in high honor. 
Peculiar types of service to the temple deities, such as anoint¬ 
ment with sandal paste and placing ornaments on the body of 
the deity, have been their privilege, and like the makers of 
chariots and the architects of Vedic times they have held a 
coveted position, and even been styled as temple priests, 
Kabir and Tukaram have had great influence on esoteric wor¬ 
ship, and they both were Sudras, 
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The Practices of the Sannyasins 

The sannyasins form an important class which has exercised 
enormous influence on the people of India, strengthening their 
religious tendencies and increasing their participation in re¬ 
ligious practices. Almost all the great religious reformers, 
Buddha, Ramanuja, Sankara, Madhva, Nimbarka, and Chai- 
tanya were sannyasins. 

They are divided into four types, in ascending spiritual order. 
The first type is the novice who must do his practices under 
instruction from his guru and in his guru’s presence. The 
second level is for the sannyasin who has advanced a bit more 
and can take pilgrimages as a part of his training. A sannyasin 
on the third level is fairly far advanced in spiritual merit and is 
above all rules and regulations. The highest level is the para- 
mahariisa, to whom all beings are equal and who has realized 
the Supreme Essence in himself. The great Sankaracharya and 
his successors in the four monasteries which he founded were 
paramaharhsas, as w^as the great Ramakrishna in modern times. 

A working knowledge of the eightfold discipline of yoga is 
conferred on the novice in all orders of sannyasins. There is a 
rightful insistence that an ideal sannyasin must have the six 
assets: pacification of the senses, active self-restraint, complete 
cessation of sense activity, endurance, habitual concentration, 
and perfected faith. Sannyasins of the first two levels are given 
latitude in the following of formal religious practices, and at the 
last two levels they are free to omit all practices and devote 
their attention to internal worship which leads to perfect isola¬ 
tion and final absorption in the Divine Essence. Most sannya¬ 
sins bathe on ceremonial occasions, and all of them participate 
in the bathing at the time of the great melas, such as tho.se at 
Hardwar and Allahabad, for the melas were originated by the 
sannyasins. When a sannyasin chooses to worship in a tem¬ 
ple, he is given ungrudging priority by the devotees. Even 
among the highest type, the Sankaracharyas, we have sannya- 
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sins of highest spiritual status who have never refrained from 
the most elaborate and exacting religious performances. 

As to the daily practices, breath control is their greatest 
strength; the offerings to their forefathers are omitted, for they 
must disclaim kinship with them as well as with the living. 
The guru, Vyasa, Siva, and Vishnu are properly worshiped 
often and elaborately. They shave once a year, and may have 
permanent residence during the four months of the rainy sea¬ 
son. Most sannyasins go on pilgrimages, though that is not 
obligato^iy since the greatest pilgrimage is the purification and 
improvement of one’s self. The^^ are wedded to perpetual pov¬ 
erty, free from desires for rewards, and diligent in their cultiva¬ 
tion of detachment from the world. The difficulties of detach¬ 
ment are shown in the story of the saintly king Bharata who out 
of compassion for a young doe became involved in worldly life 
so much that his religious propensities met with a setback and 
he had to be born as a deer in the next life. He was purified 
by the asceticism of his past life and through the association 
wdth sages was restored to his own self again. As an example 
of the possibilities of spiritual attainment, the sannyasins have 
been one of the greatest sources of religious inspiration in India 
through the ages. 

Such, in brief outline, are the practices by which the devout 
Hindu fills his days, weeks, and years, as he moves along this 
worldly path toward his ultimate goal of union wdth the Supreme 
Being, confronted with the guidance given in the scriptures 
and calling out, ‘T remember that; that I attend on.” 



Chapter 6 

HINDU RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 

by Satis Chandra Ciiatterjee 


By Hindu religious thought is meant the body of ideas, be¬ 
liefs, and theories which underlie the religious emotions, activi¬ 
ties, and institutions of the Hindus. 

These religious ideas do not constitute a single and sirn[)le 
system of thought, for Hinduism as a religion was not founded 
by one prophet, nor by one incarnation of God,^ nor is it derived 
from the teachings of any one sage. Hinduism is based on the 
varied religious and moral experiences and insights of many an¬ 
cient, medieval, and modern Indian sages and Seers, saints, 
devotees, and reformers, giving rise to a variety of religious 
ideas and practices which form the basis of different types of 
religious life. 

Although the basic spiritiuil experiences are different, they 
are complementary, giving rise to types of religion which are 
not really antagonistic to one another. They are different ways 
of approach to the same goal, meant for different classes of 
people occupying different levels of spiritual developiment or 
having different tastes, aptitudes, and temperaments. Thus 
Hindu religious thought is a complex but unified body of many 
different religious theories. 

1 In this chapter the word ‘God’ with capital G docs not refer to any minor 
deity but means the Personal Bein" (called isvara, Paramesvara, Paramfdma, 
Purushottarna, Mahesvara, SaRuna Brahman, etc.) who is the one ultimate 
reality and is the creator, preserver, destroyer, anfl moral governor of the world. 
God in this sense is almost the same Bein'; .as God in Christian theology and, 
generally speakinu, in western philosophy. There is only this difference; God 
in (diristianity is not the destroyer of the w'orld, and God in Hinduism is not 
the creator of individual selves and other eternal entities. But the relation (d 
dependence in which the world and selves stand to God is the same in both. 

S.C.C. 
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Broadly speaking, there are twelve chief types of religious 
thought in Hinduism. All of them are orthodox in the sense 
that they accept the authority of the Vedas, but not all of them 
are theistic in the accepted sense of the word, since some of 
them do not believe in God as the creator and moral governor 
of the world, who has a personal relation to man. There are 
still others which cannot be properly characterized as theistic 
because to all intents and purposes they really transcend theism. 
Hence, the chief systems of Hindu religious thought may be 
conveniently presented under three general heads: Nontheistic, 
Theistic, and Siipertheistic. 

NONTHEISTIC SYSTEMS 

Hinduism as a religion is centered not so much in the belief in 
God, as in faith in the reality of spirit and the spiritual order of 
the world. All systems of Hindu religious thought believe that 
the self “ of man is a spiritual reality which passes from one life 
to another, from the past to the present and the future, and that 
the history of the world is guided and governed by the moral 
law of karma; but there are at least two systems of religious 
thought in Hinduism which do not believe in God as the Su¬ 
preme Person who is the creator and moral governor of the 
world. It is true that they lend themselves easily to a theistic 
interpretation, and that some of their followers have given 
them a theistic interpretation even though that interpretation is 
called in question by competent scholars. So we propose to call 
them nontheistic instead of atheistic or antitheistic. These are 
the Sahkhya and the Mimaihsa Systems of religiophilosophical 

^ In Hinduism the individual self (called atman) is an immaterial or spiritual 
reality which, being eternal, is not created by God. It is conceived either as 
pure consciousness or as essentially conscious, or as having the quality of con¬ 
sciousness wdien related to a living body. As an immaterial reality, however, it is 
the same as the soul in the Christian sense. In Hindu religion and Indian philos¬ 
ophy the words ‘soul’ and ‘self’ mean the same thing and are used as synonyms. 

5.C.C. 
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thought. Sdrikhya, which means ^^Number’' or “Number of 
Principles,’' is followed by a very limited circle; it has, for 
instance, only one asrama in Bengal. Mtmdmsdy which means 
“Rational, Critical Study,” is followed in the sacrifices but not 
in the scholastic sense as an exclusive system. We shall here 
consider tliem separately in view of their marked differences in 
form and spirit. 

SANKHYA AS A RATIONALISTIC RELIGION 
WTTHOUT GOD 

The Sahkhya philosophy, attributed by trarlition to the Sage 
Kapila, is a system of dualistic realism which is the basis of a 
religion without belief in God. For it, there are two ultimate 
realities which exist independently of each other; a plurality of 
selves (purusha) on the one hand and infinite matter (prakriti) 
on the other. The self, purusha, is pure consciousness without 
any activity in it, while primal matter, prakriti, is unlimited 
energy and activity but has no consciousness or intelligence in 
it. Therefore neither of them can by itself produce the world 
system. The evolution of an orderly universe requires the guid¬ 
ance of cosmic energy by some consciousness. The process of 
the world’s evolution is started by the contact between self, or 
purusha, and primal matter, or prakriti. It is through such 
contact that unconscious prakriti becomes, as it were, conscious 
and intelligent and evolves the whole world of objects, including 
gross physical things, the five physical elements, the five 
sense organs (sight, hearing, touch, smell, taste), the five 
motor organs (speech, apprehension, movement, excretion, 
reproduction), the mind, the intellect, and the ego (the I, or 
aharhkara). 

Prakriti is made up of three subtle elements called gunas. 
The sattva element is of the nature of pleasure and is light and 
illuminating; the rajas element is of the nature of pain and is 
mobile and stimulating; the third element, tamas^ is of the 
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nature of indifference and is heavy and enveloping. These three 
elements of prakriti enter into the constitution of all things and 
beings of the world in different proportions and make them 
different in nature and character. A man in whom the element 
of sattva predominates tends to be bright in intellect and pure 
in mind; another in whom rajas predominates is always active 
and energetic; while a man who has a predominance of tamas 
in him is habitually lazy and confused in his mind. 

Man is a complex being in whom we find a self to exist in inti¬ 
mate relation with a psychophysical organism. Although the 
self of a man thus stands related to a body^ there is nothing in 
its intrinsic nature which makes it liable to birth as an embodied 
being in this world. In its real nature the self is the immortal 
spirit which is distinct from the body and the senses, and from 
the mind, the intellect, and the ego. It is really above the whole 
world of objects and transcends even prakriti—the ultimate 
material ground of the world. But because of its association 
with a certain body and the predominance of the elements of 
rajas and tamas in the constitution of that body, the self con¬ 
fuses itself with the body and seems to become identified with it. 
With this it becomes liable to all the affections and afflictions 
of the mind-body, and to birth and death in the world with all 
their attendant sorrows and sufferings. This means bondage 
for the self of a man—a self that is intrinsically pure and free, 
immortal and immaterial. 

The aim of Saiikhya religion is the liberation of man’s self 
from bondage to the body and the material world. To help man 
attain this end, it recommends the path of rational discrimina¬ 
tion between self and the material world including man’s body, 
mind, intellect, and the ego. The root cause of man’s bondage 
being the false identification of his self with the body, what is 
absolutely necessary for liberation is the light of true knowledge 
about the self. It is not faith in and worship of God that is to 
save man’s self from the ills and evils of its present existence. 
We cannot strictly prove the existence of God as the creator of 
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the world and the savior of man’s self. It is man himself who 
is responsible for his bondage because it is his ignorance about 
the reality of the self that has caused it. So it lies in man’s 
power to liberate himself by means of a penetrating insight into, 
and a clear realization of, the nature of his self. 

For common sense, the self of a man is his body with the 
quality or function of consciousness. So also some philosophers 
hold that the mind, as a series of conscious stales, or the ego, 
as the knower of things and the doer of actions, is the self. But 
for the Saiikhya, body, mind, and the ego are all products of 
unconscious matter or prakriti, and are themselves unconscious. 
I’hey become apparently conscious and intelligent when the 
light of the self’s consciousness is rellected in them. We are apt 
to take the renection of the self in these objects as the self 
itself and so speak of the body, the mind, or the ego as the self, 
just as one is apt to think of the reflection of the moon on the 
dancing waves as moving when it is the water that moves, not 
the moon. It is sheer ignorance to think that the self is iden¬ 
tical with the mind-body or the ego. They are all objects of 
consciousness and .so distinct from and other than the self which 
is consciousness itself. 

If by such rational and critical study of experience we can 
discriminate the self from all that is not-self, we shall attain to 
the knowledge that the self is a hyperphysical, transcendent 
reality which is above body and mind and above birth and 
death, sin and suffering. This saving knowledge has to be 
attained through control of the passions, purification of the body 
and mind, and the practice of meditation and concentration. 
These will be elaborated in the discussion of the Yoga System. 
But it should be noted here that this knowledge is not mere 
intellectual understanding of the truth about the self as some¬ 
thing distinct from the body and the mind. It is a direct experi¬ 
ence and clear realization of the truth that the self is the unborn 
and undying spirit which is above the mind-body complex and 
the individual ego. For the Sahkhya, it is a clear and steady 
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vision of this truth that dispels the gloom of ignorance and 
liberates the self of man once for all. 

In conclusion it should be noted that some interpreters of the 
Sahkhya give a theistic form to the system. They hold that the 
existence of God as possessed of creative activity cannot be 
admitted, for there can be no activity in the self. Yet we must 
believe in God as the eternally perfect spirit who is the witness 
of the world and who by his mere presence moves and guides 
prakriti to act and evolve the world. He is the unmoved mover 
of the world and the unaffected, eternal witness of the world 
panorama. 

MIMAMSA AS A RELIGION OF RITUALISM 

The Mimaiiisa philosophy, founded by Jaimini, is one of the 
orthodox systems which is directly based on the Vedas and 
emphasizes their ritualistic aspect. It builds up a system of 
thought to justify and help the continuation of the Vedic rites 
and rituals. The Vedas are valued by the Mimariisa, not be¬ 
cause they are the work of God or of any person, but because 
they are the impersonal source of commandments to perform 
the sacrificial rites. It even holds that the sole use of the Vedas 
lies in directing rituals and that if any part of them does not 
contain such direction but gives information about the existence 
of anything it is useless, unless it can be shown that it is indi¬ 
rectly connected with some commandment. The Mimariisa 
philosophy may thus be called ritualistic pragmatism, for ac¬ 
cording to it Vedic knowledge is valuable for ritualistic activity. 

The Mimariisa metaphysics is pluralistic realism. It believes 
in the reality of many independent things and beings in the 
world. For it, reality is a complex whole made up of such 
entities as physical things, atoms, selves, heaven, hell, and the 
deities to whom sacrifices are to be performed according to the 
Vedic injunctions. The world of nature is composed of living 
bodies wherein the self reaps the consequences of its past deeds, 
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of the sensory and motor organs which are the instruments of 
feeling those consequences, and of the objects of sense percep¬ 
tion which constitute the fruits to be enjoyed or suffered. The 
selves are permanent, eternal substances, and so also are the 
material elements of which the physical world is composed. 
The formation of the world is due to the operation of the law 
of karma. No necessity is felt for admitting the existence of 
God to explain the origin of the world. The law of karma is 
autonomous and it independently regulates the atoms to form 
just that kind of world in which the self may reap the moral 
consequences of all its past actions. 

The self is an eternal, infinite substance which is conscious 
and is related to a real body in a real world. But consciousness 
is not the essence of the self. It is an adventitious quality 
which the self acquires when it is related to a mind and the mind 
is related to external objects through the senses. The self does 
not die with the body, but passes from one body to another to 
be able to reap the fruits of its past actions. All the deeds done 
by a man generate in his self a certain unperceived potency 
which persists even when the actions have ceased, and produces 
their fruits at the proper time and place. This is how a sacrifice 
performed here and now will bear fruit after a long time (say, 
after this life, in heaven). There are as many selves as there 
are individuals. It is ignorance that makes the self liable to 
birth and death, that is, bondage to the world through the body. 
But every self can attain liberation by means of knowledge and 
the performance of obligatory duties in the right spirit. 

According to the Mimarhsa, religion, or dharma, consists in 
the performance of the sacrificial rites enjoined by the eternal 
Vedas, not in the belief in and worship of God. In its anxiety 
to secure the supreme place for the Vedas, the Mimariisa could 
not believe in God, lest He should become superior or at least 
equal in authority to the Vedas. The Vedas embody not so 
much eternal truths as eternal injunctions or laws which enjoin 
the performance of rites and rituals. They supply the standard 
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of moral judgment as to what is right and what is wrong. 
Morality and religion both consist of obedience to the Vedic 
commandments. 

In the Vedic Age sacrifices performed by the Vedic sages and 
their descendants were meant to please different deities in order 
to win some favor or avert some ill. But the Mimariisa is so 
much interested in the ceremonial details of the rituals as to 
forget the gods who gradually recede and fade into mere gram¬ 
matical designations. They are no longer looked upon as living 
spirits but merely as objects of the act of offering oblations at a 
sacrifice. The primary object of performing a sacrifice is not 
to please God or gods. Nor is it purification of the self or 
moral improvement. Rituals are to be performed just because 
the Vedas command us to perform them. It is true that some 
of these rituals are to be performed in order to enjoy heaven 
in a future life or to obtain worldly benefits in this life, but 
there are some of them which must be performed daily or occa¬ 
sionally simply because they are enjoined by the Vedas. There 
the Mimaiiisa religion reaches, through a thoroughgoing ritual¬ 
ism, the noble conception of ‘^duty for duty’s sake,” without 
any ulterior motive. 

In the early Mimarhsa, the highest good of human life and 
activity appears to have been the attainment of heaven or a 
state in which there is unalloyed happiness. Life in heaven is 
regarded as the usual end of the performance of rituals in strict 
accordance with the Vedic injunctions. Gradually, however, 
the followers of Mimarhsa realized that the performance of ac¬ 
tions, good or bad, if directed by the desire for enjoyment of 
objects, causes rebirth and consequent misery. So instead of 
heaven, liberation is taken in the later Mimarhsa as the highest 
end of religion. 

When a man understands that worldly pleasures are more or 
less mingled with pain, he ceases to run after them, tries to con¬ 
trol his passions, and desists from forbidden actions, as well as 
actions with motives of future enjoyment. Thus being free 
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from all passions and desires which impel life from one state to 
another, the chance of his future birth and bondage is removed. 
By the disinterested performance of obligatory duties and 
knowledge of the self, all the effects of his past actions are also 
worn out and exliausted. After this life such a person, being 
free from all the bonds that bind the self to the world, is never 
born again. Fie is thus liberated from birth and death, and 
from all sin and suffering. 

The state of liberation, according to the later Mimariisa as 
also for the Sahkhya, is not a state of happiness or bliss, but 
only one of complete cessation of painful experience. The lib¬ 
erated self, being dissociated from the body and the senses, can¬ 
not have any consciousness. As such, it can have no experience, 
either of pleasure or of pain. So liberation is a state in which 
the self abides in its intrinsic nature as pure substance beyond 
the reach of pleasure and pain. 

In modern times the Mimamsa religion has undergone con¬ 
siderable change in the Hindu society. It is no longer followed 
as a self-complete and self-sufficient religious path. The Vedic 
ceremonies and sacrifices, which continue to be performed in 
different parts of India in varying scales, are performed, not for 
their own sake, but for the propitiation of gods and goddesses 
or of the Supreme God. The Vedic faith in the living presence 
of God or the deities in the place of worship, which was lost in 
the heyday of Mimariisa thought, seems to be now revived and 
to form an important part of the Mimariisa religion. 

THEISTIC SCHOOLS 

Many of the Hindu systems of thought are theistic in the 
sense that they believe in a personal God who has created a 
real world of things and beings, and who has moral relations 
with mankind. But we do not find the same type of theism in 
all of them. Thus, while some orthodox systems of Flinduism 
combine the theistic faith with a pluralistic view of the universe. 
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one of them at least is professedly dualistic and some others are 
obviously monistic. Hence we have three types of theism in 
Hinduism; pluralistic, dualistic, and monistic. We shall now 
consider them one by one. 

PLURALISTIC THEISM—THE NYAYA- 
VAISESHIKA THEORY 

In Indian theism the idea of God’s creation of the world out 
of nothing is absent. Here it is believed either that God created 
the world out of Himself or that He created it out of pre-exist¬ 
ing materials. Some systems of Hindu religious thought hold 
that there are many such uncreated and independent things and 
beings out of which God formed and fashioned the world 
system. While God is one, the ultimate realities of the world are 
many. Thus these systems combine a pluralistic view of real¬ 
ity with a theistic faith in One God. As such, they may be 
characterized as pluralistic theism. This type of theism is rep¬ 
resented by the Nyaya, Vaiseshika, and Yoga Systems of Hindu 
thought. Of these, the Nyaya and the Vaiseshika are allied 
systems and will here be considered together. 

Nyaya, which may be translated as ^'theory of inference,” or 
that which “leads from premise to conclusion,” is not followed 
today as a school of religious practices, but more as a system of 
logic. Vaiseshika, which means “study of ultimate particu¬ 
lars,” is accepted more as a cosmological system than as a re¬ 
ligious system complete in itself. 

The Nyaya-Vaiseshika philosophy, like many of the other 
Indian systems, aims at the liberation of the individual self from 
bondage through a right knowledge of reality. According to it, 
reality is a complex system of many independent and eternal 
entities like the four kinds of atoms of earth, water, fire, and 
air, and like ether, space, time, minds, and selves. There are 
two kinds of selves, the Supreme Self which is the creator, sus- 
tainer, and destroyer of the worlds and individual selves which 
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are different in different bodies and quite distinct from the body 
and the mind. 

God and the World 

God as the Infinite Self cannot, of course, be perceived by 
our senses but His existence is known through a number of 
rational arguments. There is first the cosmological argument. 
The world, as we know it, is a series of things and events, each 
of which is caused by certain antecedent conditions. Just as 
any part of the world, so the world as a whole is of the nature 
of an effect and, therefore, requires a cause to explain its origin 
and continued existence. Neither matter nor individual selves 
can be the ultimate or first cause of the world. A cause must be 
a conscious and an intelligent power that can select and combine 
the necessary materials for the production of a definite effect. 
Since the effect here is the infinite universe, the first cause 
thereof must be an infinitely wise and powerful being. That is, 
He must be God, and none but God. 

Second, we have the moral argument. That there is a moral 
order of the world, or that there is any morality in the world, 
implies that the joys and sorrows of our life are in accordance 
with our moral deserts. This merit and demerit of our actions 
brings about the happy and unhappy experiences which we have 
in our lives. The stock of merit and demerit accruing from our 
good and bad actions is an unseen power which accounts for the 
differences in our lot in this world; but the stock of moral 
deserts, being unconscious and unintelligent, cannot lead to the 
proper moral consequences without the guidance of some intel¬ 
ligent being. The individual selves who are governed by this 
moral law cannot be expected to govern and control it. Hence 
there must be a supremely wise and intelligent person under 
whose guidance the moral law operates and makes proper moral 
adjustments. This person is the Supreme Being, God, the moral 
governor of the world. 

Third, we have the argument from the authoritativeness of 
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the Vedas. According to some Nyaya-Vaiseshikas, the author¬ 
ity of the Vedas is derived from the supreme authority of their 
author, just as the authoritativeness of the sciences is derived 
from the scientists who founded them. No human being can be 
the author of the Vedas, for the supersensible realities and prin¬ 
ciples related in the Vedas cannot be objects of the knowledge 
of any ordinary individual. Hence the author of the Vedas must 
be God, the Supreme Person who has a direct knowledge of all 
objects, past, present, and future; finite, infinite, and infini¬ 
tesimal; sensible and supersensible. 

Last, the testimony of the scriptures also proves the existence 
of God, the Supreme Being. The Hindu scriptures, such as the 
Vedas, Upanishads, and Bhagavad Gita, bear unmistakable 
testimony to the reality of God. Scriptural testimony is the best 
evidence for the belief in supersensible realities like God, self, 
and immortality, for these can neither be perceived by our 
senses nor convincingly proved by any argument based on sense 
experience. They are to be apprehended through some sort of 
supersensuous, spiritual experiences. The scriptures embody 
the direct spiritual experiences of saints, sages, and Seers relating 
to moral, religious, and spiritual matters. We cannot reasonably 
doubt their honesty and the veracity of their statements. As 
such, the scriptures constitute a valid source of our belief in the 
existence of God. 

God is the eternal and infinite spirit who is not limited by 
this world of nature and individual selves, since it is related to 
Him as a body to the self which resides in it. He possesses to 
the full all perfections and is omnipotent, omniscient, majestic, 
all-glorious, infinitely beautiful and wise, and perfectly free 
from attachment. God is the Supreme Self, the eternal, infinite 
self who first creates, then maintains, and finally destroys the 
world. 

The creation of the world means the ordering of the eternal 
entities of atoms, space, time, ether, minds, and individual 
selves which co-exist with God, into a moral system in which 
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individual selves enjoy and suffer the consequences of their 
actions and all physical objects serve as means to the moral and 
spiritual ends of our lives. Since the process of creation always 
has reference to the stock of merit or demerit acquired by indi¬ 
vidual selves in a previous world, the process of creation and 
destruction is beginningless and we cannot speak of a first crea¬ 
tion of the world. When God wills to create a world, by His 
mere thought there appears the embryo of a world out of the 
atoms of fire and earth. God animates that vast embryo with 
the World Soul (Brahma) who is entrusted with the work of 
creation in its concrete details and with proper adjustment 
between virtue and happiness, vice and misery. 

God is also the moral governor of the world of living beings, 
including ourselves. Like a wise and benevolent father He 
directs all human beings to do such actions and experience such 
consequences as are consistent with their past conduct. Man is 
not absolutely free in his actions, rather he is relatively free and 
has to act under the guidance of the Divine Being who dispenses 
the fruits of his actions and is the supreme arbiter of his joys 
and sorrows. The order of the world is, on the whole, a moral 
order in which the life and destiny of all individual selves are 
governed both by physical laws and by the moral law of karma 
which ensures that every man must have his just dues according 
to his deserts. 

The created world runs its course for many years, but it can¬ 
not exist for all time to come. Creation is followed by the de¬ 
struction of the world. The periods of creation and destruction 
of one world system make one complete cycle (called a kalpa) 
which has been repeating itself eternally. The theory of cycles 
or recurring periods of creation and destruction is accepted by 
all systems of Hindu religious thought. When in the course of 
time the World Soul, Brahma, gives up his body like other 
selves, there arises in the Divine Being the will to destroy the 
world. Then the creative function of the unseen moral deserts 
of individual selves ceases and they begin to operate for the 
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dissolution and destruction of the world. When the dissolution 
is complete, the eternal entities of ether, space, time, minds, and 
selves with their stocks of merit and demerit continue to exist, 
but are at rest until God wills to create afresh. 

The Individual Self and its Liberation 

In the Nyaya-Vaiseshika philosophy, the self is a unique, 
eternal, infinite, and indestructible substance because it is not 
limited to time, space, and causality. The self is different and 
distinct from the body, the senses, the mind, and the stream of 
consciousness. The body being by itself unconscious and un¬ 
intelligent cannot take the place of the self. The senses cannot 
explain the functions of memory, imagination, and thinking, 
which belong to the self. The mind is, according to the Nyaya- 
Vaiseshika, an atomic substance and an internal sense. If it 
were the self and the qualities of pleasure and pain belonged to 
it, we could not have any internal perception of them, for they 
w^ould be as imperceptible as an atom. So we must admit that 
the self is a reality which is distinct from the body, mind, and 
the senses. It is a conscious substance and not, as the Advaita 
Vedanta holds, of the stuff or essence of consciousness. 

Although consciousness belongs to the self as an attribute, it 
is not an essential and inseparable attribute of it. The self has 
the quality of consciousness when it is related to the mind, and 
the mind is related to the senses, and the senses come in contact 
with external objects. Otherwise, there would be no conscious¬ 
ness in the self. 

For the individual self the highest good of life is liberation 
from bondage to the flesh, a state of complete and absolute 
cessation of all pain and misery. So long as the self is asso¬ 
ciated with a body it is impossible for it to be completely free 
from pain because the sense organs of the body cannot possibly 
avoid contact with unpleasant objects. Hence liberation is to 
be attained through complete dissociation of the self from the 
body. This happens when the self gives up its present body at 
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death and there is no chance of its being born in any other body. 
The Nyaya-Vaiseshika thus does not admit the possibility of 
man’s attaining liberation in this life and in this world. 

With the end of all connection with the body, the liberated 
self ceases to have painful or pleasurable experiences, nay more, 
it ceases to have any experiences or consciousness at all. It 
exists as a pure substance which has no experience or conscious¬ 
ness of anything. Liberation is thus a negative state of freedom 
from pain and not a positive experience of bliss or happiness. 
It is the condition of undisturbed peace and not of supreme 
bliss as it is conceived to be in the V^edanta. 

To attain liberation one must realize the self as a transcend¬ 
ent reality which is distinct from the mind and the body. For 
this purpose a man should first receive scriptural instructions 
about the self. Then he should reflect on them and firmly 
establish the knowledge of the self by means of reasoning. 
Finally, he must meditate on the self in conformity with the 
methods of yoga practice. With the realization of the self in 
this way, all wrong notions about it are removed and he ceases 
to think of himself as the body or the mind. Such a man is no 
longer moved to action by the base passions and propensities of 
his animal nature, nor is he affected by other actions which are 
done by him with no desire for fruits. All his past deeds being 
exhausted by producing their proper consequences in this life, 
the individual has to undergo no more birth in this world. The 
stoppage of rebirth means the final cessation of the self’s con¬ 
nection with the body and, therefore, of all pain and suffering. 
And this is liberation—the highest end of man’s life. 

PLURALISTIC THEISM—YOGA AS A RELIGION 
OF SPIRITUAL PRACTICES 

Yoga as a philosophy combines the dualistic realism of the 
Sankhya with a theistic faith in God. It accepts most of the 
metaphysics of the Sankhya with its theory of a plurality of 
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selves (purusha) on the one hand, and unconscious primal 
matter (prakriti) and its products on the other. God is the 
perfect spirit who is eternal, all-pervading, omnipotent, and 
omniscient. He is completely and eternally free from all ac¬ 
tions and afflictions, and their effects and impressions. As 
such, He is distinguished from all other selves. 

It is a highly controversial question among contemporary 
philosophers as to the way in which God brings about the asso¬ 
ciation or dissociation between purusha and prakriti. One 
school holds that God merely removes all obstacles to the free 
working of the purposes of prakriti. More consistent with the 
theistic position of Yoga philosophy is the statement that God 
as the Supreme Self brings about the association or dissociation 
between purusha and prakriti in so far as the moral deserts of 
individual selves require the evolution or dissolution of the 
world. Purusha and prakriti being independent realities, they 
are not naturally associated with nor dissociated from each 
other. It is God who effects their association and dissociation 
for the creation and destruction of the world. 

The special interest of Yoga as a religion is in the method of 
concentration (yoga), which is considered by it lo be the sure 
means of attaining liberation. The individual self is in bondage 
so long as it confuses itself with the body, the mind, and the 
ego. In truth, the self is pure and eternal consciousness which 
is distinct from the whole world of objects including the mind, 
the intellect, and the ego. To realize this truth a man must 
restrain all bodily and mental functions and yet have that pure 
consciousness which is the self itself. This will convince him 
of the reality of the self as the transcendent spirit. When he 
has a clear and steady realization of the self as such, he becomes 
free from all affections and afflictions of the body and the mind. 
That is, he is liberated from sin and suffering, from birth and 
death. 

Yoga as religion is a practical method of attaining liberation 
through self-realization. The word yoga means the cessation 
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of all mental functions or modifications. The aim of yoga is to 
prevent the self from identifying itself with mental modifica¬ 
tions, but this is not possible so long as the mental modifications 
are there and the self has not realized its distinction from them 
all. Hence some way of effecting the cessation of all mental 
modifications is necessary in order that the self may abide in 
itself as pure, self-shining consciousness. This is accomplished 
by the eight steps in the practice of yoga which are generally 
accepted by all schools of religious thought in Hinduism. 

1. It is almost a truism to say that a man cannot realize 
spiritual truths so long as his mind is tainted with impurities 
and his intellect is vitiated by evil thoughts. Hence the first 
step in the practice of yoga is self-restraint or self-control, 
which is gained through (a) abstention from injury to any life, 
(b) truthfulness in thought, word, and deed, (c) nonstealing, 
(d) continence, and (e) nonacceptance of unnecesary gifts from 
other persons. 

2. The second step in yoga is self-culture in order that the 
spiritual aspirant may cultivate good habits which will purify 
him. It consists in {a) purification of the body by washing, 
taking pure food, and similar practices; and purification of the 
mind by cultivating good sentiments and noble attitudes; 
{b) contentment; (c) penance and austerity; (d) study of 
sacred books; and (e) constant contemplation of God. 

3. The next step is the adoption of suitable and steady 
postures for meditation. There are various postures of the body 
described in the Yoga System, all of which can be properly 
learned only under the guidance of experts. Of these, the lotus 
posture is most popular. In it one must sit erect with the left 
foot turned up and placed upon the right thigh and the right 
foot similarly placed on the left thigh, and with the two hands 
placed upon their respective knees, the thumb and the index 
finger touching each other at their ends. These postures are 
necessary for the health of the body and the concentration of 
the mind. They are effective ways by which the body can be 
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kept partially free from diseases and all the limbs can be 
brought under control and prevented from producing disturb¬ 
ances in the mind. 

4. Then come certain breathing exercises which conduce to 
steadiness of the body and the mind. These consist in deep in¬ 
spiration, retention of breath, and expiration with measured 
durations in the proportions of one to four and four to two 
time units respectively. The practice of breath control enables 
one to suspend breathing for a long time and thereby prolong 
the state of concentration, but the details of the process must 
be learned from experts. 

5. The fifth discipline consists in restraint of the senses. Here 
one is to turn his senses from distracting sights and sounds, and 
make them follow the lead of the mind itself. It requires strong 
determination and long practice to control one’s senses with 
success; but when a man gains mastery over his senses in this 
way, he rises above the ordinary distractions of life and can 
concentrate his mind steadily on the proper objects. 

6. The next stage is steady attention to a desired object. It 
consists in fixing the mind and holding it on some desired object 
like the midpoint between the eyebrows, the images of gods, 
or the moon. The ability to keep one’s attention steadily fixed 
on some object is the test of fitness for entering into the next 
higher stage of yoga. 

7. The next step is meditation on the object of attention. It 
is just the even and continuous flow of thought all around the 
object of attention. When sufficiently prolonged, meditation 
enables the mind to penetrate into the object of thought and 
grasp its reality. Thus meditation reveals the reality of the 
contemplated object to the mind of one who is well advanced 
on the path of yoga. 

8. The last stage in the practice of yoga is perfect concentra¬ 
tion of the mind on the object of attention and meditation 
(samadhi). In it the mind is so deeply absorbed in the object 
that it loses itself in it and has no awareness of itself. At the 
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preceding stage of meditation the act and the object of thought 
remain distinct. But here the act of meditation is not sepa¬ 
rately known; it takes on the form of the object and loses itself, 
as it were. So here, only the object of thought remains shining 
in the mind, and one does not even know that there is a process 
of thought in the mind. This state of perfectly concentrated 
thought is known as the trance of meditation, or as conscious 
concentration, in so far as there is in it a distinct consciousness 
of the object of meditation. 

A spiritual aspirant should practice yoga with its eightfold 
disciplines for a sufficiently long time and with a sufficiently 
determined will. He is then in a position to attain yoga per¬ 
fectly, to attain the cessation of all mental modifications. This 
is the trance of perfect absorption in which, all mental modifica¬ 
tions being restrained, nothing is known or thought of by the 
mind. Yet it is not a state of unconsciousness. Rather, it is 
that superconscious state of concentration in which all mental 
states and appearances of objects are negated, and there are no 
ripples in the placid surface of the mind. In this state the 
self abides in its own essence as pure consciousness, enjoying 
the still vision of self-shining existence. 

He who realizes the self as this transphysical and super¬ 
mental reality, as the transcendent spirit, rises above the whole 
world of objects and ceases to be affected and afflicted by the 
ordinary joys and sorrows of life. With this he reaches the 
final goal of life, liberation from all pain and suffering. 

THE DUALISTIC THEISM OF MADHVA 
(DVAITA) 

Madhvacharya was a Vaishnava thinker who lived in south¬ 
ern India in the thirteenth century and developed a system of 
dualistic theism out of the teachings of the Upanishads and the 
Vedanta. For him, there are two ultimate categories of reality, 
the absolute which is independent of everything else, and the 
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relative which is completely dependent on the absolute. God, 
or Brahman, is the Absolute Reality and is the same as Lord 
Vishnu. Individual selves and material objects are all relative 
realities, dependent on God. They are absolutely distinct and 
different from one another. The differences between them are 
of five kinds, of which each is absolute. These differences are 
between God and selves, God and material objects, one indi¬ 
vidual self and another, selves and material objects, and one 
material object and another. Madhva^s religious thought thus 
combines dualism with theism and is a system of dualistic 
theism. (Dvaita —‘‘philosophy of the two’’.) There are many 
followers of Madhva in India today, especially in the south. 

God and the World 

God is the Supreme Person who is called Narayana, Vishnu, 
Hari, and many other names. We cannot know Him through 
our unaided thought and reason. The belief in God must be 
based on the teachings of the scriptures, all of which aim at 
revealing the existence and nature of God. From them we 
know that God is the absolutely independent Being who is 
free from all imperfections, and possesses all good and glorious 
qualities in unlimited extent. He is of the essence of self-reveal¬ 
ing consciousness and bliss, and has such attributes as infinite 
power and infinite mercy. Brahman or God is existence-con¬ 
sciousness-bliss (sat-chit-ananda) incarnate and as such lives 
in His heavenly abode with His consort, Lakshmi, who is the 
personification of His power. He manifests Himself in vari¬ 
ous forms and through all the incarnations (avatara) in the 
world. 

He is the Lord of all beings and the creator, preserver, and 
destroyer of all things. He is the highest of all, since there is 
nothing like Him nor greater than He in the universe. It is He 
who controls all things, gives us the light of all knowledge, and 
also obscures it at times. It is He who leads us from life to 
life in bondage and it is He who helps us attain final deliver- 
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ance. He is the Lord even of the gods and the sole ruling and 
controlling power of the universe. 

God creates the world, not out of Himself, but out of the 
primal matter called prakriti which is an eternal and uncon¬ 
scious substance. God is not the material cause of the world. 
He is only its efficient cause. It is under His control and guid¬ 
ance that prakriti, the material cause, evolves the world of 
physical objects. The order of evolution of the world is much 
the same as in the Sahkhya, but here the three gunas of sattva, 
rajas, and tamas are not regarded as the constituents of 
prakriti; they are its first products or evolutes. 

Prakriti is not anything unreal and illusory like maya. It is a 
real and an eternal entity which is the object of God’s knowl¬ 
edge and creative activity. God Himself maintains the reality 
of the material world and its absolute distinction from Him, but 
God so controls and guides prakriti from within that it evolves 
into an orderly world in which individual selves may live and 
act and realize their moral destiny. Thus God is not outside 
the world, although He is quite different from it and is not em¬ 
bodied in it. Being eternally perfect, He has no end of His 
own which He wants to realize through the world’s evolution. 
The history of the world is the revelation of God’s perfection 
and of man’s progressive self-realization. 

Individual Selves and Their Liberation 

Individual selves are finite and eternal entities, and also con¬ 
scious and active subjects. They are infinitely small, infinite 
in number, and fundamentally different from one another. 
Selves are neither created by God nor do they form the body 
of God, but they are absolutely dependent on Him. Each indi¬ 
vidual self has its own imperfections, such as ignorance and 
suffering; although they are different from God, they possess in 
limited degree the qualities of knowledge and bliss in common 
with God. Such resemblance, however, does not mean identity 
of essence between God and the individual self, for the self 
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which is always dependent on God can never be identical with 
Him. Just as a servant cannot be identical with his master, so 
the individual self can never become identical with God. It is 
sheer ignorance and folly to think that the finite self is ever 
identical with God who is the infinite and absolute self. 

Even when the individual self is liberated, it does not become 
identical with the essence of God. The liberated self closely 
approximates and resembles God in the qualities of knowledge 
and bliss; it becomes similar, but not identical. Even in the 
state of liberation, the individual self’s knowledge and bliss 
are finite and limited as compared with those of God which 
are infinite and unlimited. The knowledge and bliss attained 
by individual selves are in each case appropriate to their in¬ 
trinsic merits, so that the distinction between one self and 
another is maintained even in the state of liberation. 

There are three classes of selves, of which the first includes 
those that are always free, the second includes those that were 
once in bondage but are now liberated, and the third includes 
those that are still in bondage. Of the selves in bondage, those 
who are pure in nature, with sattva predominating, will be 
liberated; those who are of an intensely passionate tempera¬ 
ment, with rajas predominating, will always wander from life 
to life in this world; and those who are grossly vicious in their 
nature, with tamas predominating, are doomed permanently to 
a miserable life in hell. 

For an individual self liberation from bondage to the world 
(moksha) is the highest end of life. While such other ends of 
life as wealth and enjoyment are temporal, liberation is eternal 
and imperishable. The root cause of man’s bondage is igno¬ 
rance about his self and Brahman, so the first step in the attain¬ 
ment of liberation is the acquisition of true knowledge about 
Brahman and the self. A man should know that God is the 
omnipotent, omniscient, and all-merciful ruler of the world. 
He must have a clear realization of the Lord's infinite and un¬ 
paralleled greatness and goodness. He should always think of 
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himself as completely dependent on the Lord and never as 
identical with Him. It is the constant consciousness of his 
dependence on, and not the false notion of identity with, 
Brahman that can save man’s self and liberate him from 
bondage. 

Knowledge of the truth about God and the self is not, how¬ 
ever, a sufficient condition of salvation. There can be no 
liberation for man without the grace of the Lord. What is, 
therefore, more important than knowledge is man’s sincere de¬ 
votion to and pure love of the Lord. To develop and maintain 
this essential religious attitude, a man ought to keep himself 
constantly engaged in the service and worship of God. He 
should devote his body and mind, his thought and speech to the 
cause of goodness and truth, and to the study of the holy 
scriptures. All this pleases God most, for God Himself is truth 
and goodness. Being thus pleased, God gives His grace to the 
man who loves Him as his dearest. Just with this does the 
man stand liberated from all bonds which bind the soul to the 
world. He leaves this body and this world at death, and lives 
for ever in the presence of God, enjoying the eternal bliss of 
communion with Him. 

MONISTIC THEISM—THE QUALIFIED MONISM 
OF RAMANUJA (VISISHTADVAITA) 

Ramanuja, who lived about two centuries before Madhva, 
was also a Vaishnava philosopher who attempted to synthesize 
Vaishnavism with the Vedanta, but he developed a monistic 
system of religious thought out of it. He favored neither the 
dualistic philosophy which was later taught by Madhva nor the 
unqualified monism which Sankara had taught two centuries 
earlier. For him. Brahman or God is not absolutely different 
from the individual self and the material world as the dualists 
believed, nor is He absolutely and unqualifiedly identical with 
the self as the followers of Sankara believe. Rather, Ramanuja 
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said that Brahman as Absolute is really embodied in the self 
and the world, and there is identity between Brahman as abso¬ 
lute and Brahman as embodied. Brahman is the only absolute 
and independent reality which pervades the whole world. Ma¬ 
terial objects and individual selves are not independent realities, 
but are grounded in and dependent on Brahman, the Supreme 
Being. They are organically related to the Supreme Being and 
form the body of the Lord. Brahman is, therefore, not an un¬ 
qualified and indeterminate reality, but a determinate and quali¬ 
fied being. He is both the independent, absolute reality and the 
embodied self of the world. Since Ramanuja thus admits the 
identity of Brahman as qualified by two different forms or 
characters, his system is called qualified monism (ViHsht- 
ddvaita —“one ultimate as qualified”). There are many fol¬ 
lowers of this position today, more than of the dualistic school of 
Madhva, and both in northern and southern India. 

Brahman and the World 

Brahman, according to Ramanuja, is the absolute reality 
which includes within itself matter and finite spirits as its in¬ 
tegral parts. He is the only reality in the sense that there is 
nothing outside or independent of Him, nothing either similar 
or dissimilar to Him. Brahman is thus free from all external 
distinctions between Himself and anything outside which is like 
or unlike Him. But Brahman possesses internal distinctions 
in so far as there are within Him conscious selves and uncon¬ 
scious matter which can be mutually distinguished. God as 
absolute contains within Himself material objects as well as 
finite selves as His internal parts or qualifying attributes. The 
Absolute One thus contains the many and is qualified by the 
many. Ramanuja’s Brahman is not a distinctionless unity 
which excludes plurality. Rather, He is a unity qualified by 
the many. This is another reason why his system is known as 
qualified monism. 

Brahman is possessed of an infinite number of infinitely good 
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qualities such as omnipotence, omniscience, benevolence. 
Therefore, Brahman is not qualityless, but is possessed of quali¬ 
ties. He does not, however, possess any bad or immoral quality. 
He creates, maintains, and withdraws the world, according to 
the moral exigencies of individual selves. The world is a real 
creation of Brahman out of eternal matter which exists within 
Him. Matter is the source of all material objects and as such 
is called prakriti or the material ground of the world. As in 
the Sahkhya, so here, prakriti is regarded as an unconscious 
and uncreated reality. But unlike the Sahkhya, Ramanuja 
holds that it is a part of Brahman and controlled by Him, 
just as the human body is controlled from within by the human 
self. 

During the state of dissolution, matter remains in Brahman 
in a latent, subtle, and undifferentiated form. Brahman creates 
the world of diverse objects out of subtle matter in accordance 
with the deeds (karma) of the selves in a previous world. It is 
Brahman’s wonderful creative power that impels matter to 
evolve the world of objects. Matter is first transformed into the 
three subtle elements of fire, water, and earth. Gradually, the 
subtle elements become mixed up in different proportions and 
produce all gross objects which we perceive in the material 
world. The creation of the world is a real fact and not an 
illusory appearance, as Sankara would say. The created world 
is as real as Brahman but it is dependent on Brahman and can¬ 
not exist apart from Him. 

Brahman is sometimes described as the wielder of a magical 
power (maya), not because the world is unreal and illusory like 
a magical show, but because His power of creation is as wonder¬ 
ful as that of a magician. Ramanuja, therefore, holds that crea¬ 
tion is a real act of Brahman, the Supreme Being, and that the 
world exists in and is controlled by Him. The Supreme Being 
is the immanent principle of the world as well as of selves. 
They are sustained and controlled by Him, and entirely sub¬ 
serve His purposes. Brahman with the world and individual 
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selves is an organic whole. He is the Supreme Person who is 
at the same time transcendent to and immanent in the world 
and individual selves. 

The Self and Its Bondage and Liberation 

By the self Ramanuja means the embodied self. The self, 
which exists eternally, is infinitely small and therefore is ca¬ 
pable of penetrating into every material substance. It is not 
made, but it has a real body which is made of matter; like 
matter, the self is a part of Brahman and so cannot be infinite. 
Consciousness is not an accidental quality of the self, dependent 
on its connection with the body. It is an essential quality of the 
self and it remains under all conditions. In deep sleep and even 
in the state of liberation, when the self is altogether disem¬ 
bodied, the self remains conscious of itself as “I am.’^ The self 
is, therefore, identified by Ramanuja with what we mean by the 
word I or ego. 

The relation between the individual self and Brahman is one 
of identity as well as difference. It is unthinkable that the self 
which is finite can be identical with Brahman in every respect. 
But at the same time the self cannot be totally different from 
Braliman, since it is a part of Him and is pervaded by Him. 
Brahman is the inner controller of all selves and all material 
objects. Hence between the self and Brahman there is identity 
as between a part and the whole, or between a quality and its 
substance. But it is not an unqualified or absolute identity be¬ 
tween exactly identical terms, which is a meaningless tautology. 
It is an identity between two different forms of the same reality. 
A man is considered to remain the same person in his youth and 
old age. The identity of the man means the identity of his 
self in two different forms or bodily conditions. Similarly, the 
identity of the self with Brahman means identity between two 
different forms of the same reality, namely. Brahman as the 
creator of the universe and as existing in the form of man. 
It is, therefore, an identity qualified by difference, which is 
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another reason for calling Ramanuja’s philosophy qualified 
monism. 

Bondage of the self to the body is due to ignorance, which 
consists in the identification of the self with the body. As the 
effect of such ignorance, the self thinks of itself as the body and 
seems to enjoy pleasure or suffer pain as the body does. Igno¬ 
rance is thus the egoism in man which leads him to identify 
the self with the not-self, and enjoy or suffer in life accordingly. 

Liberation from bondage must be sought through religious 
work and philosophical knowledge. A man should perform the 
different obligatory rites enjoined by the Vedas according to his 
caste and station in life. These should be performed all his 
life as obligations without any desire for a reward, such as 
heaven. Disinterested performance of such duties destroys the 
accumulated effects of the past deeds which stand in the w% of 
knowledge. Then, a man should study the MImamsa philos¬ 
ophy and thereby realize that the sacrificial rites cannot lead 
to any permanent good and cannot help him attain salvation. 
This persuades him to the study of the Vedanta. From the 
Vedanta he learns that Brahman is the almighty creator, 
sustainer, and controller of all things and beings, and that his 
self is not identical with the body, but is really a part of 
Brahman who controls it from within. He learns also that 
liberation can be attained, not by mere ‘^study and reasoning,” 
but only if Brahman is pleased to choose him for liberation. 

The knowledge imparted by the Vedanta is not mere verbal 
knowledge of the scriptural texts. It is that real knowledge 
which consists in a steady, constant remembrance of Brahman, 
the Supreme Self. This is variously described as meditation, 
prayer, and devotion. Constant meditation on the Supreme 
Self as the dearest object of love should be practiced, along with 
the performance of the obligatory rituals. Intense remem¬ 
brance of Brahman, or devotion thus practiced, ultimately ma¬ 
tures into an immediate knowledge or direct experience of 
Brahman. This, therefore, is the final means of liberation. 
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This brings about the destruction of all ignorance and effects 
of past deeds (karmas) by which the self is bound to the body. 
Therefore, the self which realizes Brahman is liberated from 
the body for ever, without any chance of rebirth. 

We should remember, however, that liberation cannot be 
attained simply by human efforts. Brahman, the Supreme 
Being, pleased by devotion and complete self-surrender, helps 
the devotee to attain perfect knowledge by removing obstacles. 
He gives His grace and lifts from bondage the man who flings 
himself at the mercy of the Supreme Being and constantly re¬ 
members Him as the only object of love. Absolute self-sur¬ 
render to God, coupled with complete faith in His mercy and 
power, is sometimes regarded by Ramanuja as alone sufficient 
to lead at once to liberation. 

Liberation does not mean the self’s identification with Brah¬ 
man. Even when liberated, the self does not become identical 
with Braliman, but remains distinct from Him. The liberated 
self having pure consciousness, untainted by any imperfection, 
becomes, in this respect, similar to Brahman. Free from igno¬ 
rance and bondage of every kind, its enjoys the bliss of complete 
communion with Brahman. 

MONISTIC THEISM OF THE SAIVAS 

Saivism is a popular school of religion within the fold of 
Hinduism. Although it is a sectarian school, it does not depart 
from the dominant monistic trend of Hindu religious and 
philosophical thought. Each of the two main systems of re¬ 
ligious thought in Saivism is theistic in the sense that it admits 
a personal God, and also is monistic in so far as it holds that 
God is the only Ultimate Reality and tliat other realities are 
in some sense or other identical with God or God’s creative 
power. The Siddhanta school of Saiva philosophy has flour¬ 
ished in southern India and has many followers today {Sidd- 
hdnta —^^established doctrines”). The other school of Saiva 
philosophy flourished in Kashmir in northern India and is some- 
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times called the Kashmir School of Saivism; as a separate school 
it has a limited number of followers today. It is known as the 
Pratyabhijhd (recognition) school of Saiva philosophy. 

The Saiva-Siddhanta 

According to this system, there are three categories of reality: 
God or the Lord, the self, and matter. The Lord, who is here 
called Siva, is the eternally self-manifest and independent real¬ 
ity. The Lord is different in nature from the self which is con¬ 
scious but dependent, and from matter which is unconscious. 
The Lord is an omnipotent, omnipresent, and omniscient Being, 
because He is the first cause of the world, and the inmost self 
of all beings. The world being an ordered whole of parts is of 
the nature of an effect which must have been produced by a 
supremely intelligent and powerful Being. As the omniscient 
supreme ruler and moral governor of the world. He has full 
knowledge of all the elements in the constitution of the world 
and of all the activities in the history of living beings. The 
Lord is the eternal, free, and perfect spirit, with none of the 
impurities and imperfections which enter into the life of indi¬ 
vidual selves. 

God, the Lord, is formless in Himself, but assumes various 
forms out of love for His devotees who find it impossible to wor¬ 
ship Him as formless Being. He has no physical body made of 
bones and flesh, but His body is made of conscious force and 
energy. He creates the world with this body of energy in ac¬ 
cordance with the merits and demerits of individual souls. The 
Lord acts through His Sakti, which is personified conscious 
energy. In relation to the World, the Lord (Siva) performs 
the functions of creation, preservation, and destruction, and in 
relation to selves He has the two functions of obscuring their 
intellects when they go astray and giving them His grace when 
they want to be liberated. 

Selves are conscious agents, not transitory and finite or 
atomic entities as some philosophers suppose. Since they are 
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not limited by time and space, selves are eternal and infinite. 
It is wrong to identify the self with the body or to say that there 
is only one self in all bodies, for there are as many selves as 
there are bodies. Consciousness and activity are intrinsic to the 
self, and it is divine since in liberation it has, like the Lord, 
eternal knowledge and infinite activity; its conscious and intelli¬ 
gent activities are a participation in the nature of the divine. 
But because of the fetters of the material world, the self seems 
to lose its divinity and suffer in life in this world. 

Matter constitutes the fetters of the self. It is unconscious 
and eternal like the Sankhya prakriti, although its connection 
with any particular self is temporary. There are four kinds of 
matter; the impure, the overpowering, force generated by 
actions, and maya or the cosmic energy. The first, impure mat¬ 
ter, conceals the self’s infinity and activity and produces the 
false notions of its finiteness and inactivity. The second, over¬ 
powering energy, is the energy of Siva Himself which is a fetter 
of the self in so far as it obscures the self’s intelligence. The 
third, karma, or the force generated by actions, is the stock 
of merit and demerit which arises out of the actions done by 
the self for personal ends and causes its rebirth into the world. 
Maya is the cosmic energy of the Divine which manifests the 
whole world at creation and withdraws it at dissolution. It is 
the material cause of the world. 

The self is in bondage when it comes under the sway of mat¬ 
ter, so for liberation it is necessary to break the fetters of 
matter. The means to liberation is spiritual initiation, and this 
depends on knowledge of reality, performance of religious 
duties, practice of yoga, and righteous conduct. But above all, 
it is the grace of Siva that leads man to liberation. The liber¬ 
ated self becomes free from bondage of every kind and attains 
identity of essence with Siva, being in possession of the Divine 
consciousness and the Divine will. 
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The Pratyabhijna System 

The Pratyabhijna System is more explicitly monistic than the 
Saiva-Siddhanta. It looks upon God or the Supreme Lord^ 
called Mahesvara, as the absolute reality which is both different 
and nondifferent from the world, and considers the individual 
self to be really identical with the Supreme Lord. The Supreme 
Lord creates the world by His mere will and not through the aid 
of any unconscious material cause like prakriti. Creation is the 
Supreme Lord’s manifestation of Himself to Himself, like a 
reflection of God in a mirror which also is God Himself. The 
individual self is none other than the Supreme Lord in so far as 
the Supreme Lord has given His all to it^ namely. His free will, 
His independence, and His absoluteness. Only in its ignorance 
as an embodied being of this world does the self forget its divine 
nature and complain of its weakness, smallness, and sinfulness. 

God is the Supreme Self who is eternally free, self-manifest, 
and blissful in nature. He is both immanent and transcendent 
in relation to the world of many things and conscious beings. 
There is nothing to limit His absolute freedom, inexhaustible 
bliss, and universal manifestation; He is present in everything 
and is manifested everywhere in the universe. Eternal self- 
consciousness, infinite joy and activity belong to the essence of 
His being. The self of man knows all things through its identity 
with the Supreme Self, for He is the only knower of the world. 
He manifests all things in and by the light of His eternal 
consciousness. 

In reality, God is without plurality or difference, since He 
transcends all limitations of space and time, form and figure. 
His consciousness is of the nature of creative power and is 
eternally self-manifest. His activity consists in the free crea¬ 
tion of the universe. It is the expression of the infinite delight 
which He is and wishes us to have. The Supreme Lord is also 
the highest good for man. A man who is rich in the wealth of 
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devotion to God asks nothing more; but he who is poor in this 
has nothing else to seek. 

The individual self as a conscious and active principle i.s 
verily identical with the Supreme Lord. It has, like God, both 
consciousness and activity belonging to its essence. The identity 
of the soul with the Supreme Lord is established by the fact that 
it has the capacity to know the whole universe and the freedom 
to do all acts, both of which are divine characteristics. But 
although the self is intrinsically free and divine, it becomes 
liable to limitation and bondage through maya or ignorance. 
In its ignorance the self thinks of itself as different from tht 
Supreme Lord and of other things as different from itself 
Hence the best way to deliver man from bondage is to makt 
him recognize his identity with the Supreme Lord. It is the 
clear recognition (pratyabhijna) of his self as the same as the 
Supreme Being who is described as the highest Lord in the 
scriptures that leads man to liberation. 

The liberated self no longer considers itself to be different 
from and opposed to other things and beings. He becomes one 
with, or rather finds himself as identical with, the whole uni¬ 
verse. No strife troubles him, no jealousy demeans him, and no 
conflict rends him. He lives in peace and amity with all. Being 
in possession of the highest good in human life, he does not 
hanker after worldly goods. With the realization of God, he 
realizes all ends, and acts in the world with no other end in view 
than the good of mankind. 

In the Pratyabhijna System we find a type of religious 
thought which, although theistic on the face of it, is more prop¬ 
erly characterized as supertheistic. Its central creed of the 
identity of the self with God and of God’s difference and non¬ 
difference from the world takes it beyond the limits of a strictly 
theistic faith and brings it in line with the supertheistic schools 
which come next. 
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SUPERTHEISTIC SCHOOLS 

There are some systems of Hindu religious thought which, 
although allied to theism, cannot be accurately called theistic. 
The essence of theism lies in the belief in a personal God who 
stands in a personal relation to man through ties of friendship 
and love. Such a relationship requires that the persons related 
have a distinct reality and individuality of their own, and yet 
intercommunicate. If any of these marks be absent, we cannot 
speak of a personal relation between God and man, and conse¬ 
quently of theism. 

Now in Hinduism there are certain religious systems in which 
God is conceived as both personal and impersonal and as either 
identical with man and the world or both identical with and 
different from them. Whether such a view is or is not justifiable 
is an open question, but that it is not theistic in the accepted 
sense of the word will have to be admitted. At the same time, 
these systems are neither opposed to nor subversive of theism. 
Rather, they represent a higher level of religious experience 
from which theism is found to be more rational than atheism. 
We may even say that in practical life they make a man more 
deeply religious than an ordinary theist. So we here propose 
to call them supertheistic. 

THE MONISM OF SANKARA (ADVAITA) 

The monism of Sankara is based on his interpretation of 
the Vedanta. It is an absolutistic interpretation as distin¬ 
guished from the later theistic interpretations of Madhva and 
Ramanuja. Advaita (“one ultimate,^’ or “not-two”) is the most 
popular system of faith and philosophy in India today and has 
been gaining ground in the West as well. 

Brahman and the World 

According to Sankara, Brahman is the Absolute Reality and 
there is no other reality but Brahman. Brahman is pure exist- 
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ence, consciousness, and bliss (sat-chit-ananda). These, how¬ 
ever, are not His qualities or characteristics, but His essence. 
He is pure existence-consciousness-bliss as one identical essence 
without any distinction or difference. Brahman is really devoid 
of all qualities and distinctions within Him or outside Him. 
Brahman does not really create any world. The world which 
we perceive is the product of Brahman’s magical power called 
maya. Maya as a power of Brahman is indistinguishable from 
Brahman, just as the burning power of fire is from the fire itself. 
It is by this that Brahman, the Great Magician, conjures up 
the world show. The appearance of the world is taken as real 
by the ignorant, but the wise who can see through it find noth¬ 
ing but Brahman, the only reality behind this illusory show. 
So for the wise the world appearance is not real and Brahman is 
not the bearer of this illusion-producing power. 

Sankara goes further and asserts that from the purely philo¬ 
sophical or transcendental standpoint, Brahman cannot be 
described at all and is, therefore, perfectly indeterminate or 
characterless. The description of Brahman even as existence- 
consciousness-bliss cannot directly convey the idea of Brahman, 
for it only serves to direct the mind toward Brahman by deny¬ 
ing of Him nonexistence, unconsciousness, and misery. Brah¬ 
man in this transcendent aspect is called by Sankara Parani- 
brahma, the Supreme God or the Absolute. 

But the Absolute may also be conceived from the ordinary 
practical standpoint as distinguished from the philosophical or 
the transcendental. From this standpoint the world is believed 
to be real and the Absolute is considered to be the creator, the 
sustainer, and the destroyer of the world and therefore as an 
omnipotent and omniscient Being. The Absolute in this aspect 
is called Isvara by Sankara. He is the God of religion and the 
object of worship. This description of the Absolute as the 
creator of the world is true only so long as the world appearance 
is regarded as real, and it gives us not His essence but an acci¬ 
dental description of Him. Those who believe in the world 
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show think of the Absolute through this show and call Him its 
creator, but for those wise few who know that the world is a 
mere show, there is neither any real world nor any real creator, 
just as for the man who sees through the magician\s trick there 
is neither any magic nor any magician. 

The distinction between the higher and the lower aspect of 
Brahman helps us to understand how Brahman can be both in 
the world and beyond it, that is to say, both immanent and 
transcendent. The world, so long as it appears, is in Brahman, 
the only reality, just as the snake conjured out of the rope is 
nowhere else except in the rope. But Brahman is not affected 
by the imperfections of the world, just as the rope is not affected 
by any illusory characteristics of the snake. 

Sankara’s conception of the Absolute as Parambrahma or 
perfectly indeterminate and attributeless Being differs from that 
of the God of religion who is possessed of the highest attributes 
and is an object of worship, but from this one should not think 
that it is antireligious or atheistic. If by God we mean the 
Supreme Reality, then Safikara’s view is certainly not atheism, 
but rather the perfection of the theistic faith. Whereas atheism 
believes only in the world and not at all in God, and ordinary 
theism believes in both the world and God, Saiikara, as an 
absolute monist, believes only in the Absolute. For him, the 
Absolute is the only reality. Such a view makes the most of 
the Absolute and marks the highest extension of the religious 
emotion where love of Brahman becomes all-absorbing, suffering 
neither the ego nor the world. If this type of faith is to be 
distinguished from ordinary theistic belief in a personal God, 
we should call it supertheism, not atheism. 

The Self and Its Bondage and Liberation 

Sankara believes in unqualified monism and rejects all dis¬ 
tinctions between objects and objects, the subject and the ob¬ 
ject, the self and Brahman as unreal and illusory. For him the 
self of man is really identical with Brahman. Man is ap- 
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parently composed of the body, the mind, and the self. But 
the body and the mind are like other material objects, merely 
appearances. When this is realized, the reality that remains is 
the self, which is nothing other than Brahman. 

In the ordinary waking state a man thinks of himself as 
identical with the mind-body. When he sleeps and dreams he is 
conscious of objects as images which arise from memory im¬ 
pressions. He then appears as a limited subject or knower 
opposed to certain objects. In deep, dreamless sleep a man 
ceases to have any ideas of objects, and in the absence of objects 
he ceases to be a subject or knower as well. Even then his con¬ 
sciousness does not cease, for how otherwise could he remember 
at all on waking that he had such a state or that he had a sound 
sleep? There is, therefore, in the state of dreamless sleep pure 
consciousness free from the limitations of the body and the 
affections of the senses and the mind. Thus the self in its 
intrinsic nature is pure, blissful, and unlimited consciousness. 
As such, the self of man is identical with Brahman, who is pure 
consciousness and bliss. 

Owing to ignorance, which is beginningless, the self errone¬ 
ously associates and identifies itself with the body. This means 
bondage for the self. In this state it forgets that it is really 
divine and behaves like a finite, limited, and miserable creature. 
It thinks of itself as an isolated ego or individual opposed tr 
other individuals, as having its own interests and purposes, 
which are in conflict with those of other selves. But the ego 
is not the real self of man; it is an apparent limitation of the 
self through its association with a particular body and mind. In 
truth, there is identity between a man^s real self and Brahman 
and, therefore, between one self and other selves, since Brah¬ 
man is present in them all. 

Liberation from bondage is attained through the realization 
of the self’s identity with Brahman. The identity is a real fact 
from the very beginning, only it has been forgotten for the 
time being and must be recognized. The means to liberation. 
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according to Sankara, is the study of the Vedanta under a 
teacher who has himself realized Brahman. The performance 
of religious rites and duties or the study of Mimariisa is not 
essential for this study. What is indispensable, however, is 
fourfold culture of the mind, namely, discrimination between 
things eternal and things temporal, freedom from attachment 
to worldly objects, control of the senses and the mind, and an 
ardent desire for liberation. 

With such training of the mind and body, one should begin to 
study the Vedanta with a competent teacher. The method of 
study consists in the threefold process of listening to the 
teacher’s instructions, understanding the instructions through 
reasoning until all doubts are removed and conviction is gen¬ 
erated, and constant meditation on the truths thus accepted. 
When all wrong beliefs thus become removed and belief in the 
truths of the Vedanta becomes steady and permanent, the pupil 
is told by the teacher, ''Tal tvam a si” (/‘That art thou,” or 
“thou art Brahman”). He begins then to contemplate this 
truth steadfastly, until at last he has an immediate realization 
of the truth in the form, “ I am Brahman.” With this the false 
notion of distinction between the self and Brahman disappears 
and bondage goes along with it. Liberation (mukti or moksha) 
is thus attained. 

It is possible for a man to live and act in the world even on 
the attainment of liberation. The body of the liberated self 
may continue for some time because it is the product of karmas 
which have already begun to bear their effects. But he never 
again identifies himself with the body and he is not deceived by 
the world which still appears before him. He has no desire for 
the world’s objects and is, therefore, not affected by the world’s 
misery. He is in the world and yet out of it. This conception 
of liberation is known as jtvanmukti, the liberation of one while 
he is alive. The liberated self is no longer swayed by the 
ordinary passions and impulses of life, he feels no urge for 
selfish actions meant to serve his personal ends. Renouncing 
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all worldly desires, he lives in perfect peace and amity with the 
rest of the world and acts for the liberation of all selves who are 
still in bondage. The life of the liberated man is a worthy ideal 
for all societies and communities. 

Liberation is not merely the absence of all misery that arises 
from the illusory sense of distinction between the self and 
Brahman. It is a state of positive bliss, because Brahman is 
bliss and liberation is realization of identity with Brahman. 
The liberated self attains the life divine, and lives and acts 
for the good of mankind. 

THE NATURAL DUALTSTTC MONISM OF 
NIMBARKA (DVAITADVAITAj 

Nimbarka was a Vaishnava thinker who, in his interpretation 
of the Vedanta Sutra, attempted to synthesize dualistic theism 
(dvaita) with unqualified monism (advaita). Thus he built up 
a system of religious thought which is known as dualistic mon¬ 
ism {dvaiiddvaita, ‘'dual-nonduaT'). This religious-philosoph¬ 
ical position has a limited number of followers in India in 
modern times, chiefly in northern India. 

For Nimbarka there are three categories of reality: the 
Supreme Self (Isvara), the individual self (jiva), and the world 
(jagat). God, the Supreme Self, is both dual and nondual, and 
both different and nondifferent from the individual self and the 
world. This character of the Supreme Self is natural and in¬ 
trinsic to Him and it can be supported by reason. Hence this 
system is called natural or rational Dualistic Monism. 

God (Isvara), according to Nimbarka, is the Supreme Self 
who by His very nature is both different and nondifferent from 
everything and is called Vasudeva or Krishna. He is the 
omniscient being in whom the past, present, and future of the 
world are eternally manifest and existent. As such, there is no 
room for any change in the Supreme Self, and no distinction of 
subject, object, and process of knowledge in Him. In this 
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aspect the Supreme Self is called attributeless and actionless 
Brahman. But the Supreme Self is also the omnipotent creator, 
sustainer, and destroyer of the world. Omnipotence is a natural 
and eternal character of the Supreme Self, therefore activity 
or power belongs to His essence and makes Him the Godhead. 
Apart from this power of creation, the Supreme Being would not 
be the Supreme Spirit. 

The Supreme Being is both the material and the efficient 
cause of the world. The world of nature and selves is made up 
of finite parts of which the Supreme Being is the whole. It is 
the Supreme Being who manifests them by His will to be many 
and to have communion with the many. He is the universal and 
all-pervasive spirit who regulates all things of the world 
and controls all selves from within. He is the ground and 
support of all things and beings. The whole world and all 
selves live, move, and have their being in Him. In these aspects 
the Supreme Being is regarded as possessing infinite powers and 
infinite attributes. There is really no contradiction between the 
qualified and the unqualified aspects of the Supreme Being, for 
as the subject of attributes He is different from and transcend¬ 
ent to them, and as the ground and support of the attributes He 
is also nondifferent from and immanent in them. He is thus 
both qualified and qualityless, different and nondifferent from 
the self and the world. The Supreme Self has four forms (such 
as Krishna) and appears as various incarnations under differ¬ 
ent conditions. 

The world is unconscious, finite, limited, and imperfect; it is 
real and eternal and is included within the Supreme Being as a 
finite part. It exists as a subtle power of the Supreme Being 
before creation, is manifested by the Supreme Being during 
creation, and becomes uninanifest in the Supreme Being on 
dissolution, which means that it is never unreal or nonexistent. 
The world as an unconscious reality is of three kinds: the super¬ 
natural such as the abode of the Supreme Being, the natural 
which is the product of prakriti or primal matter, and the tern- 
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poral. The world, which is the manifestation of the objective 
and unconscious energy of the Supreme Being, is a real trans¬ 
formation and creation of the Supreme Being without in any 
way affecting His supreme perfection. The Supreme Being as 
the cause transcends the world which is an effect of His creative 
activity. He is also immanent in the world in so far as He is 
the material and efficient cause of the world and is thus mani¬ 
fested in it. The relation between the Supreme Being and the 
world is, therefore, one of difference and nondifference at the 
same time. 

The individual selves are eternal, conscious, finite, infinitely 
small, and infinite in number. An individual self is of the es¬ 
sence of consciousness, and yet it is a knower or subject of con¬ 
sciousness, an active agent, and an enjoyer of pleasures and 
pain. The self is quite distinct from the body, the senses, and 
the mind. As a knower it is the ego or the which knows, 
acts, and enjoys or suffers the consequences of its actions. It is 
an infinitesimal part of the Supreme Being and is completely 
dependent on Him. The self resembles the Supreme Being in 
that its being is of the essence of consciousness; it is the finite 
manifestation of the Supreme Being’s infinite, conscious energy. 
As such, it is not absolutely different from the Supreme Being, 
but while the Supreme Being is the infinite and all-pervading 
Self who controls everything else, the self is finite, limited, and 
controlled and guided by the Supreme Being. So far, it is 
different from the Supreme Being. Thus the relation between 
the Supreme Being and the self is one of simultaneous differ¬ 
ence and nondifference. 

Although the self is really an integral part of the Supreme 
Being and is essentially divine, in its ignorance it considers itself 
and the world (which is also a part of the Supreme Being) to be 
separate from and independent of Him. In consequence it gets 
entangled in the meshes of its selfish activities (karma). This 
means bondage for the self and leads to its repeated birth and 
death in this world with their inevitable sorrows and suffering. 
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Deliverance from bondage is to come from the realization that 
the Supreme Self is the Lord of all and the abode of all. The 
way to attain this realization is through deep devotion ( bhakti) 
and complete resignation to the Supreme Being. As means 
thereof, the spiritual aspirant should perform the duties en¬ 
joined by the scriptures in a disinterested spirit. He should also 
meditate on the self and the world as the form and manifesta¬ 
tion of the Supreme Being (Krishna), and constantly contem¬ 
plate Him as the omnipotent, omniscient, and transcendent 
spirit. It is in this way that the self realizes its unity with the 
divine and becomes free from bondage and suffering. 

THE SUPRARATIONAL DUALLSTIC MONISM 
OF CHAITANYA (ACHINTYA-BHEDABHEDA) 

Sri Chaitanya, the great Vaishnava reformer of Bengal, laid 
the foundations of a system of religious thought now known as 
a system of dualistic monism which cannot be grasped by logical 
thought {achintya-bhcddbhcda, “inconceivable duality and non- 
duality^’). It has in modern times a fairly large following in 
upper India, especially Bengal. Other Vaishnava religious 
thinkers who followed Sri Chaitanya elaborated the system in 
contrast with the other schools of the Vedanta. It is closely 
allied to the Dvaitadvaita of Nimbarka, but has certain distinc¬ 
tive features of its own which we shall especially note here. 

According to this system, there is one ultimate reality and 
that is Vishnu, the personal God of love and grace. God is the 
supreme, self-conscious, and absolute reality. He is the eternal 
consciousness and infinite bliss which Sri Krishna is. There is 
no independent thing similar or dissimilar to Him from which 
He can be distinguished, nor is there any distinction within Him. 
He is pure, self-manifest consciousness, possessed of the highest 
qualities and powers, but not devoid of attributes and activities. 
There are in Him three ultimate powers: the essential or in¬ 
ternal power which is the energy of pure consciousness, the 
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intermediate or self-creative power which is the subjective 
energy manifesting selves, and the external or world-creative 
power which is the objective energy creating the natural world. 
God as possessed of such inconceivable powers exists eternally 
as He is in Himself and His celestial abode, and in the world 
of selves and the world of physical nature. 

The divine consciousness crystallizes itself in the person of 
Sri Krishna, the Lord of all. The Advaita conception of Brah¬ 
man as pure passive consciousness is imperfect, and the yogi’s 
idea of the Supreme Self as completely detached from the world 
is incomplete. It is the Bhagavata conception of God Vi.shnu 
as the Supreme Person that is perfect and complete. 

God’s energy is both the material and the efficient cause of 
the world. The natural world is a real and eternal creation of 
God, a real transformation of God’s world-creative energy. As 
arising out of the divine will or energy, it cannot but be real, but 
since it is subject to change it is therefore impermanent—but it 
is never totally destroyed. At dissolution, it persists in God in 
an unmanifested subtle form and is consequently invisible. 

The individual selves are conscious and atomic entities. 
They are real transformations of the self-creative energy of God 
and are integral parts of the divine being. As they are revela¬ 
tions of the divine energy which stands midway between God 
and the world, selves are higher than nature and can transcend 
it. They participate in the subjective consciousness of God, 
though not in the divine consciousness itself. The self has in it 
the power of self-determination, but in the exercise of this 
power it is conditioned by and dependent on God. The self is 
similar to God in its gifts of consciousness and self-determina¬ 
tion, but being a finite, limited, and dependent part of God it is 
also different from Him. So the relation between God and the 
self, as also between God and the world, is one of difference as 
well as nondifference {bheddbhcda). 

The same relation continues even in liberation, so the self 
never becomes identical with God. Just as the sun’s rays are 
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nondifferent from the sun in point of luminosity and also differ* 
ent from it in being but parts of the sun, so the selves are both 
different and nondifferent from God. How God stands in such 
contradictory relations to the self and the world, we cannot 
understand by means of our thought and reason. It is some¬ 
thing inconceivable by thought and incomprehensible by reason, 
but that God really has in Him such inconceivable powers we 
must believe on the authority of the scriptures. 

Selves are of two classes, the liberated and the fettered. 
Those who turn Godward and are always devoted to Him are 
liberated, and those whose minds are directed outward and are 
attached to the world arc in bondage. Liberation from bondage 
is attained primarily through devotion to God (bhakti). For 
this liberation one should always meditate on God, recite His 
name in company with great, religious souls, and enjoy the bliss 
that lies in the sacred name of his chosen deity. The outcome 
of all this is the fervent love of the Supreme Lord that breaks 
all the fetters of man and helps him attain the highest goal of 
human life, that is, the Lord Krishna. 

THE PURE MONISM OF VALLABHA 
(SUDDHADVAITA) 

Vallabha was a Brahman of southern India who migrated to 
the north during the fifteenth century a.d. He developed an¬ 
other Vaishnava school of the Vedanta, free from the belief that 
maya is an inscrutable power which conceals the reality of 
Brahman and projects the unreal appearance of a world of 
many things and beings. According to him, the world of nature 
and individual selves (jtvas) is not created by Brahman 
through any magical power like maya as was supposed by 
Sankara. Brahman in His pure being and as uncontaminated 
by anything—like maya—is manifested as the world of jivas 
and physical things. Hence the school of religious thought de- 
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veloped by Vallabha is called pure monism {^uddhadvaita, pure 
nondualism). 

Brahman is the absolute, independent reality. He is of the 
essence of existence isat)^ consciousness {chit) and bliss 
(dnanda), and has many good and great qualities. The Upani- 
shadic texts which declare that He has no qualities mean only 
that He has not the ordinary human qualities. He is the highest 
being, who, when qualified by action only, is the presiding deity 
of sacrifices and is to be propitiated by ritualistic works. As 
qualified by wisdom, He is Brahman, and can be approached 
through philosophic knowledge as taught by the Upanishads. 
He requires no physical body for His activity. Yet He appears 
in physical forms to favor His devotees who love to see Him. 
As endowed with the qualities of wisdom and action, He is thus 
personified as §ri Krishna. 

Brahman creates the world by His pure will, and not with 
the help of any second principle like maya, for that would con¬ 
tradict His absolute, independent existence. The creation of 
the world means just the manifestation of His being as the world 
of matter, time, and selves (prakriti, kala, and jivas). These 
are real and eternal existences as being but manifestations of 
the divine life and existence. The inanimate world and indi¬ 
vidual selves are natural emanations from Brahman, and are 
subtly of the same essence as Brahman, just as the rays of light 
emanating from the sun are essentially the same light as the 
sun. 

Brahman is both the material and the efficient cause of the 
world, since He is the substance which constitutes it and the 
energy or power of will which brings it into existence. He, 
however, does not undergo any change or transformation in 
manifesting Himself as the world. There is a manifestation of 
His power or will in different degrees in the objects of the world, 
but no loss or mutation of His essential nature. The infinite in 
giving birth to the finite does not lose any part of His infinite 
essence or existence. 
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The material world with its living and nonliving objects is an 
emanation in which the existence aspect of Brahman is mani¬ 
fested and the consciousness and bliss aspects are suppressed. 
The world is, therefore, real and eternal. It has its being in 
Brahman and has no separate existence of its own. The world 
is in essence one with Brahman. Creation and destruction of 
the world mean only the manifestation and nonmanifestation of 
Brahman in the form of a system of many things and beings in 
space. The w^orld being real is never completely annihilated. 
When destroyed, it is dissolved into Brahman and remains non¬ 
manifest in Him. 

Individual selves (jivas) are finite manifestations of Brah¬ 
man. In them the divine qualities of existence and conscious¬ 
ness are manifested, but that of bliss is suppressed. Jivas are 
infinitely small entities. They are atomic in size and are parts 
of Brahman. Being parts of the divine life, they are in essence 
one with Brahman and inseparable from Him. He is the whole 
of wdiich they are the parts and they are partakers of His es¬ 
sence. As such, there is no real difference between Brahman 
and the individual self. The self is both an agent who acts and 
an enjoyer who reaps the consequences of his actions. Though 
atomic, the self (jiva) pervades the whole body in which it 
exists, by its quality of consciousness, just as the fragrance of 
a piece of sandalwood fills the room in which it is. 

The individual self is not differentiated from Brahman by the 
separative force of ignorance (avidya). The individual is 
really one with Brahman, with only the quality of bliss rendered 
unmanifest. There are three kinds of selves. First, there are 
the pure selves in whom the divine qualities are not obscured by 
the force of ignorance. Second, there are the mundane selves 
who are entangled in the meshes of ignorance and pass through 
birth and death because of their false identification with the 
mind-body organism. Finally, we have the liberated selves in 
whom all ignorance has been destroyed by the knowledge of 
truth and for whom the bonds of worldly life have been broken. 
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Ignorance of the truth about Brahman, the world, and the 
self, is the cause of the individuahs bondage to the world, that 
is, to the wheel of birth and death. While the individual selves 
and the inanimate world are really manifestations of Brahman 
and are in essence one with Him, it is sheer ignorance to think 
that there are so many independent realities. In his ignorance 
the individual thinks of himself as an independent being living 
in a world of independent things. He also thinks of himself as 
the body and the mind, and as subject to birth and death like 
them. While the world is real as a part of Brahman, it is unreal 
as an objective and independent system of many things and 
beings. It is ignorance of this truth that constitutes man’s 
bondage and is at the root of all the ills and evils from which 
he suffers in life in this world. 

Devotion to Brahman in the sense of unshakeable and su¬ 
preme love is the only means of emancipation from bondage. 
There is no other way to it. Of course, such devotion should be 
preceded by an insight into the truth and an understanding of 
His glory and greatness. But man cannot attain to such devo¬ 
tion by his unaided efforts. It is to be gained through the grace 
of the Supreme Being, which is received by those who are pure 
in heart. A firm faith in Brahman destroys all sins of man and 
renders him perfectly pure. Such a pure soul receives the grace 
of Brahman and, free from bondage, lives in His celestial abode 
in eternal loving service to Him. 

THE SUPERPERSONALISM OF THE BHAGAVAD 
GITA (ISVARA-VADA) 

In the Bhagavad Gita we have a type of religious thought 
which may be said to be a monumental synthesis of the main 
trends of religiophilosophical thought in the epic period of In¬ 
dian history. It gives us the quintessence of the Upanishadic 
philosophy as that is vitalized by the touch of the emotional and 
active elements of the religious life. The cold, colorless, and 
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perfectly indeterminate absolute which we find in some Upani- 
shadic texts becomes a living and loving God in the Bhagavad 
Gita, although His absoluteness is not altogether lost. 

The dualism of spirit and matter (purusha and prakriti) 
which is almost inexplicable in the Sankhya thought is happily 
ended in the Bhagavad Gita. The conflict of religions with 
their apparently exclusive views and ways of life finds recon¬ 
ciliation in its catholic spirit and comprehensive religious out¬ 
look, Although the interpretations of the Bhagavad Gita may 
vary, it is in modern times cherished all over India as one of the 
most widely read of the Hindu scriptures. 

In the Bhagavad Gita God is regarded as the Supreme Self in 
whom there are two aspects, the transcendent and the imma¬ 
nent, the impersonal and the personal, or the unqualified and 
the qualified. The Supreme Self in His transcendent aspect is 
the immutable, indeterminate, unapproachable, and uncharac- 
terizable absolute. He is the absolutely formless and attribute¬ 
less Brahman of the Advaita Vedanta. In His immanent aspect 
the Supreme Self is a personal Being and is possessed of the 
highest attributes. He is manifested as the world of mutable 
things and immutable selves. But as combining these two 
aspects, the Supreme Self transcends the world of nature and 
of selves and stands higher than even the immutable Brahman. 

If we keep in view these two aspects of the Supreme Self, we 
shall be in a better position to understand the apparently con¬ 
flicting statements regarding His nature found in the Gita. 
The Supreme Self is the creator, sustainer, and destroyer of the 
world. He creates the world out of Himself, not out of nothing. 
He has a lower nature which is manifested as the material world 
including mind, intellect, and the ego. He has a higher nature 
which constitutes the world of individual selves. The Supreme 
Self is thus the origin and end of the whole universe. Higher 
than the Supreme Self there is nothing. 

All things and beings are centered in the Supreme Self like 
beads on a string. He pervades the whole world and is in the 
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heart of all beings as their inner ruler and guide. He is the 
moral governor of the world and the dispenser of the fruits of 
our actions. He is also the final resting ground, guide, friend, 
and savior of the world. The world is but the manifest form of 
the Supreme Self. Everything great and glorious in the uni¬ 
verse is a special manifestation of the Supreme Self. The Su¬ 
preme Self also incarnates Himself in the world and shares the 
joys and sorrows of men in the fullness of Plis self-communica¬ 
tive love and sportive, playful activity {lUd). 

Although the Supreme Self is and does all these things in one 
aspect of Him, yet from another He is none of these things and 
does nothing. He is the eternal, immutable, and transcendent 
reality in which there is no change, mutation, or activity. He 
neither acts nor induces other selves to act and enjoy or suffer 
the consequences of their actions. He is above the whole world 
of matter (prakriti) with its qualities of sattva, rajas, and 
tamas, which overpower other selves and blind their vision. It 
is the ignorant who think of the one, absolute reality as changed 
into the many and the mundane. Although He pervades the 
world and everything is in Him, yet He transcends them all and 
there is nothing in Him. Such is the mystery of the Divine life 
that it supports and sustains all beings and yet is not in them, 
just as the mighty air moves in the all-pervading space and yet 
leaves it unaffected. 

The world of nature exists as a part of the Supreme Self and 
is dependent on and controlled by Him. It is constituted by the 
lower nature of the Supreme Self which consists of the eight 
elements of earth, water, fire, air, ether or space, mind, intellect, 
and ego. It is vitalized and sustained by the Supreme Self’s 
higher nature, which is manifested in individual selves (jivas). 
The world is evolved by these two aspects of God’s nature, 
selves and matter. 

The order of evolution is much the same as in the Sankhya, 
but here self (purusha) and matter (prakriti) are but parts of 
the Supreme Self, not independent and ultimate principles. 
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The Supreme Self is the inspiring Spirit who infuses life and 
light into the womb of nature (prakriti). He is the Father and 
nature is the matrix of the world. As such, the world is neither 
the mechanical product of matter nor the illusory projection of 
maya or magical power. It is a real and rational creation by 
the Supreme Self’s natural and intelligent powers. 

Individual selves (jivas) are conscious, eternal, and infinite 
realities. They are the expressions of the higher conscious na¬ 
ture of the Supreme Self and form integral parts of the Divine 
life. They are not subject to birth and death, change and muta¬ 
tion, disintegration and destruction. They are above space, 
time, and causality, and are quite distinct from the mind, the 
senses, and the body. Just as a man casts off a worn-out gar¬ 
ment and puts on a new one, so the self passes from a decaying 
body and enters into a growing one. Birth and death are but 
different stages in the life of the self, just as boyhood, youth, 
and old age are stages in the life of a man. 

The self is really divine and transcends the whole of nature. 
It is the Supreme Self who is present in man’s body as the wit¬ 
nessing and unmoving self. The self is not the limited ego in 
us which performs various acts and enjoys or suffers the con¬ 
sequences thereof. All activity belongs to nature or prakriti. 
It is only when the self is deluded by and identified with the ego 
that it thinks itself to be an agent, a doer, a sufferer, or an en- 
joyer. This means bondage and a consequent life of suffering 
for the self in this world. The self that is in bondage is liable 
to sin and suffering, birth and death. 

Liberation from bondage is the highest end of the individual 
self. Liberation is attained through self-realization, that is, 
realization of the self as essentially pure and divine, as distinct 
from nature and her qualities, the three gunas. It is the realiza¬ 
tion of the Supreme Self as well, for the Supreme Self is the self 
in us. As means to the realization of the Self, or God, the Bha- 
gavad Gita recommends the four paths of meditation, knowl¬ 
edge, action, and devotion. 
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Meditation is the way of self-realization through deep con¬ 
centration of attention, steadied like an unflickering flame, on 
the self. The preparations necessary for this are purification 
of the body, regulation of life and its habits, control of mind 
and the senses, continence, and detachment. With such prep¬ 
aration one is to meditate on the self in a quiet and secluded 
place and with a determined will. Such calm and continued 
meditation leads to a clear realization of the self as a transphys¬ 
ical and supermental reality. 

Knowledge as a way of self-realization consists in the direct 
experience of the Supreme Self as the ultimate reality and of 
the self as essentially identical with the Supreme Self. It re¬ 
quires faith in the Supreme Self, devotion to truth, and self- 
control to acquire a direct knowledge of ultimate reality. It 
requires also an inquisitive mind, a devotion and service to a 
teacher who has himself realized the Supreme Self. With the 
proper training of one^s intellect, emotion, and will, one is to 
receive instructions from the wise and enlightened teacher. By 
constant reflection and continued meditation on the truths thus 
received one realizes that the Supreme Self is the self in us and 
beyond us, that He creates the world by His free will, and that 
He incarnates Himself out of love for man. With this realiza¬ 
tion, man finds himself in the Supreme Self and the same Su¬ 
preme Self in all beings from the highest to the lowest. He lives 
in perfect peace with all other beings, finds in him the bliss that 
the Supreme Self is, and devotes himself to the service of hu¬ 
manity as the manifestation of divinity. Thus the Gita does 
not approve of inactivity even on the part of those who are 
liberated. 

Action as a method of self-realization consists in the disinter¬ 
ested performance of one^s own duties according to one’s station 
in life. One should do the duties assigned to him by his nature 
and his social status, but he should not act with any selfish mo¬ 
tive of gain to himself. Rather, he should offer the fruits of his 
actions to the Supreme Self and do them in the spirit of service 
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to the Supreme Self. He should also be free from the sense of 
egoism in relation to these actions. All actions, he should know, 
are due not to the self, but to nature (prakriti). His self is 
the standing witness of all activities, but not the body, nor the 
mind, nor the ego concerned in them. The disinterested per¬ 
formance of one’s duties thus enables one to realize the self as 
the free, transcendent spirit. 

Devotion to the Supreme Self (bhakti) is a comparatively 
easy method of self-realization. It is open to all, high and low, 
educated and illiterate. It consists in sincere love of the Su¬ 
preme Self and devoted service to Him. Here we are just to 
give up all pride, shed all fears, and forget all restraint or reluc¬ 
tance to approach the Supreme Self and take shelter in Him as 
the highest Lord. We are constantly to remember Him, 
meditate on Him, and serve and worship Him. One who is thus 
devoted to the Supreme Self, heart and soul, and is resigned to 
Him in all humility and meekness, receives His grace and over¬ 
comes the lure of the world of maya or nature. The Supreme 
Self gives him that enlightenment of the intellect by which he 
realizes the Divine and enjoys the bliss of communion with Him. 

These are the broad paths to liberation as laid down in the 
Bhagavad Gita. They are not exclusive but interrelated, and 
all of them lead to the same goal of liberation. We may follow 
one or the other according to our taste, temperament, and 
character, and reach the same goal, which is the Supreme Self. 
The Gita leaves us in no doubt that the Supreme Self hears 
our prayer in whatever language we may say it, He accepts our 
worship in whatever form we may offer it, and comes within our 
sight in whatever direction we may seek His light. The syn¬ 
thetic outlook and catholic spirit of Hinduism are seen at their 
best in the religion of the Bhagavad Gita. 
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THE SPIRITUAL DYNAMISM OF TANTRA 
(SAKTI-VADA) 

The Tantras are reckoned among the ancient scriptures of 
the Hindus and are sometimes given a place of importance equal 
to that of the Vedas. They are written in the form of a discus¬ 
sion between Siva and His spouse Parvati—the two funda¬ 
mental principles of their philosophy. Some scholars trace 
their origin to the Vedas, while others treat them as independ¬ 
ent of the Vedas and even as superior to them. The Tantras 
are mainly concerned with the practical side of religion, that is, 
religious practices and observances, so they are sometimes 
known as the Sdkta AgamaSy the manuals of the worship of 
§akti—the Divine Mother or the Supreme Godhead. But there 
is also a theory or philosophy in them which is very rich and 
high, although at present it is well-nigh forgotten. 

The religious thought of the Tantra is another instance of a 
synthetic religious philosophy which tries to reconcile different 
religions and different philosophies. For it, there is really no 
antagonism between the monism of Advaita Vedanta and the 
dualism of Dvaita Vedanta, The latter is the steppingslone to 
the former, for the monistic truth is to be reached through the 
dualistic world. Thus it harmonizes Advaita with Dvaita 
Vedanta. Its sole purpose is to give liberation to the individual 
self by a method in which monistic truth is reached through the 
world of duality. The Tantra also helps to make up the quarrel 
between different religious sects by its solemn declaration that 
different sects worship only different forms of the one Supreme 
God. 

The Supreme God is conceived in the Tantra as one, uni¬ 
versal spiritual power (sakti) and is called the Divine Mother 
(Devi). The Divine Mother is variously named as Kali, Tara, 
Durga, Chandika, and so on. Of Her own free will and for the 
purpose of creation She divided Herself into the dual aspects of 
male and female. Of these, Siva is the male principle and the 
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supreme cosmic consciousness (purusha) and §akti is the 
female principle and the supreme primordial energy (prakriti). 
Siva and Sakti again are each divided according to whether they 
are with or without attributes. The supreme attributeless Sakti 
is full of luster; so also is the supreme attributeless Siva. As 
attributeless self-shining Sakti She is of the essence of Brahman 
and is above the world of maya or of objects. In Her state with 
attributes, She gives birth to Brahma the creator, Vishnu the 
preserver, and Mahesvara the destroyer of the world. It is with 
this attribute of maya that She gives birth to the three worlds, 
consisting of moving and unmoving things. 

This creative power of the Divine Mother has as its sub¬ 
stance the three gunas of sattva (balance or wisdom), rajas 
(activity or restlessness), and iamas (inertia or dullness), and 
it constitutes the vast and variegated world of objects. Again, 
with Her conscious energy She appears in the world as indi¬ 
vidual and embodied selves (jivas). Although the cosmic con¬ 
sciousness and primordial energy are in their real nature free 
from attachment, as embodied selves they are under the influ¬ 
ence of the Divine Mother who charms the world and the 
selves. Hence it is that the jivas perform the vast world play 
and remain absorbed in it. 

The Divine Mother pervades the whole world, giving birth 
to all things from the highest to the lowest and manifesting Her 
majesty both as mind and as matter. That is the way in which 
She plays the cosmic game. Mind and matter are not two dia¬ 
metrically opposed substances, of which one is conscious and 
the other is unconscious; rather, they are the forms in which 
the same divine energy figures in its playful cosmic activity. As 
such, they are held like two children in the embrace of the same 
Mother. 

Siva and Sakti, the supreme male and female principles, are 
inseparably connected. One does not exist independent of the 
other. United with Sakti, the cosmic consciousness becomes 
Siva; and united with Siva, the supreme primordial energy be- 
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comes Sakti. Apart from §akti, the supreme self is a corpse; 
and apart from Siva, the supreme primordial energy is blind 
force. Siva and §akti thus inseparably connected and covered 
up by may a are called the Supreme Self by the Yogin and the 
Supreme God by the Vedantin. Brahman is not actionless and 
attributeless pure consciousness; it is, rather, the supreme, 
spiritual power which is both moving and motionless, both with 
and without attributes. In short, the Divine Mother with Her 
two inseparable aspects of Siva and Sakti, of motionlessness and 
motion, is the true Supreme God (Parariibrahma). 

The world of material things and living beings is the mani¬ 
festation of the energy of the Supreme God, that is, the Divine 
Mother. It reveals the wealth of the sakti or omnipotence of 
the Mother of the universe. The whole universe is but the re¬ 
flection of the Mother in the bosom of maya. It is as if the 
Divine Mother sees Her own face in the mirror of maya and 
plays with Her children the great cosmic game. The world is 
thus in its own way as real as the Supreme God whose play, or 
lila, it is. There is no other reason for the appearance of a 
world of things and beings out of the Supreme God than the 
free, sportive, playful will of the Supreme God. It pleases the 
Mother to create a world only for the joy of creation, just as it 
pleases a man to play a game only for the sake of enjoyment. 
Again, just as the player in the joy of play takes assumed things 
and conditions as real, but has no real connection with them, so 
the Divine Mother plays the worldly game but has no real 
connection with it. 

The substance of the world is Siva and Sakti, that is, the 
cosmic consciousness (purusha) and cosmic energy (prakriti). 
Out of the union between the two arises every thing and being of 
the world. The drama of the world is the play of the one on the 
bosom of the other. It has neither a beginning nor an end. In 
concrete imagery, it is the eternal dance of Kali, the cosmic 
energy, on the eternal breast of §iva, the cosmic consciousness. 
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It is not, as some people thought, the dance of blind atoms in 
empty space. 

Individual selves (jivas) are created by that power of the 
Divine Mother in which the element of rajas predominates; 
they are preserved by that in which sattva predominates; and 
they are destroyed by that in which tamas predominates. The 
jivas have no independence in the matter of either their creation 
or dissolution for these are due to the force of the will of the 
Divine Mother, who creates and destroys the world by Her 
will. The jivas cannot change the physical order of the world 
which proceeds from the will of the Divine Mother nor can they 
afford to ignore the world in their present state because, if they 
are to know the Mother of the Universe, they must know Her 
through the display of Her power in the world. 

Individual selves are thus the children of the Divine Mother, 
and live, move, and have their being in Her; but under the spell 
of the Divine Maya, they forget their Mother and live in sepa¬ 
ration from Her. With this they come under bondage to the 
world and live a life of sin and misery. Deliverance from bond¬ 
age is to be attained through knowledge of Sakti as the Supreme 
deity and the Mother of the three worlds. But it is sheer folly 
to think that the truth about the Divine Mother can be known 
by mere logical reasoning or metaphysical thinking. To know 
this truth one must go through a long course of spiritual train¬ 
ing (sadhana) extending over many lives. Customs, principles, 
rules and regulations, spiritual practices, worship, mantras and 
Tantras are all required in order to know the truth about the 
Divine Mother. One must also place one’s self under the guid¬ 
ance of a qualified spiritual preceptor (guru) for attaining suc¬ 
cess in spiritual life. Above all, one should be resigned to the 
will of the Divine Mother and receive Her grace. 

Such success in the spiritual life means the realization of the 
Divine Mother as the spiritual power (sakti) which pervades 
every thing and every being, every atom and molecule of the 
universe. One who realizes this supreme truth is no longer 
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bound by maya to mundane life. He lives and moves in the 
worlds and yet remains unsoiled in the mud of worldly actions. 
The same Divine Mother who once caused his bondage now 
liberates him and stands before him as the Divine Mother with 
maya as Her great power. Free from all lust and greed, fear 
and dread, craving and caprice, he lives forever in peace and 
bliss. He who in the state of bondage was a mere jiva attains 
in liberation the status of Siva—the Great God. 


This brief survey of Hindu religious thought shows the catho¬ 
lic and comprehensive spirit of Hinduism as a religion. Instead 
of forcing all religious souls to move through the same religious 
groove, Hinduism as a religion lays down different paths for 
different men, according to their different abilities and aptitudes. 
At the same time, it recognizes the essential unity of different 
religions as being but so many approaches to the same goal, 
freedom from sin and misery. As such, Hinduism may with 
some justification be called a universal religion. 



PART II 

Selections From Hindu 
Sacred Writings 



Chapter 7 


INTRODUCTION TO THE HINDU 
SCRIPTURES 

by V. Raghavan 


The primary scriptures of Hinduism are the Vedas, contain¬ 
ing knowledge which has been handed down from the most an¬ 
cient times, knowledge which does not owe its origin to man. 
The source of the Vedas is only God, the divine fountainhead 
of all knowledge. God revealed the Vedas to the Primary 
Creator, Brahma, and through him the earliest sages and their 
pupils, the ‘^See-ers,’^ saw the eternally existing Vedas. The 
various names by which they are known make clear that they 
are ancient knowledge, revealed to men, “that which was 
heard,” “that which rules authoritatively over mankind.” 

There are three main divisions of the Vedas: Sariihitas, 
Brahmanas, and Upanishads. The Sariihitas form the core of 
the Vedas; in fact, the word Veda is often used to refer only 
to this section of prayers, hymns, and sacred formulae which 
are the basis of later elaborations in the scriptures. The 
Brahmanas are a discussion and elucidation of the meanings, 
significances, purposes, occasions, and effects of the passages in 
the Sariihitas. The Upanishads are the philosophic and mys¬ 
tical elaboration of the truths first revealed to the Seers and 
recorded in the Sariihitas, 

In addition to the Vedas there is a large body of authorita¬ 
tive writings known as Smriti (what is remembered) of the 
traditions which go back to the Vedas. These writings cover 
ritual, rules of conduct, commentaries, sagas, and digests of 
earlier writings. The most important are the Dharma Sastras 
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(such as the Laws of Manii), the Puranas (such as the 
Bh^avata Purana), and the epics (the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata which includes the Bhagavad Gita). The sys¬ 
tematic expositions of the Vedas, called Darsanas, and the sec¬ 
tarian writings known as the Agamas are included as part of the 
Hindu scriptures. The popular hymns of saints and teachers 
are also part of the sacred literature of the Hindus. 

The Saihhitas of the Vedas arc made up of hymns and utter¬ 
ances called mantras, verses which have been revealed to in¬ 
tense thought and intuition and have the power of saving the 
soul of the one who cherishes them. The Vedic Seer (Rishi) 
was indeed a self-conscious poet who knew that speech is a 
divine gift. This speech he sifted and refined in his mind as 
flour in a sieve and out of this he fashioned an excellent hymn 
which, as a vehicle for the God whom he adored, he compared 
to a well-fitted chariot; this speech revealed itself to the Seer 
even as a loving wife reveals her charms and graces to her lord. 
Thus the Vedas are the perfect expression of what has been 
seen through intuitive perception. 


SRUTI—THAT WHICH WAS HEARD 

The Vedas 

There are four Vedas: Rigveda, Yajurveda, Samaveda, and 
Atharvaveda. The Rigveda is a body of hymns to be recited, 
gathered in sections according to the deities praised and the 
families of Seers who “saw^^ them. The Yajurveda is concerned 
with Vedic sacrifices, many of which are no longer offered in 
their original form. The Samaveda is a musical rendering of 
the Rigveda. The hymns of the Atharvaveda are of greater 
social interest, a large part of them dealing with the affairs of 
daily life. 

In the Rigveda itself, the development of thought toward 
monotheism, abstract deities, and the praising of a divinity 
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without assigning it any name show that in the earlier part of 
the Veda there was a philosophic tendency. A notable instance 
is in the very first book of the Rigveda, where one finds the 
well-known affirmation that ‘'Truth is one, and the wise call it 
by different names,” which is as emphatic a declaration of the 
one Truth as any that the Upanishads make. 

The Rigvedic hymns are also notable for the richness of the 
devotional moods with which the devotee approaches his favor¬ 
ite deity, a devotion which was expressed in poetry far more 
striking than any in the best of the later hymnal literature. 
Thus the Vedic poets approached their gods not only as friends, 
as sons to their fathers, as servants to their masters, but also 
as the lover to the beloved. 

The mystic potency pertaining to the mere text of the Vedas 
has been recognized from the earliest times; thinkers such as 
those in the MImamsa school emphasized the text itself and 
those in the school of grammar developed the philosophy of an 
indestructible ultimate sound substratum for the universe and 
held that the world of things was an emanation from the word 
of the Veda. Absolute sanctity attaches to the correctness of 
accents in pronouncing the words of the Vedas and any flaw 
in pronunciation may be attended with a change of meaning, 
and with demerit and sin. 

The Yajurveda is concerned with sacrificial ritual, and is 
current chiefly in two recensions, the White (or Sukla) Yajur¬ 
veda since it is a collection of i)ure mantras, and the Dark 
(or /ir.mAwtf)Yajurveda because this collection includes sacri¬ 
ficial formulae such as those found in the later Hrahmanas. 

The Samaveda is the oldest form of Indian music, and the 
source of the later musical tradition; a mysticism of Saman 
singing is developed more fully in the Upanishads, and all later 
musical practices are based on the belief that the art of music is 
an aid to meditative practices and salvation. 

The Atharvaveda is made up of hymns for procuring expia¬ 
tions for sins and for appeasing the gods, imprecations and rites 
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for harming enemies, hymns for securing welfare in agriculture, 
trade, and other activities, and for creating love, concord, and 
understanding between husband and wife, father and son, 
teacher and students. 

The Brahmanas and Upanishads 

The Brahmanas elaborated the earlier Vedic writings by 
selecting a passage, praising its merits, and condemning the 
opposite which should be avoided. This kind of treatment of 
the hymns led to the development of some of the scientific dis¬ 
ciplines and mythology and made the Brahmanas the forerun¬ 
ners of the Upanishads. It was the speculative and inquisitive 
spirit of the Brahmanas that led to the conception of the Brah¬ 
man as the Ultimate Absolute which is the one basis of the 
universe, and began giving a higher interpretation and esoteric 
significance to many aspects of ritual and sacrifice, transform¬ 
ing them into meditative exercises. The Brahmanas evolved 
the interpretative scheme, regularly used later in the Upani¬ 
shads, according to which things are understood in three as¬ 
pects: divine, natural, and subjective. Here started the 
subjective shift of emphasis which eventually led to the plumb¬ 
ing of the Self, and the esoteric interpretation of the teachings 
of the Seers, or Rishis. 

The latter part of the Brahmanas is called the Forest Books 
(Aranyaka), meaning the books meditated upon in the isolation 
of the forest. The concluding portions of the Aranyaka are the 
definitely philosophical writings called the Upanishads, or 
Vedanta. Upanishad means sitting near and receiving secret 
teachings; Vedanta means not only the end of the Vedas, but 
also the highest peak of Vedic knowledge. There are varying 
lists of the Upanishads, formally enumerated as one hundred 
and eight, but actually there are many more; only ten or a 
dozen of them are of major importance. 
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SMRITI—THAT WHICH IS REMEMBERED 

The Vedas, that is, the Sarhhita, Brahmana, and Upanishad 
writings, are known as the Sruti (that which was heard). All 
authoritative writings outside the Vedas are comprehensively 
referred to as Smriti (that which is remembered). These 
Smriti are generally listed under five headings: Vc.dahgas, or 
the limbs of the Vedas; Dharma Slastras, which include codes of 
laws, commentaries and digests and manuals; NihandhaSy 
rituals and domestic rites; Puranas; and the epics. Associated 
with these are the Agamas or sectarian scriptures and the 
DarsanaSy or six schools of philosophy. 

The Vedangas 

The Vedangas deal with phonetics, grammar, etymology, 
prosody, astronomy, and ritual codes which serve as handbooks 
for sacrifices. F'our supplementary Vedas deal with Ayurveda 
medicine emphasizing prevention and the use of mental, moral, 
and spiritual aids for cures; with military science, calling for 
peaceful negotiations first, and only when unavoidable allowing 
warfare under a code of righteous fighting; with music as an art 
of great spiritual effectiveness; and with politics, which must 
always be subject to morality. A third class of writings in brief 
formulae are concerned again with grammar, meter, chanting, 
creation of sacrificial altars, and sacrificial and domestic rites. 
There are also metrical indices enumerating the meters, the 
gods, and the Seers who first heard the hymns: for no use of a 
hymn is considered to be in proper form if it does not take note 
of its meter, deity and Seer. 

The Dharma Sastras 

The Dharma Sastras are concerned with conduct, the way of 
righteousness, dealing even with personal hygiene, manners and 
polite behavior, morality, the administration of the state and 
justice, the seeking of spiritual salvation, and the duties which 
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must be performed in carrying out domestic rituals and sacra¬ 
ments. The Laws of Manu are the most important statement 
of the way of dharma. Manu was a patriarch and great spir¬ 
itual teacher who fixed Indian conduct for all time. According 
to the Veda itself, ^What Manu says is medicine 

The Nibandiias 

Later there grew up digests and manuals, called Nibandhas, 
which were codifications of Vedic laws and encyclopedic dis¬ 
cussions of all aspects of conduct, even including such topics as 
gifts, pilgrimages, vows, worship, auspicious features of the 
human body, and descriptions of articles of utility. They deal 
with all the rituals to be performed from the time of conception 
to the death of the individual. In later times, popular instruc¬ 
tion in the rules of conduct was taken over by the epics and 
Puranas, which devoted extensive attention to the topics dealt 
with in the Dharma Sastras. 

The Puranas 

The Puranas and epics are the scriptures of popular Hindu¬ 
ism, a living literature which has been the subject matter for 
minstrels and story tellers who have kept the teachings and 
legends of the Vedas before the common people. The Puranas 
developed as a reinforcement and amplification of the Vedic 
teachings, dealing with the stories of creation, periodic dissolu¬ 
tion and recreation of the world, giving the histories and gene¬ 
alogies of the gods, sages, and forefathers, and recording the 
history of the dynasties which ruled on the earth. As these 
stories and legends concerning the earlier kings, heroes, sages, 
and orders of divine and semidivine beings increased, they be¬ 
came a separate class of literature enjoying status equal to the 
Vedas. 

The Puranas form the largest part of the writings in Sanskrit, 
a most voluminous and bewildering mass usually listed as 
eighteen major and eighteen minor Puranas, but although the 
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number is constant, the names and texts vary considerably. 
They have been expanded to include the teachings of the dif¬ 
ferent schools of philosophy, and stories of special interest to 
the different sects; they deal at great length with the different 
pilgrimage places, with vows and austerities, gifts, temples and 
images, caste, the duties of the devotee, and the responsibilities 
of rulers. They have become an encyclopedia of Hinduism, a 
popular handbook of knowledge, the source of as complete 
and liberal education as it is possible for the busy member of 
society to get, for many of them include also brief accounts of 
precious stones, poisons, perfumes and medicine, astrology, 
omens, architecture, dharma, the arts, grammar, lexicography, 
poetics, drama, agriculture, physiognomy. 

The most popular of the Puranas is the Bhagavata which 
glorifies Vishnu. Retelling the old stories with new force, it 
breathes a new intellectual spirit, giving original turns to the 
ideas found in the earlier texts and expressing them with a rare 
pointedness. It brought about a synthesis of knowledge and 
devotion and inspired fresh devotional movements which con¬ 
tinue today. Similar to the Bhagavata in importance is the Suta 
Sariihita, devoted to Siva. It describes elaborately the worship 
of Siva, the path of knowledge and yoga in general, and special 
spiritual exercises to be followed by Saivas. Its exposition of 
the Advaita philosophy is fuller than that of the other Puranas 
and it is said to have been read many times by Sankara before 
he wrote his famous Advaitic commentaries. 

The Epics 

The two great epics of Hinduism are the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata, which constitute the greatest books of popular 
Hinduism. There is hardly a Hindu who has not heard the 
stories and teachings of these epics from childhood, imbibing 
them, as it were, with his mother^s milk. The treatment was 
more literary and the authorship more definite than in the 
Puranas, but the epics sought to fulfill the same role in popular 
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religious education, incorporating as much as possible of the 
Puranic accounts of creation, cosmography, dharma, and stories 
of heroes, sages, and gods. They are also a mine of wise say¬ 
ings w^hich guide the masses in all departments of life’s 
activities. 

The Ramayana tells the story of how the Lord Vishnu, as 
Rama, makes himself the embodiment of righteousness and puts 
down Ravana the king of demons, who had prostituted all his 
powers in oppressing the world and gratifying his vicious lust. 
The epic illustrates ideals which ought to prevail in personal, 
domestic, social and public life, ideals of brotherhood, friend¬ 
ship, kingship, and above all, ideals of chastity on the part of 
women and sexual morality on the part of men. The ideals of 
kingship are summed up in the concept of Ramarajya in which 
none injures another and the king himself is but the regent of 
righteousness and truth. It w^as the vision of Ramarajya that 
animated the Father of the nation in modern times, Mahatma 
Gandhi, in India’s struggle for freedom. 

From this epic has come one of the most popular devotional 
movements of India; Rama is worshiped as God Himself and 
Sita, his wife, as the Goddess. The very name Rama has be¬ 
come a mantra and a solace to millions of hearts. There is 
hardly a language in India which does not have its own 
Ramayana, and the epic has cast its spell over the neighboring 
peoples of Cambodia, Siam, Ceylon, and the East Indian 
Islands. In the original Ramayana written by Valmiki there is 
the statement that the Ramayana story and the fame of Valmiki 
would last so long as hills stand and rivers flow on earth. Never 
was a truer prophecy or claim ever made in the literary world! 

The Mahabharata is larger in its sweep. If the Ramayana 
appeals to one’s heart, the Mahabharata appeals to the mind; 
it sets less store by poetic grace, but is more direct and intellec¬ 
tual. While the Ramayana melts us with the pathos of Sita, 
the Mahabharata uses the very pathos of the pyrrhic victory 
of the great battle for the development of detachment from the 
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transient goods of life, for the attainment of peace of the Self. 
The stories of ideal Indian womanhood which the nation cher¬ 
ishes are here, and the hero Yudhishthira for whom there was 
no enemy, and the grandfather Bhishma who sacrificed his 
youth for his father—these stand out as beacons before the 
people. At the heart of the Mahabharata is the Bhagavad Gita, 
regarded by many as the greatest of all the Hindu scriptures, 
summarizing in its teachings the best of Indian devotional and 
intellectual writings. 

Vyasa, the author of the Mahabharata, was a contemporary 
of the characters of his poem, an elder related to the family. 
The epic says that he was none other than God Narayana 
(Vishnu) himself; his personal name is Krishna. Vyasa was 
a title meaning editor or arranger. He was one of those out¬ 
standing figures who appear at times of chaos to salvage the 
scattered treasures and re-erect the edifice. Thus he arranged 
all the Vedic literature as it is current now, set forth the 
aphorisms of the Vedantic system of philosophy, and created 
the Puranic literature. All this literature was transmitted 
through his disciples, ^‘one of formidable ears,” as he is called, 
that is, one of prodigious learning gained through listening. If 
the Ramayana is the first and foremost poem, the Mahabharata 
is, as the saying goes, verily the fifth Veda. 

The Darsanas 

It was inevitable that various schools of interpretation of the 
Vedas would develop. There are six main schools, Darianas, 
or intuitions of truth; these are collections of aphorisms to 
which have been attached later commentaries. They fall into 
three pairs: Nyaya and Vaiseshika; Sankhya and Yoga; 
Mimamsa and Vedanta. All these schools agree that the Vedas 
are a record of spiritual experiences and truths seen by Seers, 
and the work of these systems of thought is to codify, interpret, 
and reinforce them with logical arguments. Logic divorced 
from the Vedas is repudiated; the mere pursuit of reason leads 
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nowhere; even eminent logicians agree that reasoning occupies 
the second of three stages in the realization of Truth: (r) listen¬ 
ing to it as set forth in the Vedas; (2) understanding it well 
through the use of reason so that it may not be shaken; (3) con¬ 
templation of it. In the Ramayana, it is said that Sita, sep¬ 
arated from her husband Rama and found in a most sorrowful 
state, was like knowledge rendered weak by not being linked to 
the Vedas. Thus the six systems of thought which developed 
were not mere intellectual pursuits, but visions directed toward 
the realization and experience of Truth. 

Before undertaking a study of the Vedanta, the student must 
liave attained a sense of values regarding things permanent and 
transient, an absence of desire for enjoyments of either this 
world or the heavenly regions, a state of quietude and self-con¬ 
trol, and must have an anxiety to be liberated. 

The Sectarian Scriptures 

The sectarian scriptures, related chiefly to the three main 
sects of Saivism, Vaishnavism, and Saktism, are known as the 
Agamas or Tantras, the two names being used indiscriminately. 
Generally they are arranged in four parts, dealing with the 
philosophical beliefs, meditative exerci.ses, the erection of tem¬ 
ples and making of images, and their use in worship, and, 
finally, conduct. In addition to the Agamas, there are many 
sectarian hymns written even in modern times, and in common 
devotional use today alongside of the hymns taken from Vedic 
and Puranic sources. 

POPULAR USE OF THE SACRED WRITINGS 

It is sometimes held that the Upanishads, popular theism, 
temple worship, and Tantric rites have superseded the Vedas. 
It is true that Vedic sacrifices as such have gone out of vogue 
and today only a few of the minor ones are performed by stray 
individuals in nooks and corners of the country, but the Vedas 
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have not ceased to be of utmost use and value. All domestic 
rites and sacraments are done with their Vedic mantras, all 
the Vedic hymns are adored and recited according to the sig¬ 
nificance attached to them in the later commentaries. Special 
collections of V^edic hymns and certain individual hymns are on 
the lips of all, every day, at home or in the temple. Adorations 
with oblations in fire attended by recitals of hymns, repeated 
hundreds, thousands, or tens of thousands of times, accord¬ 
ing to procedures laid down in the manuals, are performed 
widely and at great expense even today. These selections from 
the Vedas are memorized by many and are recited as frequently 
as the latter-day devotional hymns. 

The literature of the Puranas has been alive and growing all 
through history and continues so even today. More than half 
of the public meetings announced in a busy modern city like 
Madras are concerned with expositions of the epics and 
Puranas. Just as in the old days there were bards, or minstrels, 
who recounted the stories of the epics and Puranas, so today 
there are men who retell the same materials and explain them 
to the people who gather to hear them in the temples, the homes, 
and the meeting places of India. Hardly a day passes in any 
city, town, or village without an epic or Purana being read and 
expounded in the local language to large gatherings of people, 
young and old, of either sex, and of all classes of society. More 
than even the Mahabharata, the texts which never weary the 
people, high and low, erudite and otherwise, are the epic of 
Ramayana and the Bhagavata Purana. As a series of musical 
discourses, or as a recital and exposition by a gifted reciter of 
the Puranas in the temple, in the house of a leading citizen, or 
in a public place, the Ramayana is a source of sustained en¬ 
lightenment and enjoyment to the whole nation. Seven-day or 
nine-day or longer sessions of such expositions are as popular 
as political conferences or other gatherings of modern life. 

The preamble to the Bhagavata says that its reading in the 
days immediately following the death of a person liberates the 
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spirit of the departed. When the heart is heavy with the sorrow 
of a great calamity, the reading of a Purana is a source of com¬ 
fort. The practice of one daily reading of a part of the scrip¬ 
tures is still in force; it may be the Ramayana, which is the 
most popular text in this respect, or the Bhagavata, or the 
Bhagavad Gita, or some favorite hymn—one does not sit down 
for his food without first reading from the scriptures. There 
are special programs of reading the Ramayana with due cere¬ 
monial resorted to in times of adversity or for general welfare 
and prosperity. The fifth book, which is especially sacred, 
is often read alone, one of the most efficacious programs for 
reading it being called the “seven cantos a day” scheme. Such 
is the pious faith in Rama and his story that the devout often, 
when perplexed with personal or domestic problems, open to 
a page of the Ramayana and look for guidance. 

If the women of the country cherish the ideals of chastity 
like Savitri and Sita, if men aspire to standards of truthfulness 
like Harischandra, generosity like Karna, righteousness like 
Rama and Yudhishthira, the ideal brotherhood such as that ex¬ 
emplified by Rama and his brothers, and if the whole nation is 
animated by ideals of ahiriisa and universal benevolence and the 
establishment of a moral order of government such as existed 
under Rama, it is all the achievement of the epics, the Puranas, 
and their expounders. 

All aspects of Indian life have been shaped for centuries, and 
are molded today by the devotion of the Indian people to the 
Vedas and to the commentaries and poetic expositions which 
have grown up around them. Truth, as revealed to the ancient 
Seers and recorded in the Vedas, and as interpreted through 
the ages by devout men in the Puranas, epics, Agamas and 
Darsanas, has been the inspiration of Indian literature, music, 
painting, and sculpture, of Indian political and social ideals, and 
has pointed the way toward release, the highest goal of life. 
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RIGVEDA 

Sweetness and Moral Order 

Sweet are the winds to him who desires for himself moral 
order; for him the rivers flow sweet; even so, may the herbs be 
sweet to us; may the night be sweet, as also the dawns; may the 
earthly region be sweet; may Heaven, our Father, be sweet to 
us; may the Sun be sweet to us and sweet may the kine be to 
us ■ (1.90.6-8). 

Fire 

Fire is our wealth like inherited patrimony; helps us come of 
age; takes the best and plea.sing course like the teaching of a 
learned teacher; like a gratified guest he is in the restful cham¬ 
ber; himself like a priest, he be.stows a home on one who tends 
him. He who supports the whole world like the Sun, who sits 
down [amidst us] like a favorable and friendly prince, before 
whom we sit like sons in the father’s dwelling, who is pure like 
a devoted wife (1.73). 

The Asyavamiya 

(This unusually long hymn, apparently miscellaneous in sub¬ 
ject matter but clearly mystical and philosophical, has tradi¬ 
tionally been taken as a philosophical hymn and has been ex¬ 
pounded extensively in later writings. In the Laws 0} Manu 

^ Editor’s note: With the exception of the selections from the Bhapavad Gita, 
the translations and summaries which follow were made by Professor Raghavan. 
An attempt has been made to bring together those passages of the sacred writings 
of the Hindus which form the background of religious thought in India, and are 
in common use today. Of necessity, all this material is greatly condensed. 

2 This is a frequently recited hymn. 
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the hymn is mentioned as an expiation for heinous sins. It 
anticipates the UpanishadSy and is quoted by them.) 

Who saw that First when it was born? What is that unem¬ 
bodied that bears the embodied? From earth are breath and 
blood: wherefrom the Soul? Who went to the learned to ask 
this? Ignorant, I ask here the knowing sages of vision: not 
knowing, I [ask] for the sake of knowing. He props up these 
six worlds: what is that ONE in the form of the unborn? They 
call Him Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni, and even the fleet-winged 
celestial bird Garuda. The One Reality, the learned speak of 
in many ways (1.164). 

The Gayatri 

{This prayer, named after its meter, is called Gdyatri, which 
means ^Hhe savior of the singer.It is considered to be the 
mantra of all mantras, the most important mantra, repeated as 
many times as possible every day in the sandhyd worship at 
morning, noon, and night. It is the essence of the spiritual power 
that a Brahman gains. It is imparted at the time of a young 
man^s initiation, giving him his second spiritual birth into the 
company of the twice-born. The Vedas themselves describe it 
as the Mother of the Vedas. It is primarily a hymn to the Sun 
{Savitar). It has played a dominant part in the religious history 
of India, being interpreted differently by the followers of dif¬ 
ferent paths of worship, and being adapted and imitated for 
other deities from Vedic times onward.) 

We meditate upon that adorable effulgence of the 

RESPLENDENT VIVIFIER, SAVITAR; MAY HE STIMULATE OUR IN¬ 
TELLECTS (HI. 62.10). 

The Augmenter of Growth 

{This is a mantra for long life and warding off untimely death 
or fear of death. It is used as a death-conquering mantra, and 
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its repetition, with or without offerings in fire, is always done on 
birthdays, during illness, or when some danger to life is feared,) 

We adore the fragrant Tryambaka, the augmenter of growth. 
May I be freed from death as a cucumber from its stalk, but not 
from immortality (VII.59.12). 

Waters 

{Ablution, bathing in holy lakes, rivers, the sea, and water in 
which special sanctity is infused by the recitation of mantras, 
plays a prominent part in Hindu rites and conduct. In cosmo¬ 
gonic and mystic speculations, the Waters exercised great influ¬ 
ence on the imagination of the Seers of the Vedas and Upani- 
shads. The following verses are always recited when water is 
thus used for purification.) 

O Waters! As you are the source of happiness, infuse 
strength into us, so that we have great and beautiful vision. 
That essence of yours which is most auspicious, make us share 
it here, 0 you who are like loving Mothers! Let us resort to 
you fully for that removal of evil, whereby you gratify us. 
Waters! You have verily created us! (X.9). 

Cremation 

{The following is an important mantra among those recited 
at the time of cremation. It is recited as addressed to the dead 
person, as the corpse is being buried. It has reference to the 
beliefs concerning eschatology and rebirth.) 

Let your eye go to the Sun; your life to the wind; by the 
meritorious acts that you have done, go to heaven, and then 
[for rebirth] to the earth again; or, resort to the Waters, if you 
feel at home there; remain in the herbs with the bodies you 
propose to take (X.16.3). 
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All Names of God 

O Gods! All your names [and forms] are to be revered 
saluted, and adored; all of you who have sprung from heaven, 
and earth, listen here to my invocation (X.63.2). 

Marriage 

{Used in the marriage eeremonies.) 

I take hold of your hand for good fortune, so that with me, 
the husband, you may attain to old age; the solar deities give 
you to me for conducting domestic life. {To the Two): May 
you not be separated; may you reach your full years, sporting 
with sons and grandsons and delighting in your house. {To the 
Bride): Flourish thou, without fierce looks and without harm¬ 
ing your husband, be good to animals, be of amiable mind and 
of great splendor; be the mother of heroes, be devoted to gods 
and the bringer of happiness; be propitious to our men and 
women and to our cattle. Bounteous Indra! Endow this bride 
with excellent sons and fortune; give her ten sons and make her 
husband the eleventh [ i.e., the husband should always be at¬ 
tended with love and care as if he were the youngest child] 

(X,8s). 

The Hymn to the Supreme Being—The Purusha- 

SUKTA 

{This hymn describes the Supreme Being and the Universe, 
setting jorth the creation of the Universe out of the Supreme 
Being as a sacrifice. It presents an epitome of the essential 
ideas of Hinduism. It is one of the most popular hymns, form¬ 
ing an essential part of worship in the home and temple at the 
time of the bathing of the Image. The recital of this hymn is 
also prescribed for expiation of one of the five heinous sins.) 

Thousand-headed was the Supreme Being, thousand-eyed and 
thousand-footed. Covering the world all around, He yet ex- 
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ceeded it by a span. All this is the Supreme Being, what is past 
and what is in the future; He is the Lord of immortality as well 
as of that which grows by food [mortal creatures]. Such is His 
greatness, and even greater than that is this Supreme Being. A 
fourth of Him constitutes all beings; three fourths of Him is 
immortal and is in heaven. With His three fourths, this Su¬ 
preme Being stood above, and one fourth of Him came here 
repeatedly; with that one fourth, He extended on all sides 
into the animate and the inanimate. Therefrom the Cosmic 
Egg was born and within it this Supreme Being; having been 
born, He stretched Himself further [ as gods, man, and created 
beings], then created the earth and the bodies. When they 
[the gods] apportioned the Cosmic Being [thus], into how 
many parts did they make Him? What became of His mouth? 
What are said to be His two arms, His two thighs and two feet? 
His face became the Brahman, His arms were made into the 
Kshatriya; he who is the Vaisya is His thighs; from His feet 
was the Sudra born. The moon was born from His mind, the 
sun from His eyes, from His mouth, Indra and fire, and from 
His own breath was wind born. From His navel there arose 
the sky, from His head the heaven, the earth from His feet, the 
quarters from His ear—thus they fashioned the worlds (X.90). 

Sharing of Wealth and Food 

Not hunger, but death have the gods given; and deaths come 
to him who eats [without giving to others]. The wealth of one 
who gives never decreases, the niggard has none to give him 
happiness. The mean-minded amasses food in vain; T tell 
[this] in truth; it is indeed his death; he who nourishes [with 
his offering] neither the god nor his friend, he who eats alone, 
gathers sin alone (X.ii7). 

God Whose Form Is Not Determined 

{This hymn refers to God in all His attributes but without 
calling Him by any name but Ka which means ^^someone”) 
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He who gives us the soul and strength, whose high command 
all the gods abide by, whose shadow is immortality and death, 
that Some One who is God, let us worship with oblation. By 
whom ether was made formidable and the earth firm, the sky 
and heaven were fixed, who measured the space in the sky, that 
Some One who is God, let us worship with oblation. He who 
brooded over with His might those waters which produced the 
creative potency and the sacrifice, He who is the one sovereign 
divinity over other Gods, that Some One who is God, let us 
worship with oblation (X.121). 

The Goddess of Speech 

{Vdkj the all powerful Goddess of Speech, speaks here about 
her own supreme greatness^ speaking as the knower of the Su¬ 
preme Brahman^ herself that Supreme Being, the source of 
everything. The Brdhmanas indicate that this hymn should be 
used when the student first approaches his teacher; it is recited 
as a ritual for infusing the student with intellectual power,) 

I am the Queen of the land, the bringer of treasures; I am the 
knower and the first among those to be propitiated with a sacri¬ 
fice; the gods have placed me everywhere, in manifold forms, 
and immanent in everything. It is by me that one eats; he who 
sees, he who breathes, he who hears what has been said, does so 
by me; those who know me not, decline. O you who can hear! 
Listen to this that can be had by faith; I shall teach you. This 
that the gods as well as the men seek, I, of my own accord, 
shall tell you: Whomsoever I like, him I make formidable, him 
a Brahman, a man of vision, a man of excellent intellect. It 
is I who blow like wind bringing into being all the worlds and 
transcending the heaven and the earth; so much am I by my 
greatness (X.125). 
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The Hymn of Creation 

{The Supreme Being is at once the author and deity of this 
hymn.) 

At that time there was neither nonexistence nor existence; 
neither the worlds nor the sky; nor anything that is beyond; 
what covered everything and where and for whose enjoyment? 
Was there water unfathomable and deep? Death was not, nor 
immortality there; no knowing of night or day; that One 
breathed without air, by its own strength; besides that, nothing 
did exist. Darkness there was, wrapped in front by darkness; 
undistinguished, all this was (one) waterthe incipient that 
lay covered by void, that One became creative by the power of 
its own contemplation. There came upon it, at first, desire 
which was the prime seed of the mind; men of vision, searching 
in their heart with their intellect found the nexus of the existent 
in the nonexistent. The [very] gods are later to this creative 
activity; then who knows wherefrom this came into being? 
Where this creation came from, whether one supported it or 
not, He who was supervising it from the highest heaven, He 
indeed knows; or He knows not! (X.129). 

Concord 

(In modern times^ these verses arc frequently used by leaders 
in addresses to public assemblies.) 

Come together, speak in agreement, may your minds see 
alike, even as the gods of yore, in mutual agreement, took their 
offerings. May your deliberation be uniform, and uniform your 
conclusion; uniform your mind, and thoughts together; I utter 
forth a common prayer to you and a common oblation do I offer 
you. Your intention the same, your hearts the same, may your 
minds be the same so tliat there may be amongst you perfect 
unity (X.191.2-4). 

^ According to the Satapatha Brahmana, this prime creation Water is Vdk or 
Speech, called Apas, because of its all-pervasive nature (VI.i). 
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Hymn to the Goddess of Beauty and Prosperity 
(Sri-sukta) 

{This hymn to the Goddess of Prosperity and Affluence, 
though it occurs in the Supplementary hymns to the Rigveda, 
enjoys wide popularity. It is not only repeated orally as a 
general prayer, hut on occasions of reverses and ill-luck special 
rites are performed according to prescribed modes comprising 
the repeated recital of this hymn alone or with oblations in fire. 
The concept of Sri, beauty, prosperity and richness, has influ¬ 
enced the Indian mind from earliest times; the image of Sri is 
to be carved on the lintel of the door of every house, and even 
to this day the only all-Indian mode of address to a gentleman 
or lady is Srlman or Srlmati, ^^one endowed with Srl.^^) 

Invoke for me, O Fire, that Goddess of Fortune, who will not 
leave me, through whom I may gain gold, cow, horse, and men. 
The pleasing, the resplendent Goddess of Fortune, who is shin¬ 
ing in this world in Her glory, and whom the gods resort to as 
the Goddess of Bounty, that Goddess of the Lotus, I seek as 
my refuge; may my misfortune perish. I seek you, O Goddess! 

I shall abolish the earlier born Misfortune in the form of hun¬ 
ger, thirst, and dirt; fO Goddess of P'ortune] drive out from 
my home all ill-being and poverty. May we attain the Goddess 
who is the mind’s desire, the intention and fulfilment of one’s 
word, and is embodied in cattle and food; may that Goddess of 
Fortune and Fame come to me. 

KRISHNA YAJURVEDA 
A National Prayer 

{This prayer is used when an assembly is gathering, it is also 
used at the feast in memory of the departed \srdddha'\ along 
with many other mantras. It is a favorite with many modern 
scholars, writers, and public figures who consider it suitable for 
a national prayer.) 
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Among the Brahmans, may the Brahman be born with spir¬ 
itual luster; in this country, may the king be born a warrior, 
a capable archer and chariot-fighter; may the cow be born a 
milch cow; the ox a good draught ox; the horse a fleet one; 
the damsel the object of the city’s admiration; the fighter vic¬ 
torious; and the youth fit for the assembly; may a hero be born 
to the performer of the sacrifice; whenever we wish may the 
cloud rain; may our vegetation ripen with fruits; may there be 
for us acquisition and conserving (of prosperity] (VII.5.18.1). 

Siva Hymns (^atarudriya) 

{This collection oj hymns from various parts of the Veda is 
popidarly called the Rudra—after their deity (Siva). It is a 
sacred hymn in constant usCy recited during worship in the home 
and temple when the image is bathed, used as an expiation for 
sins, and for attaining material and spiritual rewards. It is the 
source of the greatest mantra of the Saivas, the famous Five- 
syllabled mantra '^Namah Sivdya^^ to which Saivas attach the 
highest sanctity. In these hymns Siva is described as being 
everything in the universe, every aspect of society and nature, 
bringing home to us the truth that in the. high and the low, in 
all that exists, God should be contemplated in His all-compre¬ 
hensive form. Only brief excerpts from the very long hymn are 
given here.) 

O Rudra, that form of yours which is benevolent, not fear¬ 
ful, not manifesting the sinful, with that most beneficent form, 
you who extend happiness [to people] from your mountain 
abode, reveal yourself to us often. This Rudra of blue neck and 
red complexion, who glides aside, Him the shepherds saw, the 
servant maids that bring water saw, and indeed all the beings; 
may He make us happy.'^ Obeisance to the bright multicolored 
grass, Obeisance to the Lord of the pathways. Obeisance to 

^ This passage is often cited to emphasize that the Lord is accessible to the 
lowliest. 
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Him who lies amidst the tawny cattle, the tormentor. Obeisance 
to the Lord of food. Obeisance to the Lord of the forests, to 
the counselor at assemblies, to the merchant. Obeisance to the 
Lord of all strength. Obeisance to the sitting and lying, the 
sleeping and the waking, the standing and the running. Obeis¬ 
ance to the assemblies and leaders of assemblies. Obeisance to 
those of different kinds, obeisance to those of all kinds. Obeis¬ 
ance to the great and small. Obeisance to the carpenters and 
artisans, to potters and blacksmiths. Obeisance to the God who 
is benevolent as well as terrible, who destroys beings and is their 
protector as well. Obeisance to the small and the puny, to the 
big and the aged. Obeisance to Him who is to be lauded with 
hymns and who is also there where hymns do not reach. Obeis¬ 
ance to the redeemer, to the bringer of peace and happiness, to 
the producer of well-being and joy. Obeisance to Him who is 
auspicious and exceedingly so.^ (VI.6). 

SUKLA YAJURVEDA 

Universal Sacrifice 

{This hymn is used in a sacrifice done for the good of the 
whole universe. It is performed by one who realizes the uni¬ 
versal presence of the Supreme Being. It is from this hymn that 
the Poet Tagore took a motto for his University: ''into it the 
whole universe comes as into a single nest.^^) 

That [the Prime Cause of the Universe] is itself the God Fire 
and Sun; That itself Wind and Moon; That itself is the Veda 
and Knowledge; those waters and the Creator are That. For 
Him there is no counterpart [or image], great indeed is His 
glory. The wise man sees that eternal thing in the recesses of 
his heart; into it the whole universe comes as into a single nest; 
there, all this universe is gathered [at dissolution] and is thrown 
out [at creation]; that all-pervading Being is woven into beings 
as the warp and woof (XXXIL1-12). 

® Namah Sivaya ca Sivataraya ca—this is the sacred five syllable 5 iva mantra. 
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The Hymn of Good Intent 

{Placed on a par with the Purusha-sukta and the Sataru- 
driya, this hymn has been held in the Smritis to be of great value 
as an expiatory hymn.) 

That Mind, the Divine, which when one is wakeful or asleep, 
reaches far, which is the far-reaching light of all lights [sense of 
all senses], may that Mind of mine be of good intent. By which 
the active and the wise perform the duties in sacrifice and in¬ 
tellectual activities, that which is the wonder-being inside the 
beings, may that Mind of mine be of beautiful intent. That 
which is knowledge and fortitude, that which is the immortal 
light within all beings, without which no act is done, may that 
Mind of mine be of auspicious resolve. That which directs men 
like a good charioteer, directing the horses with reins, that which 
is established in the heart, is immortal and swiftest, may that 
Mind of mine be of good intent (XXXIV). 

ATHARVAVEDA 

For Success in Trade 

I urge Indra the merchant, may he come to us and be our 
forerunner; warding off the unpaying, the cutting beast, let that 
masterful Indra be a bringer of wealth to me. O Gods! That 
money with which, desiring more money, I carry on my bar¬ 
gains, let that multiply, never decrease. O Agni, with this obla¬ 
tion, do thou frustrate those who ruin my profit (III.16). 

For Success in Agriculture 

The foresighted fit the ploughs and severally the yokes, the 
thoughtful ones seeking the good will of the gods. Fit the 
plough, place the yokes, and in the prepared furrow here, sow 
the seed; O Gods, may the ears of grain be full for us, let the 
ripe [grain] come near the sickle. May the sharp-pointed, well- 
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furrowing, smooth-handled plough throw up for us cattle and 
sheep, a yoked chariot-drawer [horse], and a plump lass 
( 111 . 17 ). 

Varuna 

{Superintendent of the Moral Order) 

The great superintendent of all this sees as if from nearby; 
whoever thinks he is going secretly, all that the gods know. He 
who stands or moves, he who walks crooked, he who moved 
hiding or desperately, that two, sitting together, conspire, as 
the third, him Varuna knows. Even he who may cross to the 
other side of the sky will not escape King Varuna; from heaven, 
his spies are patrolling this earth; with a thousand eyes, they 
scan through the earth (IV.16). 

The Earth 

Great truth, formidable moral order, vow, penance, spiritual 
knowledge, and sacrifice sustain the Earth; may that Earth, 
mistress of our past and future, afford us a wide world [ for 
our life]. Without congestion, amidst men. She who has many 
heights, stretches, and level grounds, who bears herbs of mani¬ 
fold potency, may that Earth spread out and be rich for us. 
Let all the people milk Her with amity; O Earth, give me sweet 
words (XII.i). 

Peace 

Peaceful be earth, peaceful ether, peaceful heaven, peaceful 
waters, peaceful herbs, peaceful trees. May All Gods bring me 
peace. May there be peace through these invocations of peace. 
With these invocations of peace which appease everything, I 
render peaceful whatever here is terrible, whatever here is cruel; 
whatever here is sinful. Let it become auspicious, let every¬ 
thing be beneficial to us (XIX.9). 



VEDAS —BRAHMANAS AND 

Aranyakas 


Purificatory Mantras 

(Purification must be done as part of all rites and especially 
token there has been pollution. Water into which sanctity has 
been infused by recital of purificatory mantras is sprinkled on 
the person and all over the residence or temple, and the water is 
sipped. Two of the mantras used in the act of purification arc 
given here.) 

May the purifying mantras grant us this world as well as the 
other; may these divine mantras which the gods themselves 
have gathered for us make our desires prosper. May Indra 
purify me with the shining goddess of right policy; Soma, with 
well-being; Varuna, with prosperity; may the all-controlling 
King Yama purify me with his chastisements; may Fire purify 
me with invigoration (Taittiriya Brahmana I.4.8). 

Propitiation of the Sun (Surya-Namaskara) 

(These mantras are recited for the special propitiation of the 
Sun, particularly on Sundays, birthdays, and at special religious 
functions, accompanied by prostrations to the Sun after each 
tenth mantra until one hundred and thirty-two prostrations 
have been done. These postrations to the Sun have also been 
adapted for a course of physical exercises in modern times. 
This long hymn of glorification of the Sun also refers to the 
Waters, and Time as repcsented by the seasons, year, day, 
night, and the atmospheric phenomena of light, clouds, thunder 
and lightning. A few mantras are given from this long collec¬ 
tion.) 
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O Gods, may we hear only auspicious things with our ears, 
O Gods worthy of our adoration, may we see only auspicious 
things with our eyes; with our limbs and bodies firm and sing¬ 
ing your praises, may we attain the God-given length of life. 
The wonderful army of gods fto fight darkness] has risen, the 
eye of Mitra, Varuna, and Agni, pervading all over the heaven, 
earth and ether, the Sun who is the Soul of [all] that moves and 
stands [still]. We seek the cure and prevention of ills [that are 
and are to be] so that we may proceed to the sacrifice, proceed 
to the sacrificer. May there be divine well-being for us, well¬ 
being for men. May we have the healing medicine in the future 
[also]; blessing to our men, blessing to our animals. He who 
rises blazing. He rises taking the lives of all beings; O Sun, not 
of my offspring, not of my cattle, not of me do you take the life 
as you rise (Taittiriya Aranyaka 1.1,7,9,14). 

Purificatory Mantra 

The falsehood that we have uttered with our mouth in our 
desire to earn our livelihood, from that, O All-Gods, being 
pleased with us, free us here (Taittiriya Aranyaka II.3.2). 

Purificatory Mantra 

The injury that we have caused to heaven and earth, mother 
or father, from that sin may the domestic Fire pull us out 
(Taittiriya Aranyaka II.6.8). 

A Hundred Autumns 

That benevolent Eye of the Gods [the Sun] that moves 
brightly in the East, may we be seeing it for a hundred autumns; 
[by the grace of that Sun] may we live for a hundred autumns, 
may we rejoice for a hundred autumns, may we enjoy for a 
hundred autumns, may we be for a hundred autumns, may we 
hear for a hundred autumns, may we speak for a hundred au¬ 
tumns, may we be unvanquished for a hundred autumns, may 
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we be seeing the Sun for a long time (Taittiriya Aranyaka 
IV.42.32). 

At the Time of Bath Early in the Morning 

{This sin-effacing mantra is repeated at the time oj the morn¬ 
ing bath,) 

I seek the Lord of Waters [Varuna] whose surface is golden; 
entreated by us, give me a ford [for bathing and purifying my¬ 
self] ; the food I have eaten at the house of bad people, the gift 
I have received from evil men, the sin I have committed with 
my mind, by word or deed; of all that may Indra, Varuna, 
Brihaspati, and Sun purify me again and again. The sin of 
overeating, overdrinking, and receiving [gifts] from people of 
violent ways, may King Varuna wipe it off with his hand. Let 
me thus, rid of evil, impurity, and sin become liberated, ascend 
to heaven, and attain the world of the Lord of creation (Tait¬ 
tiriya Aranyaka X.i). 

Morning Prayer 

(This is one oj the preliminary prayers used in the daily wor¬ 
ship every morning,) 

Sun, Anger, and the deities presiding over Anger, save me 
from the sin committed through anger. What sin I did at night, 
by mind, word and hands, by feet, stomach, or the organ of sex, 
may the deity presiding over the night destroy it. Whatever 
remains in me as sin, that and my own Self [its doer] here, I am 
offering as an oblation in the light of the Sun, the source of 
immortality (Taittiriya Aranyaka X.35). 

At a Feast 

{This mantra is repeated when people sit down for a feast,) 

Let the Supreme Being come to me, let the sweetest bliss 
come to me, may that sweetest bliss, which is the Supreme 
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Being come to me. O Supreme Lord of spiritual knowledge, of 
your offspring, I am a child dear to you. O you who terminate 
this nightmare of transmigratory life, stamp out all misery. O 
Lord of spiritual wisdom, my vital breaths which are thine, I 
offer as an oblation to you (Taittiriya Aranyaka X.48). 

Desire Did It 

{These mantras are recited at the time of the annual cere¬ 
mony of Vedic study, and also as expiation for sins committed 
through lust or anger. A man who has committed wrong acts 
through the force of passion here fixes the responsibility on the 
two evils of desire and anger and by repetition of this truth tries 
to throw out of his being these two evils.) 

Desire did it, Desire does it, I do not do it. Desire is the 
doer, I am not the doer. Desire is the agent, I am not the agent. 
O Desire, here, this oblation to you! Anger did. Anger does, I 
do not do. Anger is the doer, I am not the doer. Anger is the 
agent, I am not the agent. O Anger, here, this oblation to you! 
(Taittiriya Aranyaka X.41-42). 

The Five Great Daily Sacrifices 

Five are the great sacrifices; they are the great continuous 
sacrifices: the propitiation of all things created, of human 
beings, of the forefathers, of the gods, and of the sacred lore. 
Everyone should make offerings to all creatures; thereby one 
achieves the propitiation of all creatures. Every day one 
should make gifts, even if it be only with a cup of water: thus 
one achieves the propitiation of human beings. Every day one 
should, even if it be only with a cup of water, make offerings to 
his ancestors: thus one achieves the propitiation of the fore¬ 
fathers. Every day one should make offerings to the gods, even 
if it be only with sacred twigs (and fire): thus one achieves 
propitiation of the gods. Then, the propitiation of the sacred 
lore: learning of one’s own Veda is that propitiation. Speech, 
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mind, and intellect are the various utensils of this sacrifice; 
Truth is the final purificatory ceremony; heaven is the end. He 
who understands this and every day does his sacred study, 
gains three times the world that is gained by one who fills the 
whole world with wealth and gives it away. Hence, one should 
study his own sacred scriptures (Sukla Yajurveda, Satapatha 
Brahmana XI.3). 

Prapadadi Japa " 

{This is a part of the mantra recited by followers of the 
Sdmaveda during the daily propitiation of Fire in the morning.) 

Penance, Luster, Faith, Sense of Shame at doing wrong, 
Absence of Anger, Giving, Fortitude, Righteousness, Strength, 
Speech, Mind, Soul, the Supreme Brahman—all these I resort 
to, may they protect me. I seek that Supreme Being which is 
the form of the three worlds and OM (Samaveda, Mantra Brah¬ 
mana 11.4.5). 

{The following mantra is recited by followers of Sdmaveda 
in the daily noontime sandhya worship; after repeating the 
Gdyatrl, the worshiper looks at the Sun and recites this verse.) 

May I be like the Sun in seeing; like Fire in luster; like Wind 
in power; like Soma in fragrance; like Lord Brihaspati in intel¬ 
lect; like the Asvins [twin sons of the Sun] in beauty; like 
Indra-Agni in strength; may my portion be knowledge; may 
my enemy’s portion be sin (Mantra Brahmana IL4.14). 

{The following mantra is recited by followers of Sdmaveda 
in the daily morning and evening sandhya worship, after the 
repetition of Gdyatri,) 

May I attain fame among Brahmans, among Kings and 
among merchants; may I attain fame as a speaker of Truth; 


^ Expiation for nonobservance of fast and other ordained austerities. 
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may I attain the fame of famous acts.... O Sun! I have 
mounted for my well-being, the boat full and of excellent wings, 
without any hole, with a hundred oars and capable of taking 
me across; obeisance to the Sun! May I rise along with you 
who rise (Morning). Following you, may I also get firmly 
established (Evening) (Samaveda, Mantra Brahmana, II-S-Q- 

i6). 

OM 

The Supreme Being created Brahma, the creator on the lotus. 
Having been created, that Brahma began to think, ‘‘By which 
single syllable may I be able to enjoy all the desires, all the 
worlds, all the gods, all the Vedas, all the sacrifices, all the 
sounds, all the rewards, all the beings, stationary and moving?’^ 
He practiced self-control and saw this OM, of two syllables, of 
four morae,“ the all-pervading, omnipresent, the eternally po¬ 
tent Brahman, the Brahman’s own symbolic syllable, of which 
the presiding divinity is Brahman itself. With it, he enjoyed 
all the desires of all the worlds, all the gods, all the Vedas, all 
the sacrifices, all the sounds, all the rewards and all the beings 
stationary and moving.... Therefore, the Brahman who, desir¬ 
ing whatever he wants, fasts three nights, sits on sacred grass 
facing east and keeps under control his tongue and repeats this 
imperishable OM, for him all objects are realized and all acts 
are successful (Atharvaveda, Gopatha Brahmana, 1 .16-22). 


2 Short syllables. 



VEDAS —SUPPLEMENTARY 
MANTRAS 


Marriage 

{In addition to the mantras jrom the Rigveda^ given above, 
the following mantras are regularly used in the marriage cere¬ 
mony, The bride and groom take seven steps together as sym¬ 
bolic of the joint journey through life. This act is recognized in 
modern Hindu law as completing the sacrament of marriage. 
Following this act, the bride places her foot on a stofte, symbolic 
of the stonelike firmness of her devotion. These mantras are 
addressed by the bridegroom to the bride.) 

Having taken seven steps with me, become my friend; may 
we two, who have taken together these seven steps, become 
companions; may I have your friendship; may I not be sepa¬ 
rated from your friendship, nor you from mine. With utmost 
love to each other, gaining luster, with mutually amicable minds, 
and enjoying together our food and invigorating things, may we 
walk together and take our resolves together. May we make 
our minds united, of the same vows and the same thoughts. I 
am the words and you are the melody; I am the melody and 
you are the words. I am the heaven, you are the earth. I am 
the seed, you are the bearer. I am the thought, you are the 
word; I am the melody, you are the words. You act in accord¬ 
ance with me, so that we may attain a son, may attain prosper¬ 
ity and progeny. Come along with me, O lady of pleasing 
words. Step on this stone; be you as firm as the stone; stand up 
to the assailants, overcome the aggressors (Supplementary 
Mantra). 
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The Newborn Child 

{When the jathcr first takes the newborn child in his arms, he 
repeats this mantra,) 

From each limb of mine are you born; you are born espe¬ 
cially from my heart; you are my own Self bearing the name 
“son”; may you live for a hundred autumns (Supplementary 
Mantra). 

Eating 

{Eating is not to be indulged in as a mere physical act 
prompted by desire. He who eats alone has been condemned in 
a Rigveda mantra; one must try to find any guest in need of 
feeding before sitting down to his food. Before eating, an offer¬ 
ing is made to all kinds of beings; the food is first offered to the 
Lord and what is eaten is His prasdda, that which He has been 
gracious cfiough to leave for us, the leavings of the Lord. The 
very act of eating is heightened into a rite oj offering oblations 
to the fire of the five vital breaths in the body. First, the food is 
sanctified with preliminary mantras including the Gdyatrl. 
Just before this he rids himself of all evils by reciting a hymn, 
*'May my anger go to the lion, my hunger to the wolf, my thirst 
to the desert, my laziness to the brick,” and so on.) 

O God the Stimulator! Permit me. You, Truth, I sprinkle 
over with Righteousness. O Water, You are the immortal 
sheet, spread for the vital breaths. Concentrating on the vital 
breath, I make this oblation leading to immortality; let it be a 
good offering to the vital breath. Concentrating on the down¬ 
ward breath, I make this oblation leading to immortality; let it 
be a good offering to the downward breath. Concentrating on 
the pervasive breath, I make this offering leading to immortal¬ 
ity; let it be a good offering to the pervasive breath. Concen¬ 
trating on the upward breath, I make this oblation leading to 
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immortality; let it be a good offering to the upward breath. Con¬ 
centrating on the equalizing breath, I make this oblation leading 
to immortality; let it be a good offering to the equalizing breath. 
May my soul be concentrated on the Brahman for the attain¬ 
ment of immortality. 

(After eating, water is to be sipped with the following 
mantra.) 

O Water, You are the immortal covering (Supplementary 
Mantra). 



VEDAS —UP ANISH ADS 


{The most important Upanishads arc: Isd, Kcna, Katha^ 
Prasna, Miindaka, MandukyOy Aitarcya, Taittirtya, Chdn- 
dogya, Brihaddranyaka, and Svctdhmtara. Representative 
selections from several of these Upanishads are given below.) 

iSA (VASYA) UPANISHAD 

Whatever moving there is in the ’worlds all that is pervaded 
by the Lord; enjoy by renouncing that [world]; covet not any¬ 
body’s wealth. He who sees all beings in his own Self, and his 
own Self in all beings^ has thereby, no more loathing [ for 
others]. When to the knowing man all beings are but his own 
Self, then for him who sees unity, what delusion is there and 
w^hat sorrow? The face of the Truth is hidden with a golden 
plate; that, O Sun, the nourishing Lord! remove, so that I may 
realize the Truth (1.6,7,16). 

KATHA UPANISHAD 

{The Katha covers the whole field of Vcddnta, the nature of 
the Ultimate Beings and the path of Yoga. It begins with the 
story of the way in which the god Death {Yama) is made to 
unlock the secret of what happens after death.) 

That state which all the Vedas reveal, all the penances be¬ 
speak, desiring which [men] observe austere life, that state I 
[Yama] shall give you in a nutshell: it is OM. 

The knowing one [Self] is neither born nor does it die; it 
came from nowhere nor does it become anything; unborn, 
eternal, permanent, ancient, it is not killed when the body is 
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killed. If the killer thinks of killing, and the killed thinks he 
is killed, both know not; this | Self | neither kills nor is it killed. 
Smaller than the small, greater than the great, the Self of this 
living being is laid in the cave of his heart; he that is rid of 
desires and dejections, sees the glory of the Self by the sublima¬ 
tion of the faculties. 

The Self is not to be gained by teaching, intellect, or much 
learning. It is to be had only by him who seeks that Self [ or it 
is to be had only by him whom the Self itself chooses]; to him 
this Self reveals its nature. No one w^ho has not refrained from 
evil conduct, has not attained tranquillity, has not concentra¬ 
tion of mind, has not a composed mind, can attain this Self by 
knowledge (1.2). 

He who is ignorant, of uncontrolled mind and alw^ays impure 
—he does not reach that state [of the Self] and comes back to 
transmigratory existence. He who has knowledge, has con¬ 
trolled mind, and is always pure—he reaches that state after 
which he is not born again. He who has knowledge as his 
charioteer and has control over his mind, he reaches the end of 
the road; that is the all-pervading Lord’s supreme abode 
(1.3.5,7-8). 

I [Yama] shall expound to you this mysterious eternal Brah¬ 
man and what, after death, the Self becomes. Some Selves enter 
a womb for taking a [new] body, others the static objects 
[trees, etc.], according to their acts, according to their knowl¬ 
edge. The Being who is awake in those asleep, fashioning one 
desired object after another, that is the [pure] light, that is the 
Brahman, that is called the Immortal; in it do all the worlds 
abide; that none transcends; this is, in truth, that. As the one 
fire, entering the world, assumes forms according to each form 
[that it burns] as the one wind, entering the world, assumes 
forms according to each form [it enters], so also the One that 
is the inner Self of all beings assumes forms according to each 
form that it enters and [at the same time] exists outside [that 
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form] also. Just as the Sun, the eye of the whole world, is not 
contaminated with the external forms of [one’s] vision, even 
so, the inner Self of all beings, being outside them, is not 
affected by the misery of the world (IL2.6-11). 

His [ the Brahman’s] form is not within the range of the eye; 
none sees Him with his eye; with the heart, with the intellect, 
and with the mind |in proper concentration] is He made out; 
they who know this become immortal. When the five sense per¬ 
ceptions along with the mind come to a standstill, and the in¬ 
tellect too does not stir, that, they say, is the Supreme State 
(11.3.9-10). 


MUNDAKA UPANISHAD 

Flimsy boats are these in the form of sacrifices; the foolish 
who gloat over these as the highest good proceed again and 
again to old age and death. Imagining sacrifice and benefac¬ 
tions to be the highest, the stupid know not of the other [knowl¬ 
edge of Self] which is the highest good; after enjoying in 
heaven, where the fruits of good acts are enjoyed, they enter this 
[human] world or those inferior still [of animals, etc. |. But 
they who cultivate penance and faith in the forest, with tran- 
C|uillity and knowledge, and living by alms, they, rid of impurity 
[of both good and bad acts], pass through the gates of the Sun 
to where that Immortal Being, the Imperishable Soul, is. 

Seeing through the worlds accumulated through acts, he who 
is devoted to the Brahman, shall become detached; that which 
has not been caused cannot be had by an act; for knowing that, 
he should, the sacred twig in hand, approach a preceptor, 
learned in the Vedas and establi.shed in Brahman. To him who 
has thus approached, whose mind is completely rid of passion, 
and who is endowed with tranquillity, the knowing preceptor 
should impart in truth that knowledge of Brahman whereby he 
[the pupil] will understand the Truth, the Imperishable Being 
(1.2.7,10-13). 
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That which is effulgent, subtler than the subtle, in which all 
the world as well as its inhabitants are deposited—that is this 
Imperishable Brahman; it is the vital Breath; it is speech and 
mind; it is Truth and Immortality; know, my dear pupil, that 
is to be hit. Taking the great Upanishadic missile as the bow, 
you should fit thereon the arrow of pointed concentration; 
drawing it with the mind engrossed with the thought of the 
Brahman, hit, O dear pupil, that same unswerving target of 
Brahman. OM is the bow; one’s Self is the arrow; the Brah¬ 
man, it is said, is that target. One should shoot with all atten¬ 
tion, and like the arrow, he will become one wath it [the target. 
Brahman]. In whom the heaven, earth and ether [space] are 
woven, and mind too with all the breaths, that One alone, the 
Self, you understand; give up all other words; this is the cause¬ 
way to the Immortal. Wherein, like spokes in a wheel’s hub, 
are all veins gathered, there in the heart inside is moving this 
Being, who multiplies manifoldly; that Self, contemplate as 
OM; well be it with you in the journey to the shore that is 
beyond darkness (II.2.2-6). 

By Truth and penance is this Self to be realized, by knowl¬ 
edge and constant self-control the form of bright light inside 
the body is seen by the recluse—aspirants who have become 
pure. Truth alone triumphsy not falsehood; the divine path to 
liberation has been laid with Truth, which the Seers who have 
no more desires tread, and wherein is also that supreme treasure 
to be gained by Truth.^ (III.1.5-6). 

Those who have, by the knowledge of Vedanta, conclusively 
understood its import (the Brahman), the recluse-aspirants 
who have, by the path of renunciation, burnished the luminous 
quality of the mind, they, at the time of the final fall of their 


^ “Truth alone triumphs” has been adopted as the motto of the Government 
of India. 
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body, having become the Supreme Immortal, become liberated 
in the world that is Brahman.^ (III.2.6). 

Just as rivers running their course disappear into the sea, 
leaving off their name and form, even so the wise one, freed of 
name and form, reaches the Divine Being, higher than the high. 
Whoever knows that Supreme Brahman becomes Brahman it¬ 
self; none who is not a knower of Brahman is born in his line; 
he crosses sorrow; he crosses sin; freed of the knots of heart, 
he becomes immortal (III.2.8-9). 

MANDUKYA UPANISHAD 

(Of the Atharvavcda; studied together with a set of memorial 
verses in four sections (Kdrikds) which the Advaitic tradition 
considers as the work of Sankara's grand-preceptor Gaudapdda, 
and other traditions consider partly or wholly as Upanishads. 
Here the basic prose text alone is presented,) 

This OM is [the Syllable], the Imperishable; all this is but 
its elaborations; the past, the present, the future—all this is 
only OM; and that which is, transcending the three times, that 
too is but OM. All this [identified with OM] is Brahman; ^ 
and this Self is of four grades.** Of the waking state, with 
knowledge of external objects, consumer of gross objects—the 
physical man as such is the first grade. Of the dream state, per¬ 
ceiving within one’s Self, of enjoyment devoid of gross objects— 
the luminous one of impressions is the second grade. That is 
deep sleep where the sleeping one does not fancy any desire and 
sees no dream. Of the state of deep sleep unified, one mass of 
pure knowledge, as if of the form of bliss and enjoying only 
bliss, and having the mind as the [sole] face—this one of Intel- 

2 This paragraph is always recited as welcome when sannyasins arrive. 

3 This is the Mahavakya {Ayam dtmd Brahma) of the Atharvaveda. 

^ Sankara clarifies this by citing the simile of currency where a piece of major 
coin, say a rupee, has four quarter rupees, four grades of the same reality. 
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with the ideals of education, is widely quoted in modern times 
in convocation addresses to university graduates. The first 
book starts with phonetics and the phenomenon of coalescence 
between letters and words from which the Rishi starts his mys¬ 
tic speculations to help spiritual exercises.) 

That Pranava (OM) which is the head of the Veda, is of the 
form of the LIniverse, and was born [as essence] out of im¬ 
mortality from amidst the Vedas—may that all-powerful lord, 
Pranava, gratify me with intellect. May I, O divine Pranava, 
be the bearer of the spiritual wisdom that confers immortality. 
May my body be efficient; may my tongue be sweetest; may I 
hear [teachings] amply with my ears. O Pranava, you are the 
treasure casket of the Brahman, covered with the lid of in¬ 
tellect; protect my learning.*^ 

{In the folloiving mantra^ ''Bhuh, Bhuvah, Suvah'' arc the 
names of the three ivorlds; these syllables are always prefixed 
to the Gdyatrl, and frequently repeated in any contemplation 
or ceremony. In them arc all the worlds comprehended. They 
arc given here for the internal meditation of Brahman.) 

‘‘Bhuh, Bhuvah, Suvah’'—these are the three sacred names 
that are well known; over them a fourth is revealed by (sage) 
Mahachamasya, namely, Mahah. That is Brahman, that is the 
Self; limbs of it are the other gods. 

[The artery sushumna starting from the heart passes 
through] the piece of flesh which hangs like a nipple in between 
the palates, reaches that place where the hairs have their roots, 
and therefrom pierces to the head and skull—that is the way to 
reach the Brahman. Reaching out that way, one utters “Bhuh” 
and pervades the world in the form of fire; utters “Bhuvah” 

® This mantra, together with oblation, is recited as a prayer for intellectual 
power and for §rl, all-around enrichment. 
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should not neglect the duties towards the gods and the ances¬ 
tors. Adore your mother as god; adore your father as god; 
adore your teacher as god; adore the guest as god. Those 
actions of ours that were blameless, those you must follow, not 
the others; what good acts we have done, those you must 
cherish, not others. And those Brahmans [Teachers] who are 
superior to us, them you should honor. You should give with 
faith; you should not give without faith; you should give with 
plenty, give with modesty, give with fear, give with due regard. 
Then, if you should have a doubt about a duty or conduct—con¬ 
duct yourself there as is done by such Brahmans as can delib¬ 
erate well, are devoted to their duties on their own or others^ 
behalf, are not severe, and are desirous of righteousness. Re¬ 
garding then things that are prohibited, conduct yourself again 
as those Brahmans of judgment, who are devoted to duty, mild 
and virtuous, do. This is the command, this the advice; this is 
the inner teaching of the Veda; this is the instruction; thus 
should one cherish; thus should this be observed.(I-ii)- 

Grades of Bliss 

Now, this is an inquiry into bliss: suppose there is a youth, a 
youth of character, one educated, very quick, firm and strong, 
and has the whole world filled with wealth—that is one joy of 
man. A hundredfold of that human joy is the one joy of those 
men who have become GandharvaSy^^ as also the Brahman of 
Vedic learning who is not a victim of desire; a hundred joys of 
human Gandharvas form the one joy of the divine Gandharvas, 
as also of the learned Brahman not ruined by desire; a hundred 
joys of the divine Gandharvas form the one joy of the forefathers 
who are in a long enduring world, as also the learned Brahman 
not beset by desire; a hundred of the joys of the forefathers in 
their long-standing worlds form one joy for the gods born in 

® This mantra is frequently cited in modern times as an exhortation to teachers 
and students to devote themselves to teaching and learning. 

Singers and musicians who attend the banquets of the gods. 
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the ajana-heaven/^ as also for the desireless Vedic scholar; a 
hundred joys of the gods of the ajana-heaven form one joy for 
the gods who have become so by the merit of their sacrificial 
acts, as also for the dcsireless Vedic scholar; a hundred joys of 
these gods of sacrificial acts form one joy for the real gods, as 
also for the passionless knower of the Veda; a hundred joys of 
the gods form one joy for Indra [ their king], as also for the 
passionless knower of the Veda; a hundred joys of Indra form 
one joy for Brihaspati and a passionless student of the Veda; 
a hundred Brihaspati joys form one joy for the Creator and a 
passionless student of the Veda; a hundred joys of the Creator 
form the one of the Brahman and of the knower of the Veda, 
who is free from desires. This [Brahman] in the individual 
and this in the Sun are one and the same; one that knows thus, 
turning away from this world, comprehends it as the self of the 
form of food, |then] comprehends it as the self of the form of 
life, [then] comprehends it as the self of the form of mind, 
[then] of the form of knowledge, [then] of the form of 
bliss. There is also this verse here: That from which, without 
reaching it, words return along with the mind, knowing that 
bliss of the Brahman, one is not afraid of anything. Him tor¬ 
ments not the thought, “What good here did 1 fail to do? What 
evil did I do?” For him, who knows thus [the Self], both these 
[good and evil | alike please the Self; indeed both do please the 
Self for him who knows thus. This is the secret teaching 
( 11 . 8 - 9 ). 

That from which all these beings are born, that by which the 
born ones live, that which they reach in the end and enter into, 
that you learn as the Brahman (III.i). 

CHANDOGYA UPANISHAD 

{The Chdndogya, belonging to the Sdmaveda^ is one of the 
two most important Upanishads, the other being the Brihadd- 

Reached by the performance of duties laid down by the Smritis, 
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r any aka; both are notable for the mystic meditative exercises 
which they impart. As an Upanishad of the SamavcdOy Chan- 
dogya devotes its first portion to the meditative exercises based 
on the chanting of Sdmans. The grammatical philosophers 
built up a system of thought according to which an imperishable 
substratum of sound was the Brahman and from it meaning and 
the objective world came forth. Its greatest classic expounder, 
Bhartrihari, was a predecessor of Sankara in the restoration of 
the place of the highest authority to the scriptures and in build¬ 
ing up Advaitic ideas. For Bhartrihari, OM is Brahman, but 
Sankara diners from his interpretation, saying that OM is only 
the nearest name and symbol of the Brahman, and never Brah¬ 
man itself. Elsewhere in the Upanishads, the high-flown de¬ 
scriptions of OM are to be taken, according to Sankara, as due 
to this being the most proximate symbol of the Brahman; and 
it is as the highest symbol of the Brahman that it is recom¬ 
mended by the Upanishads again and again for worship.) 

One should worship the syllable OM, the Udgitha; it is with 
OM that one begins to sing. Now to its exposition: of these 
beings, the earth is the essence; of the earth, water is the 
essence; of the waters, herbs are the essence; of the herbs, man 
is the essence; of man, speech is the essence; of speech, the 
hymn is the essence; of the hymn, the song is the essence; of 
the song, the Udgitha (OM) is the essence. This eighth, the 
Udgitha, is the inner essence of all essences, the ultimate, the 
most adorable. This syllable is one of permission; whatever 
one permits, OM does one say for that; this permission is verily 
fullness. By that OM does this sacrificial science of the three 
Vedas subsist; and by its greatness and essence does the sac¬ 
rificial science of the three Vedas proceed. With this OM, both 
perform the sacrifice, he who knows it thus and he who does not 
know; different are knowledge and ignorance; and only that 
which is done with knowledge, faith, and understanding, of its 
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inner significance is more efficacious. This is the full exposition 
of this syllable (OM) (Li-3,8,9). 

The creator contemplated intense^ upon the worlds for ex¬ 
tracting their essence; from the worlds so |heated 1 contem¬ 
plated, the three-fold Vedic science | flowed out], and from it 
so contemplated, these imperishable syllables flowed out: 
“I>huh, Bhuvah, Suvah.^’ fie contemplated on those syllables 
and from them so contemplated, the syllable OM flowed out. 
Just as all leaves are fastened to a stalk, even so all speech is 
fastened to the syllable OM. All this is only OAl, all this is 
only OM (II.23.2-3). 

The Gavatrl is all this, whatever there is alive here; speech 
is Gayatri, for speech makes everything resound and saves 
everything. AVkat is Gayatri is this earth; for on earth all 
that lives is established, and it does not exceed the earth. 
(III.12.1-2). 


All this is verily Brahman, produced from it, absorbed into 
it and living by it; so should one meditate in tranquillity. Now, 
man is made of resolve; of what resolve he is in this world, that 
he becomes on his death; so he should make a resolve [to 
meditate on Brahman], absorbed in contemplation, embodied 
as it were in knowledge of the form of light, of true intentions, 
like ether in subtlety and all-pervasiveness, with the whole uni¬ 
verse as his act, with everything become desirable to him, with 
every smell fragrant to him, with every taste relishable to him, 
comprehending all this, without a word, without a flurry. 

“This my Self within my heart is subtler than a grain or 
subtler than barley, or subtler than mustard, or subtler than a 
canary seed, or subtler than even its core; and this Self within 
me is bigger than ether, bigger than heaven, bigger than [ all] 
these worlds. That for which all acts are duties to be done, all 
things are desirable, all smells fragrant, all tastes delicious, that 
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which comprehends all this, that which speaks no more and is 
no more Hurried—this Self of mine within my heart is that 
Brahman. Departing from this world, I shall become that”— 
he who takes resolve like this and doubts it not | attains that 
state of the Brahman]. So doth Sandilya say, Sandilya 
(111.14). 

The Sun has been taught as the Brahman; now the exposition 
of that. Tn the beginning there was the undistinguished; it 
became the distinguishable; it developed; it became the [pri¬ 
mordial! egg; it lay for the duration of a year; then it burst; 
its two halves were of silver and gold. The silver one is earth; 
the golden one is heaven; the hard and soft membranes in the 
interior became mountains, and mist coupled wath cloud; the 
veins became the rivers, fluid the sea. What was born there 
[out of the egg] was the Sun; as he arose, there arose shouts and 
hallelujas, and arose also all beings and all desires (III.19.1-3). 

In the fifth oblation, the water poured is called ^Turusha.” 
Wrapped in the womb, the seed lies inside for ten or nine 
months or so and is born. Having been born, it lives as long 
as its [allotedj life extends; on death, it is to fire that people 
convey him for being taken to the world determined by his acts 
—the fire wherefrom he came here, wherefrom he was born 
(V.9.1-2). 


Now, those householders who understand thus and those who 
practice in the forest faith and penance—they reach the flame; 
from flame, the day; from day, the bright fortnight; from the 
bright fortnight, those six months when the Sun goes north; 
from those months to the year; from the year to the Sun; from 
the Sun to the moon; from the moon to the lightning. There, a 
Person not human takes them to the Brahman. This is the 
path of the gods. 

But those who, residing in the village, adore sacrificial and 
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beneficial acts and generous gifts, they reach the smoke; from 
smoke, the night; from night, the dark fortnight; from the dark 
fortnight those six months when the Sun goes south. They do 
not proceed [from there] to the year. From the months they 
go to the world of the forefathers; from that world to the ether; 
from ether to the moon; this moon is King Soma, the food of the 
gods; [hence] the gods eat them [make them their playthings]. 
Abiding there till the end of the fruits of their acts, they return 
by the same path—this sky, from sky to air; having been air, 
they become smoke; having been smoke, they become vapor; 
having been vapor, they become cloud; having been cloud, they 
come down as rains; tlie rains are born as the grain and barley, 
herbs and trees, sesame and beans. Hence this is inescapable— 
whoever consumes food and scatters his seed is thereby born 
again. 

Of these, they who have been men of good conduct, reach 
soon a good birth, of a Brahman, a Kshatriya, or a Vaisya; they 
who have been of bad conduct, soon do they attain bad births, 
of a horse or a pig. 

Now, those m(‘an creatures [who practice neither knowledge 
nor good acts], who go by neither of these paths: ^‘Be born and 
be dead”—so do they go on revolving; this is the third state. 
Hence does the other world never become full; one should 
loathe that path. 

There is also this verse here: “The stealer of gold, the drinker 
of liquor, one who betakes to his elder’s bed, the murderer 
of a Brahman and the fifth who is their associate.” But he 
who knows thus these five fires, though he associates with the 
above sinners, is not tarnished by the sin; pure, sanctified, he 
attains the world of merit, he who knows thus, he who indeed 
knows thus (V.i0.1-9). 

There was Svetaketu Aruneya; to him his father (Aruni) 
said: “Did you ask of your teacher that teaching by which 


^2 These arc the five heinous sins. 
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even that which has not been known, becomes known?” “My 
Lord, what is that teaching?” asked Svetaketu. The father 
said, “Just as with one lump of clay all that is of mud becomes 
known, the change being only a name, the product of speech, 
and the truth is that it is all clay. Even so, my dear, is that 
teaching.” (VI.1.3-4). 

“My dear! In the beginning, there was only this being, one 
and without a second. Some say here that in the beginning, 
there was this nonbeing, one and without another, and that from 
nonbeing being was born.” The father continued: ‘'My dear, 
how could this be? How can being come out of nonbeing? 
Therefore, my dear, being alone existed at first, one on]3^ with¬ 
out a second. It reflected, ‘Let me become many and be born.’ 
It created light. Light thought, ‘Let me become many and be 
born,’ and produced waters. The waters thought, ‘Let me be¬ 
come more and be born,’ and produced food. The Supreme 
Deity thought, ‘I shall enter these three divinities [of light, 
w^ater, and food | with this life, namely, my own Self, and shall 
unfold names and forms’ ” (VI.2.1-4;3.2). 

Uddalaka Aruni told his son Svetaketu, “By the offshoot of 
food, seek the root, water; by the offshoot of water, my dear, 
seek the root, fire; by the offshoot of fire, my dear, seek the root; 
the true Being. All these things, my dear, are rooted in this 
true Being, in it they abide, in it are they established. My dear, 
when this man departs from here, his speech becomes one with 
the mind, the mind with the life-breath, the life-breath in fire, 
the fire in the Supreme Deity. This true Being, this subtle 
source of the world, that is the soul of everything; that is 
Truth, that is the Self, THAT THOU ART, O Svetaketu” 

(vi.8.4,6,7). 

“Just as, my dear son, honeybees produce honey, collect the 

“That Thou Art” is one of the four great basic texts of Upanishadic 
philosophy. 
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honey from diverse trees, and make it all one, and just as in that 
honey the essences do not have the distinct knowledge, am 
the juice from this tree, I am the juice from this tree,’ and so on, 
even so, my dear, all these beings, having become one with the 
one True Being, do not know that they have come into Him” 
(VI.9.1-2). 

“Drop this salt into water and come to me tomorrow morn¬ 
ing.” Svetaketu did accordingly. The father said, “Ah, the 
salt that you put in overnight, bring that.” The son reflected 
and did not know | where it was |. The father said, “Ah, it has 
been dissolved; sip it at the top, how is it ?” “It is saltish.” “Sip 
it at the middle, how is it?” “Saltish.” “Throw it away and 
come to me.” He did accordingly, saying, “That salt remains 
all right there for ever.” To him the father said, “But here in 
your body, my dear, you do not see the True Being; verily, here 
itself is it. 

“My dear, just as one brings a man blindfolded from the 
Gandhara country and leaves him in a man-forsaken forest, and 
that man shouts to the east or north, south or west, T have been 
brought blindfolded and left blindfolded,’ and then one removes 
the fold from his eyes, and tells him, ^This way lie the Gan- 
dharas, go in this direction,’ and enquiring from village to village, 
that informed and intelligent man reaches the Gandharas, even 
so here, he who has a teacher knows. To one such, there is only 
so much delay as it takes for the release from the body; then 
he becomes one [with the True Being] (VI.13-14). 

“When one is happy, he performs his duty; in sorrow, one 
does not do [his duty]; it is in happiness that one does; hap¬ 
piness should be known. That which is without any limitation 
is happiness; there is no happiness in the finite; the infinite 
alone is happiness. When one sees nothing else, hears nothing 

T})e phrase, “he who has a teacher knows,” is an axiomatic text of all sects 
of Hinduism; the mere self-taught book learning is of no use; only by direct 
imparting by a teacher, a guru, does knowledge or a mantra become effective. 
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else, is conscious of nothing else, that is the unlimited. When 
one sees another, hears another, is conscious of another, that is 
the limited. What is unlimited is immortal; what is limited is 
mortal.” “i\Iy Lord, where is that unlimited established?” 
‘Tn its own greatness, or rather not in any greatness. In the 
world cows and horses are said to be greatness, elephant and 
gold, servant and wife, cornfields and houses; 1 do not speak of 
a greatness like this in which one is established in another; but 
I speak of that which alone is below and above, behind cind 
before, on the right and left; that alone is all this. 

'^Now this is taught as the I and nothing else; it is I that is 
below and above; it is I that is behind and before; it is I that 
is to the left and right; it is I that is all this. Then this is 
taught as the Self, nothing else. It is the Self that is below and 
above, behind and before, on the right and left; the Self is all 
this. He who sees like this, thinks like this, knows like this, 
becomes one who delights in the Self, sports in the Self, consorts 
with the Self, enjoys the Self; he becomes lord of himself; he 
moves as he pleases in all the worlds’’ (VII.22-25), 

The words of the Creator (Prajapati) about the Self both the 
gods and the demons heard of; they said, ^^Ah, we shall search 
for the Self, by finding which one attains all the worlds and all 
desires.” Indra, of the gods, started out, and Virocana, of the 
demons. Independently, the two, sacred twig in hand, ap¬ 
proached Prajapati. 

The two observed studentship for thirty-two years; Prajapati 
[then] asked them, “Desiring what, have you been staying 
here?” They said, “That Self wherein all evil is destroyed, 
which is devoid of old age, death, and sorrow, hunger, and thirst, 
of true desires and resolves—that is to be sought, that is to be 
known, and he who searches for it and knows it obtains all the 
worlds and all desires. They are teaching these as your Lord¬ 
ship’s words; desiring that Self, we have lived here [as 
students].” 
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Prajapali told them, “The Person seen in the eye is the Self; 
this is immortal and fearless, this is Brahman.” “Now, Lord, 
who is he, the Person f image] who appears on the waters or in 
the mirror [when one looks into them]?” [asked Indra and 
Virocana]. Prajapati replied, “He alone is seen at all ends.” 
Prajapati told them, “Look into a dish of water and tell me if 
you do not understand the Self?” They looked into the dish of 
water. Prajapati asked them, “What do you see?” They re¬ 
plied, “Lord, we see the whole of ourselves, our replica, to the 
very hairs and nails.” Prajapati told them, “Put on excellent 
ornaments and good dress and decorating yourself look into the 
dish of water.” [They did so and] said, “Lord, just as we are 
ornamented and dressed well, decorated, even so are we in this 
di.sh of water, with excellent ornaments and dress, and dec¬ 
orated.” Prajapati said, “This is the Self; this is immortal and 
fearless, this is the Brahman.” With their hearts at rest, the 
two departed. 

Looking at the two, Prajapati said, “Without grasping the 
Self, without searcliing and knowing it, these two are going. 
Gods or demons, they will take this as the teaching and will 
come to grief.” 

W'ith heart at rest, Virocana went to the demons and taught 
them this teaching that the Self alone was to be adored and 
served and that by adoring and serving the Self, one attained 
both the worlds, this and the other. Therefore it is that even 
now they say of one who gives not, believes not, and offers no 
sacrifice, “Alas, he is a demon.” This is the knowledge of the 
demons, they decorate the body of the dead with perfumes and 
flowers and food, dress and ornaments; with this they think 
they are winning the other world. 

But without going to the gods, Indra thought about this 
danger: “Just as this person in the image becomes well orna¬ 
mented and well dressed and decorated, even so he will become 
blind, squint, and maimed, when this body becomes blind in the 
eyes, squint in one eye and maimed in the limbs, and following 
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the death of the body he will also die; I do not see anythin" to 
be enjoyed in this person of the image.” So, with the sacred 
twig in hand, Indra came back to Prajapati. Prajapati told 
him, “Indra, with a heart at rest you went away with Virocana; 
now, desiring what have you come back?” [ Indra told him the 
danger that he saw in the belief that the image-person is the 
Self.] 

Prajapati said, “Indra, so it is. But I shall expound to you 
again; live here for another thirty-two years.” Indra lived 
there as a student for another thirty-two years. To him Praja¬ 
pati said, “This person who moves about in a dream in a good 
manner, he is the Self; he is immortal and free from fear, he is 
the Brahman.” 

With his heart at rest, Indra departed, but without going to 
the gods, he saw danger here too. “Even though this person 
of the dream does not become blind, or squint when this body 
becomes so, and is not affected by the defects of this body, 
yet these seem to affect him and haunt him. He appears to be 
conscious of pain, and even weeps as it were. I do not find here 
anything of joy.” 

With the sacred twig in hand, he came back to Prajapati, 
underwent studentship for another thirty-two years, and then 
Prajapati told him, “Where one sleeps completely, in full seren¬ 
ity, and knows no dream, that is the Self; it is immortal and 
fearless, it is the Brahman.” With a heart at ease, Indra went 
away, but without going to the gods he saw the danger there, 
too. “Even he in deep sleep does not know himself as T am,’ 
nor does he know these beings; he has become extinct; I do not 
find anything of joy here.” 

Again, sacred twig in hand, Indra came to Prajapati and lived 
there for five more years. The years became one hundred and 
one, and then Prajapati told him, “Indra, this body is mortal, 
caught by death. It is the place of stay for the immortal un¬ 
bodied Self. Becoming embodied, the Self becomes caught up 
in the pleasant and the unpleasant; so long as it is in the em- 
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bodied slate, there is no overcoming of the pleasant and ^vhen 
it exists, dissociated from the body, the pleasant and un¬ 
pleasant touch him not. That is the Person par excellence. It 
then goes about laughing, playing, and sporting with women or 
vehicles or kinsmen, never having in mind this body which is 
a product, or into which it had come. Like unto a horse or 
ox fitted to a carriage to be drawn is this Self [individual] 
joined to this body. 

“Now, where tlie ether is marked by the eye, there the Self is 
in the eye, and eye itself is only the instrument of seeing. That 
which has the knowledge, T smell this,’ is the Self, the nose is 
but the instrument of smelling. That which has the knowledge, 
T speak this,’ is the Self, the tongue itself being the instrument 
of speaking. That which has the knowledge, T hear this,’ is the 
Self, the ear itself being the instrument of hearing. That which 
has the knowledge, T think this,’ is the Self, the mind is the 
divine eye. With this divine eye [of the mind | the Self sports 
seeing all these desires and those that are in the world of the 
Brahman. 

“This Self the gods adore, and they therefore have all the 
worlds and all the desires. He who seeks that Self and under¬ 
stands it obtains all the worlds and all the desires.” Thus said 
Prajapati, indeed thus did he say (VIII.7-14). 

This Brahma told Prajapati, Prajapati to Manu, Manu to 
men; having learned the Vedas at the teacher’s place, accord¬ 
ing to the rules laid down and in the leisure available after 
attending upon the teacher, having completed his study and 
having been discharged, one should settle down to family life in a 
holy place, continue his Vedic study, build up a body of virtuous 
men [sons and pupils], establish firmly all his senses in the Self, 
avoid hurt to other beings except where ordained—he who con¬ 
ducts himself like this to the end of his life attains the world of 
the Brahman, he never returns, indeed he returns not (VIII. 15) 
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BRIHADARANYAKA UPANISHAD 

{The Brihaddranyakxi, one of the tivo most important Upani- 
shadsy belongs to the Sukla Yajnrveda as the closing part of 
the extensive Brdhmana associated with that Veda. It opens 
with the interpretation of the inner meaning of the greatest of 
all the scripfnre-ordaincd acts, the horsc-sacrijiccy as a means 
of spiritual ineditation. There follows a section dealing ivith 
the greatness of the mantra OMy dealt with in the Chdndogya 
Upanishady closing with three mantras which, according to 
Sankaray help one who repeats them to ascend to oriels oivn 
divine Self. These mantras given here have become greatly 
popiilar in modern times and are widely cited as mottoes or 
recited as prayers.) 

PTom evil lead me to good; from darkness lead me to light, 
from death lead me to Immortality ( 1 . 3 )* 

There was the Brahman at the beginning; it knew itself as 

am the Brahman,” therefore it became everything. Whoever 
among the gods understood this, became that Brahman; even so 
among the Seers, and among men. The Seer VTimadeva saw 
this and claimed, ‘T was Manu, I was the Sun.” So, even now, 
he that knows this, “I am the Brahman,” becomes all this. 
Even the gods are not powerful enough to undo him, for he 
becomes their Self (I.io). 

He created above what is still further superior, Righteous¬ 
ness. This Dharma is more formidable than formidable 
royalty. Therefore, there is nothing greater than Righteous¬ 
ness. Hence, a weak man hopes to vanquish a strong one 
through Righteousness as through the King. Righteousness 
is Truth, for he who speaks Truth is said to espouse Righteous¬ 
ness, and he espouses Truth; both are thus the same (I.4.14). 

^ ^ “I am the Brahman” is one of the four basic Upanishadic texts. 
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Now the indication of this Person [Brahman] is “Not this^ 
not this/’ for beyond saying “Not this, not this,” there is noth¬ 
ing else possible. Then as to the name [of the Brahman], it 
is the “Truth beyond the truth.” The faculties are the truth; 
of them, this is the truth (II.3.6). 

Maitreyi said, “Worshipful Lord! If this whole world is 
filled with wealth for me, would I become immortal thereby?’^ 
“No,” said Yajnavalkya [her husband], “just as the life of 
those that command am})le resources, even so would your life 
be; but of immortality, there is no hope through wealth.” 
Maitreyi said, “That by which I would not become immortal, 
what shall I do with that? What, my Lord, you know [of the 
means to immortality], tell me that alone.” Yajnavalkya said, 
“Look here, it is not for the pleasure of the husband that the 
husband is dear [to one], but it is for the pleasure of [one’s] 
Self that the husband is dear; it is for the pleasure of one’s 
Self that the wife is dear; it is for the pleasure of one’s Self that 
the sons are dear; it is for the pleasure of one’s Self that wealth 
is dear; it is for the pleasure of one’s Self that all things are 
dear. Maitreyi, by seeing the Self, hearing about it, thinking 
about it, and understanding it, all this becomes known” 
(IL4.2-5). 

“Where there is, as it were, a duality, there one smells another, 
one sees another, one hears another, one speaks to another, one 
thinks of another, one knows another—but where, to one, every¬ 
thing was but the Self, there what shall he smell and by what? 
What shall he see and by what? What shall he hear and by 
what? Whom shall he address and with what? What shall he 
think and by what? What shall he know and by what? That 
by which he knows all this, whereby shall he know it? By 
what can this knower be known? This Self is the Lord of all 
beings, the King of all beings. Just as at the hub and the rim 
of the chariot wheel, all the spokes are fitted, even so are all 
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beings, all gods, all worlds, all lives, all selves laid in this Self,’’ 
said Yajnavalkya (II.4.14-15). 

(Ushasta Chakrayana to Yajnavalkya), “That Brahman 
which is immediate and directly perceivable, the Self which is 
interior to everything—explain that to me.” (Yajnavalkya), 
“This your Self is the innermost of everything.” “Which is it, 
Yajnavalkya, the innermost of everything?” “You cannot see 
the seer of the eye itself; you cannot hear the hearer of the ear 
itself; you cannot think of the thinker of the mind; you cannot 
know the knower of the knowledge; this is your Self, innermost 
of everything; everything besides this is subject to suffering.” 
Thereupon Ushasta Chakrayana became silent (III.4). 

Then GargI Vacaknavl said, “Reverend BrMimans, I shall 
ask this Yajnavalkya two questions and if he answers them, 
then none indeed among you can vanqui.sh him in a discussion 
about Braliman.” (They replied), “Ask, Gargi.” She said, 
“Yajnavalkya, what is it that they say is above the heavens, 
and below the earth and in between this heaven and earth, and 
is itself the past, the present, and the future? And in what is 
all this woven, warp and woof?” Yajnavalkya replied, “Gargi, 
what they say is above heaven and below earth, and indeed in 
between those two and is itself the past, present, and future is 
the ether; it is in the ether that it is woven warp and woof.” 
“In what is the ether woven, warp and woof?” He said, “Gargi, 
that is what the Brahmans call the Imperishable; not big, not 
small, not short, not long; neither glowing red nor moist, with¬ 
out shadow or darkne.ss, neither air nor ether, not sticking, 
devoid of taste and smell, bereft of eye and ear, of speech and 
mind, of heat and breath, without entrance and measurement, 
without either an inside or an outside, neither does it eat any¬ 
thing nor does anything else eat it. 

“Gargi, in the reign of this Imperishable do the Sun and 
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moon stand, held to their duty; earth and heaven stand held to 
their places; the moments, hours, days and nights, fortnights 
and months, seasons and years, stand held to their courses; 
some rivers flow east from the white mountains and others west 
or other directions. At its command, O Gargi, men praise the 
giver; the gods, the sacrifice, and the forefathers look to the 
offerings. 

^^Gargi, he who without knowing this Imperishable, pours 
oblations in this world, sacrifices, practices penance for many 
thousands of years—all that of his comes to an end. He who, 
O Gargi, without knowing this Imperishable departs from this 
world is miserable. He who, after knowing this, departs, is a 
Brahman. This Imperishable, O Gargi, is the unseen seer, the 
unheard listener, the thinker unthought of, and the unknown 
knower’^ (HI.8.i,6 >ii). 

Vidagdha Sakalya asked, “Yajfiavalkya, how many are the 
gods?’’ Yajnavalkya replied, ^^Three, three hundred, three and 
three thousand.” Sakalya said, “Well, how many are they 
really?” “Thirty-three.” “Well, how many really?” “Six.” 
“Well, how many really?” “Three.” “Well, how many 
really?” “Two.” “Well, how many really?” “One and a 
half.” “Well, how many really?” “One.” “Which is that one 
god?” “Life; they call it Brahman.” “He whose abode is 
earth, sight, fire, light, mind—he who knows that Person, the 
ultimate abode of all Selves, he indeed is the knower, Yajna¬ 
valkya” (Ill.g). 

“Yajnavalkya, which is the Self?” “That which is of the 
form of knowledge among the senses, the light within the heart, 
the all-filling Person, who, identifying Himself with the intellect, 
moves about both the worlds of sleep and waking, and appears 
to remain in contemplation or constant movement; taking to 
sleep. He transcends this w^orld and all forms of death [that is, 
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activities of the world]. In that state [of sleep] the person is 
self-illumined. That [the state of deep sleep] is the form of 
Self in which there is no desire, no taint of virtue and vice, no 
fear. Just as one hugged by his beloved lady is not conscious 
of anything outside or inside, even so is this person hugged by 
the Self in the state of the Intelligent not conscious of anything 
outside or inside (IV.3.7,9,21). 

‘‘When he departs, life following him departs; and follow¬ 
ing life, all senses depart. He has consciousness and it is with 
consciousness that he passes over. Him follow both his knowl¬ 
edge and acts and the impressions of previous existences. Just 
as a caterpillar, having reached the end of one blade of grass, 
taking hold of another support, draws itself to it, even so this 
Self, after kicking off this body and rendering it insentient, 
steps over to another re.sort and draws itself to it. Just as a 
goldsmith, taking a bit of gold, makes another newer and more 
beautiful form, even so, this Self, kicking off this body and 
rendering it insentient, takes another newer and more beauti¬ 
ful form—of the forefathers, Gandharvas, gods, Prajapati, 
Brahma, or of other beings” (IV.4.2-4). 

The three offspring of Prajapati, gods, men, and demons, 
underwent studentship under their father Prajapati. Complet¬ 
ing their studentship the gods said, “Give us, O blessed Lord, 
your teaching.” Prajapati told them this syllable, “Da,” and 
asked “Did you understand?” They said, “We have under¬ 
stood. You said to us, ‘Subdue yourselves.’ ” “Yes, you have 
understood.” Then men asked him to give them his message. 
To them he spoke the syllable “Da,” and asked if they had 
understood. They said, “We have understood. You said to us, 
^Give.’ ” “Well, you have understood.” Then the demons 
asked him to give them his message. He spoke to them the 
syllable “Da,” and asked them if they had understood. They 
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said, “We have understood. You said to us, ‘Be compas¬ 
sionate.’ ” “Well, you have understood.” This is what this 
heavenly voice, the thunder, goes on saying, “Da-Ua-Da”: 
“Be subdued. Give, Be compassionate.” Therefore one .should 
cultivate this triad. Self-control, Giving, and Compassion 
(V.2.1-3). 
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APASTAMBA DHARMA SUTRA 

The teacher is called achdrya because the student gathers 
from him the dharmas. Never should [a student] think ill of 
him [the teacher], for the teacher gives him a [new] birth 
in knowledge, [and] that is the highest birth. Mother and 
father produce one’s body only (1.1.14-18). 

The student should be soft, subdued, controlled in senses, and 
shrinking from doing wrong; firm in his fortitude, not lazy, not 
irascible, not jealous. The student should neither indulge in 
self-praise nor run down others (1.3)* 

One should not observe the ordained duties with a worldly 
end in view, for, in the end, they bear no fruit. Just as when 
a mango is planted for the fruit, shade and fragrance also result, 
even so the ordained duty that is performed is attended by 
material gains. To the words of the hypocrite, the crook, the 
heretic, and the juvenile, one should react neither with hate nor 
deception. In all realms, one should conform to the conduct 
which enjoys the consistent sanction of the noble ones, those 
w^ho are well disciplined, elders, self-possessed, free from 
avarice and vanity. Thus one gains both worlds (VII.20). 

Now we shall enumerate the evils that scorch the bodily ele¬ 
ments: anger, elation, indignation, avarice, delusion, vanity, 
enmity, speaking falsehood, overeating, traducing others, 
jealousy, passion, ill-feeling, lack of self-possession and of 
mental concentration—these are to be destroyed through yoga. 
Absence of anger, of elation, of indignation, of avarice, of delu¬ 
sion, and of vanity and enmity; speaking truth, moderation in 
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eating, refraining from exposing others’ weak points, freedom 
from jealousy, sharing one’s good things with others, sacrifice, 
straightforwardness, softness, quietude, self-control, friendli¬ 
ness with all beings, absence of cruelty, contentment—these 
form approved conduct for men in all stations of life; observing 
them duly, one becomes universally benevolent (VlII.i). 

Of that which is to be eaten by the householder, offerings to 
the gods and beings are to be done; these offerings are produc¬ 
tive of heaven as well as nourishment. After these offerings, one 
should feed those to whom priority is due. First are to be fed 
the guests; and boys, aged men, invalids, and pregnant women. 
The husband and wife of the house should not turn away any 
who comes at eating time and asks for food. If food is not 
available, a place for rest, water for refreshing one's self, a 
reed mat to lay one’s self on, and pleasing words entertaining 
the guest—these at least never fail in the houses of the good ^ 
(VIII.2). 

Four are the stations of life, household life, studentship, life 
of the silent sage, and life in the forest. He who renounces 
life should go about without any sacrificial rite in fire, without a 
house, without any enjoyment, without seeking anybody’s 
shelter, opening his mouth only for recital of sacred texts and 
mantras like OM, taking from the village only so much as will 
hold his soul and body together, and bereft of any act of this- 
worldly or other-worldly prospect (VIII.2). 

GAUTAMA DHARMA SUTRA 

Apart from the forty sacraments, there are the eight qualities 
of the soul: compassion toward all beings, forbearance, ab¬ 
sence of jealousy, purity, moderation, auspiciousness, dignified 
conduct of one’s self and freedom from avarice. He who has re- 

^ India is a land of hospitality; this last verse may be found verbatim on 
everybody’s lips. 
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ceived all the sacraments and does not have the eight personal 
qualities—he does not attain the world of Brahma and oneness 
with Him. He who has only a few of the sacraments but has 
the eight personal qualities—he, however, attains to the world 
and identity with Brahma (VIII). 

The places [suitable for expiatory meditation are] all hills, 
all rivers, holy lakes, and waters, asrama abodes of sages, cow- 
pen, and temple. Continence, truth-speaking, ablutions in the 
morning, noon, and evening, remaining in wet clothes, lying on 
bare ground and fasting are [expiatory] penances (XIX). 

SUPPLEMENT TO THE GAUTAMA DHARMA 
SUTRA—KRIYAPADA 

The Daily Routine 

I .shall then speak of the accepted conduct. From observance 
of accepted conduct one gains merit, wealth, happiness, and 
from the same, final liberation. 

Arising in the last quarter of the night, with a composed 
mind, casting off sleep, holding evenly the vital and downgoing 
breaths, calling upon the Sun [in one’s heart] and in the lotus 
blown open by the Sun, one should rest the swan of one’s heart. 
Seeing [there] with a divine eye the divine Being, of a thumb’s 
size, comprehending the higher and lower [Brahman] and of 
the form of light, remaining as much as possible [in that state] 
in the dawn and praising [that Supreme] manifoldly with 
hymns. 

One should go out with his shoes toward a water reservoir, 
without treading on bones, excreta, urine, ash, or worms." With 
a steadied mind, one should leave his things at a clean spot, go 
out far away from the roadway and answer the calls of nature 
in privacy. One should not answer calls of nature in the pre- 

* As one treads on the ground one should address to Mother Earth the prayer 
saying, “Please forgive me treading upon you with my feet.” 
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cincts of sages, temples, gardens, anthills, water, land with 
cultivated crops, lake, hill, stone, holes, in front of open sky 
and quarters, other’s excreta, the moon, fire, the Sun, cows. 
Brahmans, women; nor in shades of trees used for rest by 
travelers nor in ploughed field, road, or water. 

Sitting without distraction and facing east, one should clean 
one’s teeth with a green twig, cut evenly, with skin and nodes, 
astringent, bitter or sharp in taste, from a thorn tree or of a 
fragrant smell. One should throw away the twig with the 
recital of the prayer “O tree | twig |, grant us longevity, strength, 
fame, lustre, progeny, cattle and wealth, sacred love, knowl¬ 
edge and intellect.” 

Before the [actual] sunrise, at |early] dawn itself, a bath in 
the sea, confluence of sea and river, lake, tank, and river de¬ 
stroys the heinous sins. From the midst of water one should 
gratify the gods, by offering of water, facing east; gratify the 
sages, facing north, and the forefathers, facing south. Coming 
out of the water, one should twist the wet cloth and discharge 
the water on the left with the words, “Those born in our line 
and clan who passed away without sons, let them take this water 
offered by me by the pre.ssing of the wet cloth.” 

The mental bath is one that is secured by contemplating upon 
the all-pervasive Lord of the form of undiminished bliss and 
knowledge. By reason of exigencies of physical unfitness, and 
unsuitability of place and time, all kinds of baths are of equal 
efficacy. The mental bath is the highest. The mantra bath is 
prescribed when one is undergoing medical treatment, is ill, and 
when there is local commotion by reason of politics, thieves, 
etc. [preventing one from going out to a bathing-place]. 

When talk is unrestrained, the bath loses luster, the fire in 
which oblations are offered is deprived of prosperity, and while 
eating, death is hastened; therefore one should observe silence 
in these three acts [bathing, worshiping, eating]. 

When there is a river, one should not bathe in other waters; 
Gaya, Ganges, Kurukshetra, etc., are the holy places for special 
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sacred baths, therefore one should remember them and thrice 
immerse himself in the water.^ One should not splash the water 
with his feet nor enter water when he is full of dirt; one should 
not discharge blood, excreta, urine, spit, or semen into water. 

With a steady mind, facing east, on a seat, one should, after 
washing his feet and palms, sip water twice and worship 
Sandhya. Seated, one should practice control of the breath. 
Without Sandhya worship one is always impure and unfit for 
all further rites. After control of the breath and sprinkling of 
water, one should stand facing the Sun, take water in both 
palms, sanctify it with the recital of Gayatri mantra, and offer 
it at the morning and evening twilight by throwing it up three 
times. One should repeat the Gayatri in meditation, facing east 
and up to the actual sight of the Sun in the morning; facing 
west and up to the rise of the stars in the evening. Ten repeti¬ 
tions of Gayatri destroy sins of the moment; a hundred, the 
sins of the day and night; and a thousand, those of a year. 

After this, one should go home, then one should do the daily 
oblations in fire, and the different propitiations to sacred lore, 
gods and forefathers. Then, entering the room where the divine 
images are kept, and with the materials of worship ready, one 
should sit on a clean seat and worship god. Then one should 
salute the teachers, elders, and those learned in the Vedas. 
Until noon, one should attend to Vedic study, and after the mid¬ 
day worship of the Sun one should eat. The act of eating is 
similar to the propitiation of fire with oblations. One should 
not sleep or indulge in sex during daytime. Till evening, one 
should engage himself in the study of his school of philosophy, 
then one should perform the evening worship of Sandhya. 

THE LAWS OF MANU 

{The Laws of Manu are recognized as the foremost code of 
sacred and civil conduct (dharma), Manu, man's first progeni- 

The verse generally recited for this is: “O Gahga, Yamuna, Godavari, Saras- 
vati, Narmada, Sindhu, and Kaverl, come into the water I am bathing in.” 
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tOTy is praised thus in the Veda itself, ''Whatever Manu said is 
medicine/^) 

The single syllable OM is the Supreme Brahman; control of 
breaths is the supreme penance; there is nothing higher than the 
Gayatri; better than silence is to speak of the truth. By mere 
repetition of a mantra a Brahman attains spiritual success here; 
there is no doubt about this; he may or may not do other rites; 
the Brahman is said to be he who is the friend of all. 

Brahmans are superior by knowledge, Kshatriyas by heroism, 
Vaisyas by grain and money, and Sudras by their very birth. 
The teaching of the good to beings should be done nonviolently; 
he who desires dharma should employ his words sweetly and 
finely. Even when harassed, one should not hit against an¬ 
other; that word of his at which another would shudder, that 
word which is against heaven, one should not utter. 

From honors a Brahman should always shrink as from 
poison; and humiliation he should always covet as he would 
nectar. The humiliated sleeps happily, wakes up happily, and 
moves about in this world happily; he who has inflicted the 
humiliation perishes (II), 

Fathers, brothers, husbands, and brothers-in-law should 
honor the brides and deck them, if they desire welfare. Where 
women are honored, there the gods delight; where they are not 
honored, there all acts become fruitless. 

(At the end of the sraddha ceremony done for the propitia¬ 
tion of the forefathers, one should ask the forefathers): “May 
bounteous givers multiply in our families, may our own Vedic 
studies and progeny increase; let not faith go away from our 
house; and let us have much to give.” ^ (HI). 

One should speak the truth and speak it pleasingly; should 
not speak the truth in an unpleasant manner nor should one 

^ An additional request made at this time is, “May vve have ample food; may 
we get guests; let us have others to beg of us, and let us not beg of anybody.” 
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speak untruth because it is pleasing; this is the eternal dharma.^ 

Whatever is dependent on others is misery; whatever rests 
on one’s self is happiness; this in brief is the definition of hap¬ 
piness and misery. 

Though one is entitled to receive gifts, one should avoid the 
occasions for them; for quickly is one’s spiritual effulgence 
quenched by receiving gifts. 

Having duly cleared his obligations to the great sages [by 
learning], to the ancestors [by progeny], and to the gods [by 
offerings], one should entrust everything to the son, and live 
betaking himself to an attitude of detachment. Alone and in 
seclusion, he should dailv think about the good of his own soul 
(IV). 

Without doing injury to living things, flesh cannot be had 
anywhere; and the killing of living beings is not conducive to 
heaven; hence eating of flesh should be avoided. 

The wise get purified by forbearance, the wrongdoers by giv¬ 
ing away, the secret sinners by silent repetition of mantras, the 
learned in the Vedas by penance. The limbs are cleansed by 
water, the mind by truthfulness, the soul by learning and pen- 
ance, and intellect by knowledge. 

The housewife should always be joyous, adept at domestic 
work, neat in her domestic wares, and restrained in expenses. 
The woman has no independent .sacrifice to perform, no vow, no 
fasting; by serving her husband, .she is honored in the heavens. 
On the death of her husband, the chaste wife, established in 
continence, reaches heaven, even if childless, like students who 
have practiced self-control. Controlled in mind, word, and 
body, she who does not transgress her lord, she attains the same 
heaven as her lord (V). 

For that twice-born for whom there is not even an iota of 
fear for beings, for him who has detached himself from his 


This is one of the axiomatic verses of Hinduism. 
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YAJNAVALKYA SMRITI 

Fate and Effort 

On fate and personal effort depend the success of an under¬ 
taking: of the two, fate is only the consolidated force of the 
personal exertion in the previous birth. Just as a chariot’s 
progress is not to be had by a single wheel, even so, with¬ 
out personal exertion, fate [alone] does not bring success 
(XIII.349,350. 
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(The basic disciplines for the practice of yoga are contained 
in the Yoga Sutras of Patahjali. They can be properly under¬ 
stood only under the instruction of an accomplished guru; these 
excerpts are given only as an indication of the practices set forth 
here,) 

Con centr ation 

Yoga is the control of the activities of the mind. Then [when 
the mind is rippleless] the Subject [Purusha] is in its own form. 
By practice and detachment are these activities of the mind to 
be suppressed. Concentration is [of the type called] conscious 
when there continue in it gross objects, subtle objects, the sense 
of blissfulness only, or that of mere existence. The other type 
is that in which impressions alone survive and which results 
from practice toward the state of cessation of the above- 
mentioned fourfold content. 

Or [that concentration is achieved] by the contemplation of 
God. God is a special Being who is not vitiated by afflictions, 
works, fruits, or impressions thereof. He is the Teacher of 
even the earliest teachers, being unlimited by time. He is indi¬ 
cated by OM. The repetition of that OM and the contemplation 
of its import [that is, God] [are means of achieving concentra¬ 
tion]. 

To a mind whose activities have died down, as unto a pure 
crystal, there happens absorption in and conformity with the 
cognizer, the means of cognition [senses] and their objects. 
The noncognitive condition is that in which the cognition of an 
object is shorn of its recollective aspects of name and form and 
as if void of content, shines in itself. When there is the clarity 
of the nondeliberative state, there comes the peace of the Soul. 
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There the mind becomes Truth-laden. On this state, too, being 
held in restraint, as there is restraint of everything, there arises 
the objectless Concentration (Samadhipada). 

Means 

Penance, repetition of mantra, and the contemplation of God 
represent the active means of yoga. The active means are for 
the cultivation of concentration and attenuation of the afflic¬ 
tions. The afflictions are nescience, egoism, desire, dislike, and 
attachment. The activities consequent on these afflictions are 
to be eradicated by contemplation. These afflictions are the 
root of the impression of acts which are experienced in the 
present or the future birth. When the Causes [the afflictions | 
are operative, the acts fructify into forms of birth, life, and ex¬ 
periences. They are productive of either happiness or suffer¬ 
ing according as they proceed from virtue or vice. To one of 
discrimination, everything is misery, because of the eventual 
painful culmination of all pleasure. 

By the practice of the accessories of yoga, when the impuri¬ 
ties [in the form of the afflictions] disappear, knowledge shines 
forth culminating in discriminative knowledge. The accessories 
are eight; restraint, observance, posture, breath control, with¬ 
drawal, concentration, contemplation, and absorption. The re¬ 
straints are noninjury, truthfulness, nonstealing, continence, 
and nonpossession. These constitute a great vow when prac¬ 
ticed without consideration of class, place, time, or occasion. 
The observances are cleanliness, contentment, penance, study or 
recital of mantra, and contemplation of God. 

When one is established in noninjury, beings give up their 
mutual animosity in his presence. When one is established in 
truthfulness, the fruits of acts accrue to him. When one is 
established in nonstealing, all gems present themselves. When 
one is established in continence, energy is retained. When non¬ 
possession is firmly established, there is the understanding of 
the how and wherefore of birth. By cleanliness, disgust at one’s 
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body and dissociation from others [seclusion] result; as also 
the refinement of the mind (by the elimination of rajas and 
tamasj, pleasantness, one-pointedness, subjugation of senses, 
and fitness to have the vision of the Spirit. 

From contentment highest happiness results; from penance, 
the annihilation of the impurity of afflictions and thereby the 
excellence of body and faculties. By recital of mantra, com¬ 
munion with one’s favorite deity. By contemplation of God, 
the accomplishment of concentration. Posture is that in which 
one can continue for long and with ease. When posture is mas¬ 
tered, the pairs (heat-cold, etc.) do not assail.^ 

And while posture is firm, breath control is the regulation of 
inhaling and exhaling. The regulation of breath is exhaling, 
inhaling, and storing within; it is governed by place, time, and 
number, and by long and fine. A fourth form of the control of 
breath is storing up with attention on an external or internal 
object. By breath control, the afflictions that shroud the lumi¬ 
nous quality get destroyed, and the mind becomes fit for steady 
contemplation. In withdrawal, the senses do not come into con¬ 
tact with their objects, and the mind takes its own form. 
Thereby supreme control of senses results (Sadhanapada). 

Powers 

The fastening of the mind at a point in the body [navel, 
heart, nose-tip, head, etc.] is concentration. Contemplation is 
knowledge being solely engrossed there. That itself becomes 
absorption when as if void of itself, it is wholly of the form 
of the contemplated. These three together at a point are called 
samyama. By success there, results the effulgence of knowl¬ 
edge “ (VibhutipMa). 

^ The yopic postures are dealt with in detail in the treatises on Hatha yoga; 
there are eighty-four postures, of which five are said to be most important: 
Padma, Svastika, Bhadra, Vajra, and Vira. The physical and psychological 
benefits of the yogic postures are now universally recognized. 

Then various occult powers gained by the successful practice of the different 
aspects of yoga are set forth. These powers or accomplishments (siddhis) are 
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Emancipation 

When one does not expect any fruit even in contemplation, 
and has perfect discriminative knowledge, the absorption called 
the ^'dharma-raining cloud’' results. At that stage, afflictions 
and actions cease. And by virtue of knowledge then being rid 
of all enshrouding dross, there is little to be known. And the 
qualities having fulfilled their role, the evolutionary series comes 
to an end. The emancipation of the Soul is the Seer's power 
established in its own innate nature (Kaivalyapada). 

of three kinds: (i) 5trrnf::th, freedom from thirst and liunp;er, firmness, etc., 
which are useful for the further practice of yopa itself; (2) the power to isolate 
or exteriorize the mind, conferring the accomplishment of the p:reat disembodied 
state, the exercise of sensory faculties without the aid of their physical instru¬ 
ments, omniscience—which represent really successive stapes of yopic perfection; 
(3) knowinp one’s own pa.st and others' minds, enterinp others’ bodies, poing 
in air, etc. The last especially arc not to be exhibited or abused, for Aphorism 
37 says that these pow’ers as such are really impediments to the attainment of 
the state of perfection. 



THE RAMAYANA' 


The Ramayana tells the story of Rama, the prince of Ayod- 
hya, as it was composed by the sage Valmiki. Rama was noble, 
dear to the whole world and equal toward all; he observed his 
own duty, that righteousness which was fitting for his nature 
and the time and place, and thereby protected those near him 
and the whole world, and dharma itself. 

Brahma, the creator, came to the sage Valmiki, and com¬ 
manded him to compose the story of Rama, the embodiment of 
dharma, and gave to him the power to compose in poetry and to 
know all events, both public and private, concerning Rama. 
'^Not a word shall be false in your poem; compose the holy and 
beautiful story of Rama in these same verses,” said Brahma 
and prophesied, ^‘The fame of your Ramayana will stand as long 
as hills stand and rivers flow on the surface of this earth.” 

The righteous sage then purified himself, sat facing eastward 
on the sacred grass, and in his yoga he saw it all, as clearly as a 
fruit on his palm. The venerable sage composed the story of 
the family of Raghu, of Rama’s great birth, his heroism, friend¬ 
liness to all and truthful conduct, together with all the wonder¬ 
ful subsidiary stories. 

In the city of Ayodhya, there ruled the virtuous Dasaratha, 
almost a sage and a keeper of his word. The citizens under him 
were gay but righteous, learned, each contented with his posses¬ 
sions, and truthful. But the king had no son to continue his 
line, so he performed the great horse-sacrifice to gain sons. 

^ Editor’s note: The Ramayana, The Mahdbhdrata, and the Bhdgavata Purdna 
are retold here in a greatly condensed form designed to summarize the stories 
and teachings which have played an important part in shaping the beliefs and 
practices of Hinduism. Many well-known incidents have of necessity been 
omitted, others have been paraphrased, and others told or described in Professor 
Raghavan’s own words. 
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Just as the gods were to receive his oblations they came to 
Brahma and told him that because he had given boons to 
Havana the demon they were being tormented by the demon 
and could not subdue him. Brahma replied, “Havana asked 
the boon that he should not be killed by any of the divine or 
semidivine beings and he forgot the men; he has therefore to be 
killed by a man.” So the gods and Brahma together asked 
Vishnu to be born in the world to kill Havana. “Choose Dasa- 
ratha, the victorious, generous, and sage-like king of Ayodhya 
and to his three wives you be born as four sons; and kill 
Havana.” Vishnu promised that he would go down^ kill cruel 
Havana and his men, and live in the world as the ruler of the 
earth. When Lord Vishnu had thus become the sons of Dasa- 
ratha, Brahma asked the gods to be born in the world of mon¬ 
keys, with all their invincible valor, so that they might aid the 
Lord in the mission of his incarnation. Accordingly they be¬ 
came thousands upon thousands of powerful monkeys, with 
power to take any form they pleased, and spread themselves 
over the hills and forests. 

The four .sons of Dasaratha were Hama, Bharata, and the 
twins Lakshmana and Satrughna. All of them were rich in 
natural endowments, but among them Hama was supreme, a 
veritable god among beings; he had true valor and valor dis¬ 
played in righteous cause; he became dear to the world like the 
pure moon. From childhood, Lakshmana was always dear to 
Hama, looking verily like his external breath, for without him 
Hama would not sleep nor take food; wherever Hama went 
Lakshmana was always at the back, bow in hand guarding him. 
Similarly, Satrughna was dear to Bharata. 

When Hama was not yet sixteen years old, the great sage 
Visvamitra came asking his help against the two demons who 
were interfering with his austerities and sacrifices by raining 
blood and flesh, polluting the altar. “The austerity I am in is 
such that I shall not show anger and curse them,” he said to 
Dasaratha. “You must give me this young son of yours, Hama,. 
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of true valor; protected by me, even as nectar by fire, he will be 
able to destroy the demons who disturb me; in fact, none but 
Rama can kill them. I know Rama as the great soul of unfail¬ 
ing prowess; permit ten days absence and grieve not.” 

Rama traveled with Visvamitra, receiving from him instruc¬ 
tion concerning the sages and the gods, hearing the story of his 
austerities, and the creation and the glory of Mother Ganga, the 
great river. On the way, he killed the powerful demoness 
Tataka who possessed the strength of a thousand elephants, 
and when they came to the abode of Visvamitra and the two 
demons attacked as the sage practiced his austerities, Rama 
quickly killed one of them and flung the other far away. Then 
Rama went on to visit King Janaka who had a wonderful divine 
bow" of such strength that none among the gods or men had been 
able to lift or string it. The bow, Janaka said, was Siva’s own. 
'^While I was leveling the sacrificial ground with a plough, there 
arose from earth this daughter of mine, Sita; she is to be wed 
on a prize; suitors have to lift and string the bow before taking 
her; no king has so far succeeded in doing so; if this Rama can 
do it, I shall give her to the son of Dasaratha.” A hundred and 
fifty servants dragged the bow in a box on eight wheels. 
Lightly did Rama take it at the center and string it; when he 
pulled it with an arrow, it broke with a terrific noise which 
shook the earth. 

Then Sita became Rama’s wife, her sister Urmila was wed to 
Lakshmana, and her two cousins were married to Bharata and 
Satrughna, in one great wedding ceremony. Together they 
returned to Ayodhya. With Sita, Rama enjoyed himself, his 
heart being wholly on her. Sita was dear to him because she 
had been found for him by his parents and elders, and the love 
increased all the more by reason of her qualities and beauty. 
Rama was always in Sita’s heart; whatever was innermost in 
their hearts, that heart spoke to heart in clear accents. Verily, 
with her, Rama shone like Lord Vishnu with Goddess Lakshmi. 

All the four sons were indeed dear to the King, but Rama 
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delighted Dasaratha most. He was superior in qualities over 
all—is he not the eternal Lord, Vishnu, born among men at the 
instance of the gods for the killing of the demons? Incompar¬ 
able in his qualities, Rama was always of a composed nature; 
he talked softly, talked first, and talked with a smile. With 
exceeding valor, he was yet unelated; he spoke nothing false, 
honored the elders, learning from them whenever leisure was 
available. Attached to the people, and drawing their attach¬ 
ment, kind, controlled in anger, and sympathetic toward the 
suffering, he had the high notion of the duty of the Kshatriya to 
which he was born. He considered pure fame as equal to the 
great heavenly fruit; he indulged in nothing which did not con¬ 
tribute to welfare, had no taste for idle gossip; though in meet¬ 
ing argument with argument he was as gifted as the god of 
speech himself. He knew the time and place, and in the world 
he was the only one who weighed and understood a man’s worth 
and yet continued to be ever good. He never felt miserable, 
was straightforward, and had memory and imagination. In 
worldly conventions and behavior he was trained and proficient; 
quiet in bearing, he did not disclose his mind and kept his delib¬ 
erations confidential; gathered help, was effective in anger or 
satisfactions, and knew the time to give or withhold. He never 
got wrong ideas, never spoke foul words, was never lazy or care¬ 
less. He knew the faults of himself and others, he judged well 
between man and man, and was adept in putting down or bring¬ 
ing up people. He knew the means of earning and the proper 
method of expenditure. Not only in the higher branches of 
knowledge, but in the miscellaneous accomplishments, too, he 
was qualified, and could enjoy himself without being indolent. 
He knew the recreational arts, knew also the proper place of 
everything. Free from intolerance, pride, or envy, he never 
insulted any being, but was not on that account soft enough to 
succumb to the force of circumstances. Rama shone with these 
qualities as the sun with the rays, and Earth herself desired him 
as her Lord. 
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Dasaratha, in consultation with his ministers, desired to 
make Rama the heir-apparent. Unfortunately, egged on by her 
hunchback maid Manthara, Kaikeyi, Dasaratha’s favorite wife, 
wanted her son, Bharata, crowned king, and on the coronation 
day she forced the King to fulfill two boons promised to her long 
ago by the King: the coronation of Bharata and the exile of 
Rama for fourteen years. The King could not go back on his 
word. The loss of the kingdom did not reduce the excelling 
charm and grace of Rama’s countenance. As he gave up the 
kingdom and desired to leave for the forests, no untoward 
change was seen in him; he was as one high above all the world. 
The inner joy which was always his characteristic the heroic 
Rama did not give up. 

Lakshmana was very angry at this turn in their affairs and 
sought to persuade his brother to take the kingdom by force, 
but Rama pointed out, “I am not starting any new dharma; 
none ever comes to grief by acting up to his father’s word. 
Father has made a promise and the word has to be kept. So, 
leave off this military mind; take to dharma, not to violence; 
follow my mind.” Thus, finally, by Rama’s words was Lak¬ 
shmana pacified, but not until Rama had consented to allow 
Lakshmana to accompany him into the forest. 

Then Rama went to Sita’s apartments to tell her that he 
would not be crowned king that day, but was banished to the 
forests and must leave her. Her great love took the form of 
indignation and she replied, ‘‘Why do you speak lightly such 
funny things? My beloved lord, father, mother, brother, son, 
daughter-in-law, all enjoy their respective fortunes; the wife 
alone shares her husband’s fortunes. Not father, sons, her own 
self, mother or friend, but the husband is the sole resort of a 
wife. If you have decided to go to the forests, I shall go in 
advance, clearing the path of thorns. High or low, whatever be 
the husband’s state, his proximity is best for the wife. I shall 
gladly walk the difficult man-forsaken jungles, and thinking 
only of following my lord I shall enjoy the forest as much as the 
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mansion. Even heaven will not appeal to me, no never, if it is 
without you.’’ When poor Sita broke down, streaming in tears, 
Rama then embraced her, comforted her and said, ^‘Divine 
Lady, even heaven will not be welcome to me at the cost of your 
grief; I can leave you only if I can leave off my fame. Come 
along, help me in my dharma, prepare for the forest.” 

Then, after a sad parting, Rama, Sita, and Lakshmana set 
forth from their home. Gloom descended on the city; an 
ominous turn of planets was seen; there was no cooking in the 
houses, no business in the city; elephants dropped their feed, 
cows did not suckle their calves; and even a mother who was 
delivered of her first male child that day was not pleased. But 
Rama, Sita, and Lakshmana went on, crossing the Ganges and 
the Jumna rivers. 

A few days after Rama left for the forest. King Dasaratha 
died of grief. The counselors immediately sent for Bharata to 
come home and assume the crown; but instead of being glad to 
become the ruler he was filled with rage against his mother who 
had conspired on his behalf, and as soon as he had performed 
the last rites for his father he set out to persuade Rama to come 
back and be king. The meeting of the two was like that of the 
Sun and the Moon, of Venus and Jupiter in the heavens. With 
matted locks and mendicant robes, like himself, Bharata ap¬ 
peared to Rama, as he lay there in front of him, like the Sun 
himself fallen from the skies. Rama lifted him, embraced him, 
took him on his own lap and asked him about the welfare of his 
father and the kingdom. Rama, Lakshmana, and Sita wept on 
hearing the news of Dasaratha’s death, then went down to the 
river, bathed, and offered water and oblation to the spirit of 
their father. 

When Bharata pleaded with Rama to return and be crowned 
king, Rama replied that Bharata was not to be blamed, that 
parents had a right to do as they pleased with their children, 
and that what his father had commanded, that he would do. 
Furthermore, when Dasaratha had married Bharata’s mother, 
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he had promised that the kingdom would go to her son; hence, 
Rama insisted, Bharata must go back and rule if he wanted to 
save his father from hell. When Bharata begged further, Rama 
replied, “The sea would transgress its shores, but not I the 
promise that father gave.” Finally, Bharata was persuaded to 
take Rama’s sandals back to Ayodhya as a symbol of Rama’s 
presence and to rule as regent for the fourteen years, living as a 
mendicant outside the city. 

Rama, Sita, and Lakshmana hoped to live quietly in the 
forest, but soon the demons, resenting his protection of the 
sages, attacked him with a force of fourteen thousand demons. 
Rama brought upon himself intense anger for killing all the 
demons, emitted a frightful shout, and aimed at them the divine 
Gandharva missile, and the whole of that holocaust of fourteen 
thousand demons was destroyed by Rama in but forty-eight 
minutes. That victory won for him the gratitude of the sages 
and the ecstatic embrace of Sita, but it so enraged Rfivana, the 
chief of the demons, that he resolved to kill Rama. The demon 
Marica, who had seen Rama, warned Ravana that he could 
“never vanquish Rama in open battle; all the gods and demons 
put together cannot do away with Rama. He can bring down 
the heavens, uplift the earth, flood the world, destroy creation, 
and bring it into being again.” He suggested that rather than 
fighting Rama, he should by stealth carry off Sita, and then 
Rama would give up his life because of his great love for her. 

With the aid of Marica in the guise of a golden deer, the 
demon Ravana enticed both Rama and Lakshmana away from 
their hermitage for a moment, and in their absence seized Sita 
and took her away in his magic chariot. Ravana sped across 
the sky carrying Sita, who was crying and calling out to Rama 
and Lakshmana. As she was being taken along the sky by 
Ravana, she saw on the top of a mountain below five monkey- 
chiefs and to them she threw some ornaments, hoping that they 
would inform Rama. Ravana flew on across the ocean to Lanka 
[Ceylon] where he put Sita in his private garden under guard. 
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He made every effort to get her to yield to him, but she scorned 
even to talk directly to him. He finally left her saying that he 
gave her twelve months to come around and threatened that 
if she did not agree, cooks would prepare her for his break¬ 
fast. 

Rama and Lakshmana were overcome with grief when they 
returned to their hermitage and found that Sita had been stolen 
by a demon. They immediately set out in search of her, and 
guided by the animals of the forest that cast their eyes south¬ 
ward, they moved southward. Finally they were advised by 
Kabandha, a divine being in a temporary accursed state, 
^‘Rama, you must take a friend now, for I see no way to your 
success except through a friend; Sugriva, that chief of mon¬ 
keys, is endowed with valor, a keeper of his word, modest, firm, 
intelligent, capable; he is your help in the search for Sita; do 
not sorrow any more, go now and make him your friend before 
the holy fire. He can trace your Sita who has been taken by 
Ravana to his place. 

The two brothers accepted Kabandha^s advice and sought 
Sugriva, the monkey chief who was living in exile, driven from 
his kingdom by his brother Vali. Through Rama’s aid, Sugriva 
regained his kingdom, and in return promised to aid in the 
recovery of Sita; but the rains set in and there was a delay of 
four months before they could set out to find her. 

Sugriva then called Hanuman, his vigilant minister, and had 
him assemble the myriads of monkeys in his armies. They 
came, in such numbers that they screened the light of the sky 
itself, running, jumping, and roaring, some of them as big as 
elephants. They were dispatched in all four directions to 
search for Sita, and Hanuman was selected to go on the expedi¬ 
tion to the south, for Sugriva had full confidence that he would 
succeed in any mission entrusted to him. ^^There is no being 
equal to you; therefore you yourself see that Sita is discovered. 
Only in you are strength, intelligence, sense of time and place, 
and the politic way of doing things.” Rama gave Hanuman his 
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signet ring as a token of recognition to be shown to Sita when 
he met her. 

After many delays and discouragements, the band of mon¬ 
keys who had gone to the south met an old eagle who told them 
that Sita had been taken by Ravana to his place on the island 
of Lanka. They hurried to the seashore, but when they saw the 
great distance to be jumped to reach the island they were once 
more in despair, for none of them could fly that far and return. 
All this time Hanuman sat silently, and finally the oldest in the 
party, the bear Jambavan, burst forth, “Hanuman, hero of the 
monkey world, great expert in all lores! Wherefore are you 
thus sitting silent and alone in a corner? Strength, intelligence, 
power, force, everything you have, and you do not know that. 
Let me tell you; you were begotten by the Wind-god himself, 
and when you were born, the Wind-god gave the boon that the 
son would be his own equal in flying. You alone can save us 
now. Therefore, go forth, O Hanuman, the whole monkey army 
is desirous of seeing your exploit. Rise up and take your 
strides, even as Vishnu of yore, who measured the three worlds.’’ 

As these words fell on Hanuman’s ears, power swelled forth 
in his person; his body attained magnitude. Hanuman himself 
gained now full consciousness of his innate power and cried, “I 
can now go round the ends of the earth, all the seas and the 
entire sky; I can dry up the ocean, tear up the earth and pound 
the mountains. I shall blow away clouds as I go. I shall find 
Sita and bring her back.” When Hanuman roared thus, his 
friends felt exhilarated and said, “With the grace of your elders, 
fly forth; our lives are in your hands; we shall be standing on 
one foot till you come back.” Wondering if earth or mountain 
could stand his impact, Hanuman ascended the mountain from 
which he was to take his flight.^ 

The flight of two hundred and fifty miles to Lanka did not 
make Hanuman even draw a deep breath. He marveled at the 

2 Hanuman is widely worshiped today as an Immortal and the exemplar of 
true service and devotion to the Lord; and as a teacher. 
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size and beauty of the city and for a moment despaired of suc¬ 
cess when he saw its fortifications and armaments and thought 
of the terrible Ravana. Then he contracted himself to a cat’s 
size, and slipped into the city after dark. First, he searched 
the harem, but he could not see anywhere among them that 
highborn lady who had been snatched away from Rama and 
was firmly following the eternal path of virtue. He continued 
his search without success and became depressed; suddenly he 
saw a park which he had not searched. “Ah,” he said, “I shall 
go there after saluting the gods.” As he rose up with renewed 
enthusiasm, Hanuman uttered a prayer, “Obeisance to Rama 
with Lakshmana! Obeisance to that divine daughter of 
Janaka! Obeisance to all the gods.” ' 

There in the park Hanuman saw a lady, clad in a soiled gar¬ 
ment, surrounded by demoness guards, emaciated by fast, heav¬ 
ing, hard to be seen like the first digit of the waxing moon, like 
a flame enveloped in smoke, with .suffering and penance, with 
tears and sighs, immersed in sorrow and thought, missing her 
beloved one and seeing all around only demonesses, like a fawn 
encircled by hounds. She was undoubtedly Sita, though it took 
some time to recognize her in that state of suffering. “Ah, this 
Sita! ” thought Hanuman, “She does not see the demonesses nor 
the flowers and fruits of the trees; with her heart on only one, 
she is continuously seeing therein her Rama: for the husband, 
indeed, is woman’s ornament of ornaments.” There under the 
tree, in the midst of the demonesses, was the irreproachable 
Sita, like a star fallen, bedecked with virtue and devotion to her 
Lord. Looking at her who lay there like a neglected lyre, 
Hanuman wept and bowed to Rama. 

Then, singing softly of Rama, he attracted Sita’s attention 
and disclosed himself as Rama’s messenger. He explained that 
Rama’s delay in coming was due to his failure to know her 

This prayer of Hanuman at the turning point of his search is included in the 
preliminary prayers with which devout readers of this epic begin its daily 
reading. 
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place of imprisonment and went on to reassure Sita, ^^Owing to 
your separation, Rama does not taste good food; he does not 
even brush aside flies, mosquitoes, or insects sitting on his body, 
so absorbed is his mind in thinking of you. He is always in 
deep thought and poignant sorrow, he has no sleep and if he 
dozes, he rises up suddenly uttering your sweet name. If he 
comes across any llower or fruit, or anything exceedingly charm¬ 
ing, he sighs ‘Ah, my beloved!’, and begins to address you.” 

Hanuman could have carried Sita on his back, but she re¬ 
fused because it would greatly detract from Rama’s glory and 
honor if Rama did not rescue her himself, and besides, she could 
not, of herself, touch the body of another than her husband. 
So it was agreed that Hanuman would hurry to Rama and bring 
him back to release Sita at once, since at the end of two months 
Ravana would have his cooks dress her for his breakfast. 
Hanuman gave Sita Rama’s signet ring and took for him her 
crest jewel. 

Before leaving, however, Hanuman decided to show the 
demons something of the force they would have to contend with, 
so he destroyed all the grove of trees except the one under which 
Sita sat, and when the demons came against him he took his full 
stature, lashed his tail, roared, plucked an iron rod from the 
arched gateway, and killed them all. Then, after killing several 
of Ravana’s chieftains, he let himself be captured so he could 
meet and warn Ravana, and when the captors tied his tail with 
cotton rags, poured oil on it and set it afire, he broke away and 
roamed over the city setting fire to all the buildings. Then he 
quenched the fire on his tail in the ocean and hurried back to 
Rama to tell him of the austerity and safety of the faithful Sita. 

Rama was immensely pleased and embraced Hanuman. 
Then, because it was just noon, the sun was at meridian, and it 
was an auspicious moment which would bring victory, they set 
out at once toward the south. When they came to the seashore, 
they stopped to make their plans for crossing the sea to Lanka. 
As they rested there, the thought of Sita disturbed Rama in- 
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tensely. He said, addressing the breeze blowing from across the 
water, “Blow from where my beloved is; having touched her, 
touch me also, and through you, let me have her touch. 

In the meantime, at Lanka, Ravana called his counselors and 
asked for their advice as to the best way to overcome Rama. 
Vibhishana, his younger brother, opposed a war, saying, “This 
violation of another’s woman is infamous, detrimental to one’s 
longevity, root of terrible loss and sinful; before Rama tears 
Lanka to pieces, let Sita be returned to him, O King, give up 
wrath which is the enemy of virtue and happiness. Seek right¬ 
eousness whereby happiness and fame will increase; please, I 
beseech you, let Sita be returned to him.” And when Ravana 
reviled him, he went on, “Those whose time is up do not take 
wholesome advice. Easy is it to have men who always talk 
what is pleasing; hard is it to have one who can speak forth 
what is unpleasant but is wholesome.” Then Vibhishana left 
Lanka and flew over to where Rama was and said to the mon¬ 
keys who intercepted him, “Announce me quickly to that great 
soul, Rama, the refuge of the whole world.” ^ Hearing of 
Vibhishana’s arrival, Rama said, “I afford security to him who 
surrenders but once, and beseeches with the words, T am yours.’ 
This is my vow. Bring him, Chief of Monkeys, I have given 
security. Let him be Vibhishana, let him be Ravana him¬ 
self.” 

They then thought of the way to cross to Lanka, and after 
Rama had spent three days in austerities and threatened to hurl 
the terrific divine missile Brahma-astra at the sea, the Lord of 
the seas came up, suggested that they should build a causeway, 
and offered to sustain that causeway. The monkey army 
brought huge trees and rocks and threw them into the sea; 
Hanuman flung hill after hill to be placed in the water, until 

^ This famous saying is known to almost everyone. 

® This act of abandoning everything else and taking refuge in the Lord is a 
vital tenet of the sect of ^rivaishnavism which attaches great importance to this 
story of Vibhishana, as well as the following words of Rama in which the Lord 
affords security to those who surrender and take refuge in him. 
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is true that the tears of a chaste woman do not fall in vain; the 
curses of those violated by you have come true. When a war¬ 
rior like you stooped to the cowardly act of stealing Sita, it was 
clear that your misfortune had begun to fructify. Mad with 
your strength you never listened to those who spoke truth, and 
now has come this destruction of the demons as a result of cease¬ 
less addiction to lust and passion.’’ 

The battle over, Rama sent Hanuman to tell Sita of their 
victory and to return with her message. When Hanuman re¬ 
turned with the word that Sita desired to see him, Rama imme¬ 
diately plunged into thought, tears brimmed in his eyes, and 
with deep and hot breath he asked Vibhishana to dress Sita 
well and bring her before him. Dejection and indignation dis¬ 
turbed his joy; ominous indications of indifference to his wife 
were perceptible in Rama, and Lakshmana and Hanuman 
gathered that Rama was dissatisfied with Sita. For her part, 
as if melting into herself in shame, Sita approached Rama, just 
addressed him as Tord,’ then shrouded her face in her garment 
and wept. The sight of her only increased Rama’s fury and he 
spoke to her very cruel words, ^‘Know, Sita, the effort of war 
was not taken by me on your behalf, but to clear my name and 
that of my family of disrepute; I am not able to stand your 
sight even as a man of sore eyes cannot stand a light. There¬ 
fore, go, with my leave, anywhere. I have no need for you, for 
what man of honor and high breeding will take back a woman 
who has lived in another’s house?” 

Sita shrank within herself in shame, wept and spoke in 
broken tones, ‘T am not what you take me to be; believe me, I 
swear by my character. If Ravana’s body had touched me 
when he carried me off, I am not to blame. What is in my con¬ 
trol, that, my heart, is wholly in you. Yielding to anger alone, 
you behave like a man of the street.” Then she ordered Laksh¬ 
mana to prepare a pyre, and when it was ready Sita went 
around Rama who was standing with a downcast face and ap¬ 
proached the burning fire. Bowing to the gods, Sita addressed 
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Fire, “If my heart has not swerved from Rama, let Fire, witness 
of the world, protect me; if by act, thought, and word, I have 
not been unfaithful to Rama, let Fire, witness of the world, 
protect me; if Sun, Wind, the Quarters, Moon, the Day, the two 
Twilights, the Night, Earth, and others know me as one of 
character, let Fire protect me.” With these words, Sita entered 
the fire. 

Immediately, the Fire god rose up bearing Sita and gave her 
to Rama with the words, ‘‘There is no sin in Sita; she has not 
been faithless to you by word, thought, or sight. Accept her. 
Do not speak a word. I command you.” Rama thought for a 
while and replied, “True Sita is stainless, but if I take her with¬ 
out a purification, the good ones may remark that, young and 
passionate, Rama simply took his wife who had been taken and 
kept by Rfivana for a long time in his place. I too know her 
chastity and single-hearted devotion to me, but I allowed her to 
enter fire so that the world at large may believe in her chastity.” 

Then, their time of exile being completed, Rama and Sita 
returned to Ayodhya where Bharata, living in a hermitage, con¬ 
tinued as regent. They were received with great joy, Rama 
was crowned king, and there he reigned long, performing many 
sacrifices. 

In Rama’s reign fRamarajya] there was no wailing of 
widowed women, no fear of disease, thief, or other calamities; 
elders did not have to perform the obsequies of the younger 
ones; everyone was righteous, and thinking always of Rama, 
refrained from injuring another; rains fell in proper times, 
vegetation put forth its fruits in season and out of season; and 
everyone was satisfied with his duties, the classes were con¬ 
tented and free from avarice. 


This blessed first poem, composed of yore by Valmiki, bestows 
fame and long life, and he who listens to it is freed from sin, 
gets sons like Rama, Lakshmana, and Bharata and crosses over 
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all difficulties. In whatever house a copy of the poem is kept, 
there malignant spirits get appeased; by the worship and read¬ 
ing of this ancient story, Rama, who is the eternal Lord Vishnu, 
is pleased. Those who desire prosperity should listen to this 
epic-story which fosters good brotherhood, and promotes 
knowledge and happiness. 

So did this story happen of old; well be it with you all; freely 
recite it; let the Lord’s might increase. And they who write 
with devotion this epic of Rama composed by the sage, or cause 
it to be written, take their place in heaven.'^ 

^ There is an epilogue, but religious readings and recitals of the epic always 
stop here. 
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The Mahabharata was composed by the Sage Vyasa who set 
forth here the greatness of Lord Vasudeva, the truthfulness of 
the Pandavas, and the evil conduct of the sons of Dhritarashtra. 
It is a treatise on the principles of material welfare, right¬ 
eous conduct, emotional gratification, and spiritual realization. 
What is here is found elsewhere; what is not here is not to be 
found anywhere. 

By virtue of his penance and spiritual discipline, Vyasa ar¬ 
ranged the eternal Vedas and then composed this holy epic, 
concentrating his mind and seeing the course of its develop¬ 
ment through the power of his virtue and knowledge. Poets 
cannot excel this epic poem; in fact, they will have to draw 
upon it for their own creative activity. It is verily the food 
of all writers. The Eternal Lord is sung of here; He is Truth 
and the Moral Order, the Supreme Brahman and the everlast¬ 
ing light. Truth and Immortality are the body of the Bharata 
epic. It is called Mahabharata because it is great (Mahat) 
and weighty (Bharavat). 

Although Dhritarashtra was the older son of the king of the 
Kuru race, since he was blind his brother Pandu was made 
king. Pandu had five sons, called the Pandavas: Yudhishthira 
the embodiment of dharma, or righteousness; Bhima of terrible 
prowess; Arjuna, as powerful as Siva and as pleasing as Vishnu, 
and the twins Nakula and Sahadeva, of incomparable beauty. 

Dhritarashtra had a hundred sons, but all of them were born 
in one mass which was put in a clarified-butter trough; out of 
that mass began to appear one after the other the hundred sons 
during the course of a hundred days. The first of them, 
Duryodhana, brayed like an ass as he came forth, and every- 
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body advised his abandonment as he portended the annihilation 
of the whole race, but his father was too fond of his son to 
permit it. 

The sons of Pandu and Dhritarashtra grew up together, but 
in all the sports of their boyhood the Pandavas outshone their 
cousins, leading to jealousy which continued all their lives. The 
rivalry which had grown up between them increased when the 
blind Dhritarashtra, who had become king after the death of 
Pandu, decided that Yudhishthira should be the heir-apparent. 
With his truthfulness and sympathy Yudhishthira had endeared 
himself to the subjects. Their teacher Drona told Arjuna. ‘'The 
only person above you, I must now reveal to you, is Krishna, 
the Lord who makes and unmakes the world. He is the past, 
present, and future of the world; He is born as your cousin and 
will become your intimate friend and with you as His aid He 
shall fulfill the mission of this incarnation of His. Take your 
refuge in Him.” Arjuna went forth, won battles and brought 
fame and booty. All this excited the jealousy of Duryodhana. 

Duryodhana contrived to send the five brothers and their 
mother, Kunti, on a pilgrimage and to have the house in which 
they stopped set afire, but they e.scaped in time; they disguised 
themselves as recluses and went to King Drupada’s capital to 
compete in a contest for the hand of his beautiful daughter, 
Draupadi. To win her, the contestant had to be bend the bow 
and hit the target, but none of the suitors assembled there 
could do it. Duryodhana tried, but the impact of the bow flung 
him on his back. Then Arjuna came forward, made obeisance 
to Lord Siva, thought of Krishna and took up the bow. In a 
moment, he strung it and shot the target; heavenly flowers fell 
on Arjuna, Draupadi walked forward, her face beaming even 
without a smile, her feet tremulous even without intoxication, 
her eyes eloquent without a word. The victorious brothers 
walked out of the arena with Draupadi. 

Coming home, the Pandavas announced to their mother that 
they had secured some alms for the day, and as usual, the 
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mother said that all five of them should share their gain, with¬ 
out knowing that the gain of the day was Draupadi. But 
Yudhishthira remembered that sage Vyasa had told them, when 
he met them on their way to the contest, that they would secure 
a wife to be married by all of them together. Just then 
Krishna arrived and saluted their mother and congratulated 
his cousins on their acquisition of Draupadi, and Vyasa came 
and revealed that the Pandavas and Draupadi were of divine 
origin; their marriage was then duly celebrated. 

Duryodhana was even more jealous of the Pandavas when he 
saw their success in the contest and wished to do away with 
them, but Dhritarashtra’s advisors counseled him to seek peace: 
“The Pandavas are as much kings as your sons are. The talk 
of vanquishing them is idle, for who can stand against the 
ambidextrous Arjuna, the terrible Bhima, or even those twins? 
In the eldest Pandava you always find fortitude, kindness, for¬ 
bearance, truthfulness, and valor, how can he be vanquished? 
And above all, there is Krishna: where Krishna is, there suc¬ 
cess is! Duryodhana is childish, unrighteous, and perverse; do 
not listen to his words.” Dhritarashtra accepted their advice 
and called Yudhishthira and said, “My sons are evil-minded 
and haughty; let there be no more quarrel. You have half the 
kingdom and rule it.” 

With his brothers, the truthful Yudhishthira ruled the king¬ 
dom in righteousness. Yudhishthira pursued without any dis¬ 
proportion the three ends of human endeavor: virtues, desires, 
and material acquisitions—and looked verily like the fourth 
end of man, spiritual discipline, controlling the other three. 
The people delighted in him, his very sight made their eyes and 
hearts bloom. What he would consider beneficial if done unto 
himself, that Yudhishthira did; and never untruthful, unbear¬ 
able, or unpleasant, the speech of the wise Yudhishthira was 
always attractive. 

This success of his cousins made Duryodhana cry out in 
despair, “I am unable to stand this prosperity of my cousins; I 
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stroys righteousness. My husbands have been freed and they 
shall look to the future welfare.” And the Pandavas returned 
to their capital. 

After they had gone, Duryodhana reproached his father for 
interfering in their plans to put down the Pandavas: he got 
Dhritarashtra to permit them to invite Yudhishthira to another 
game of dice, the wager this time being only this: whoever lost 
should go into exile in the forests for twelve years, then spend 
one year incognito and if found out during that one year, 
should go again into a twelve-year exile. The old king, wavering 
between righteousness and his weakness for his son, yielded. 

Yudhishthira, because of his status, could not honorably re¬ 
fuse such an invitation and returned for this la.st game of dice 
where, again, he lost. Bark and deerskin replaced the garments 
of the Pandavas as they started their exile in the forests. 
Bhima, Arjuna, and the twins vowed to return and kill Duryo¬ 
dhana and all his followers in battle. As the five brothers left 
with Draupadi, the streets were crowded with people who wept 
and wanted to accompany them. Yudhishthira succeeded in 
persuading most of the people to return, but was unable to 
shake off the numerous Brahmans devoted to austere pursuits 
who accompanied him into the forest. He wondered how to 
maintain them since he had been deprived of everything, but 
he propitiated the Sun God and secured the miraculous ves¬ 
sel inexhaustible with which he could entertain any number of 
guests. 

While they were in the forest, Arjuna did severe penance 
until Lord Siva blessed him and gave him his divine mis.^ile 
which could be used to deliver the brothers from ignominy; 
the other gods, too, gave him their missiles. 

When Yudhishthira sat brooding over his suffering, sage 
Brihadasva consoled him by narrating the story of the suffer¬ 
ings of King Nala and Damayanti, and later the sage Mar- 
kandeya narrated at length the story of Rama and Sita, and to 
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console the brothers further concerning the sufferings of 
Draupadi, told them the story of the great Savitrl^ whose love 
brought her husband back to life. 

At the end of their twelve years of exile they disguised them¬ 
selves as servants and courtiers in the palace of the king of 
Virata and there they passed successfully the year of incognito 
life. 

The Pandavas sent word to Duryodhana asking for the re¬ 
turn of their half of the kingdom, but he preferred war to a fair 
settlement. When it became clear that there would be a war, 
both Arjuna and Duryodhana sought Krishna’s aid; he prom¬ 
ised to help them both; to Duryodhana he gave his huge army, 
and he agreed to drive Arjuna’s chariot in the war. Huge 
armies began assembling on both sides, made up of the thou¬ 
sands of elef:)hants, chariots, and footmen of their allies, with 
close relatives on both sides of the battle. 

In an effort to avert the war, Yudhishthira sent a message 
to Duryodhana, “We have forgiven and forgotten the dis¬ 
honor done to Draupadi and the exile imposed on us. Let us 
now have our share of the kingdom, turn your mind away from 
others’ possessions; let there be peace and mutual good will, 
(live us at least a portion, just five villages for the five brothers. 
Duryodhana, we are ready for peace as well as war!” Then 
Krishna himself went to the Kaurava [Kuru] court and begged 
for peace, warning them that what they did not give now they 
would part with in death on the field of battle. When Duryo¬ 
dhana scorned the plea, and even plotted to capture and bind 
Krishna, the Lord laughed, sparks flashed forth from him like 
lightning, and he assumed his cosmic form, blinding everyone 
but those whom the Lord blessed with divine vision. 

When Krishna returned to the Pandavas and reported the 
failure of his peace mission, the armies moved to the great 
battlefield at Kurukshetra. The blind old king, Dhritarashtra, 
seated himself with Sanjaya by his side to tell him what hap¬ 
pened. 
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With Queen Draupadrs brother as the formal general, Arjuna 
led the hosts of the Pandavas. Duryodhana chose his uncle, 
Bhishma, as the leader of the Kauravas. Bhishma, whose 
mother was the Goddess Gahga, had renounced his claim to the 
throne of the Kuru clan and had never married in order that he 
should have no sons to be rivals for the throne. He was 
renowned for his wisdom and virtue, had served as counselor 
to two generations of kings, and as teacher of both the Pandavas 
and Kauravas was loved and revered by all. 

At the break of dawn, the blare of conchs, the beating of 
drums, the neighing of horses, the roaring of elephants, and the 
tumult of warriors rose everywhere. The chariots drew up on 
both sides and the sight of the golden standard of Bhishma 
sent shivers through the Pandava hearts. ‘'How are we to 
break through an army commanded by Bhishma?’’ asked 
Yudhishthira. Arjuna replied, “Victors win not so much by 
strength and heroism as by truth and goodness. Let us eschew 
unrighteousness and fight without egoism. Where there is right, 
there victory is; where Krishna is, there victory is.” 

Strangely the same Arjuna who spoke with such faith and 
courage to his elder brother was unnerved when he came to the 
center of the two armies and had a full look at all the elders and 
brothers, teachers and kinsmen against whom he was expected 
to fight. It was when he laid down his bow and expressed his 
resolve not to fight that Krishna, his charioteer, gave him the 
instruction which is embodied in the great philosophical dis¬ 
course of the Bhagavad GUa. 

Encouraged by Krishna, Arjuna took up his arms and the 
fight began with the Kurus and Pandavas falling upon each 
other as if possessed. Son did not recognize father, nor father 
his son; nephew and uncle saw not each other, nor friend his 
friend. So did the battle rage. 

Under the leadership of Bhishma the forces of the Pandavas 
were hard pressed and might have been overcome had it not 
been for Bhishma’s vow that he would not kill any of the five 
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brothers. After ten days of slaughter, Bhishma wearied of the 
fighting and decided to give up his life. His body was so full of 
arrows from Arjuna’s bow that when he lay down he was sup¬ 
ported in the air on arrowshafts, and there he lay on his bed of 
arrows until after the battle. He said, shall hold my life till 
the auspicious summer solstice when the Sun turns north; then 
shall I reach back to my original state, for my father has given 
me the boon of giving up life at my will.” Contemplating on 
the highest, Bhishma lay in yoga; both sides gathered around 
him and once more he urged that the fighting cease, but he was 
not heeded. 

Then leader after leader of the Kaurava side fell, and finally 
Duryodhana himself was destroyed by Bhima. Thus the 
bloody war drew to an end. Dhritarashtra, who had lost all his 
sons, then left for the battlefield, along with their mother and 
the other womenfolk of the palace, lamenting the loss of their 
menfolk with heart-rending wails. The last rites for the dead 
heroes were gone through, with the Pandavas joining in the 
offering of water libations. 

The thought of his dead kinsmen depressed Yudhishthira so 
much that he repented having waged the war, wished his en¬ 
emies had continued to follow their own ways, and that he and 
his brothers had gone on in the mendicant life. His brothers 
and Draupadi, aided by Krishna, corrected his attitude, praised 
the dignity and scope of service in the life of a householder and 
king, and induced him to enter the city and be crowned king. 
The citizens welcomed him with a chorus of praise. 

After the coronation, Yudhishthira went to Krishna to ex¬ 
press their gratitude for his help, but Krishna sat immersed in 
thought and replied not. When Yudhishthira questioned him 
about his silence, Krishna said, ‘‘Lying on the bed of arrows, 
Bhishma thinks of me and my mind is gone to him, to that re¬ 
pository of all knowledge. When that great soul is no more, the 
world will be as if bereft of its moon. Approach him and ask 
him whatever is in your mind; the different branches of learn- 
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Ing, the duties of men, the duties of kings, ask everything. 
After him, there will be a decline of knowledge.’’ 

Then the five Pandavas and Krishna and others went to 
Bhishma and requested him to set forth the duties of men in 
all stages of life. Bhishma saluted dharma and the Lord 
Krishna and began his discourses on every imaginable subject 
coming under the four ends of human endeavor: virtue, gain, 
desire, and salvation. With principles and illustrative stories, 
Bhishma dealt with polity and kingly duty, the duties of the 
four classes of men and the stations of life, duties in abnormal 
times and the duties to be observed by one intent on spiritual 
salvation. He taught them hymns to Siva and Vishnu, the 
merits of fasting and bathing in holy waters and of repeating 
sacred mantras, and pointed out to them the evil of avarice, 
ignorance, and cruelty, and the good of self-control, penance, 
and truthfulness. 

Finally the day of the summer solstice came. Bhishma 
uttered a hymn to the Lord, and his last words to all of them 
were, ^‘Strive for truth; be good.” He then gave up his body by 
yoga and his Self went to heaven. 

Under Yudhishthira’s rule, timely rains fell, people suffered 
not from hunger or disease either physical or mental, and were 
not addicted to evil pursuits. Men or women, everyone was 
sweet-tongued, of straight mind and pure. All sounds and 
touch were exceedingly happy, tastes very sweet, forms beauti¬ 
ful and smells pleasing. 

In the thirty-sixth year of his reign the evil portents made it 
clear to Yudhishthira that the time had come to leave the world. 
Having turned the kingdom over to his successors, he set out with 
his brothers and Draupadi to cross the Himalayas, ascend the 
Meru mountain, and reach heaven. They were all proceeding 
toward heaven by virtue of yoga when Draupadi slipped from 
that yoga and dropped by the way. ‘‘Why has this virtuous 
Draupadi fallen?” asked Bhima. Yudhishthira replied, “She 
was partial to Arjuna,” and passed on. After a while the 
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scholarly Sahadeva fell and to Bhima’s question Yudhishthira 
replied that Sahadeva was proud of his intellect. Then Nakula 
fell; Yudhishthira said that Nakula thought that he had no 
equal in beauty. Arjuna then fell because of his high opinion 
of his own heroism; and Bhima, too, because of his inordinate 
eating and boasting about his physical strength. Yudhishthira 
quietly moved on, accompanied only by his dog. 

Indra then appeared with his chariot and asked Yudhishthira 
to get in it to be taken to the heavens. When Yudhishthira 
said that he did not want the heavens without his brothers, 
Indra promised that he would meet them there. Yudhishthira 
then asked permission to take his dog with him, but Indra pro¬ 
tested that dogs had no place in heaven and that even their 
sight was pollution. Yudhishthira replied that even if it cost 
his own life, he would have not give up a being devoted to him. 
The dog then revealed itself as the god Dharma who was testing 
him again, as he had in the past. Dharma declared that even 
in heaven there was none equal to Yudhishthira and that in his 
own body Yudhishthira would attain the imperishable worlds. 

The gods then led Yudhishthira to heaven where he found 
Draupadi and his brothers, and there he saw again the Lord 
Krishna who, at the end of his mission on earth, had entered 
into the eternal Lord Narayana of whom he was an incarnation. 



THE BHAGAVATA 


The Bhagavata Purana begins with a verse which puts the 
whole Vedanta in a nutshell: ‘'Let us meditate on that Supreme 
Truth, which by its inherent light dispels illusion for all time, 
that material and efficient cause from which alone the creation, 
existence, and dissolution of the universe result, because such 
causal character is present in that only and not in objects like 
primordial matter; [let us meditate on the Lord] who is omnis¬ 
cient and self-luminous, who through his heart extended to the 
prime poet [ Brahma] the knowledge in the form of the Veda, 
about whose real nature the sages are in bewilderment, and in 
whom as the substratum there appears the essentially false 
threefold creation of elements, senses, and deities, even as the 
transfiguration of glare or glass into water.” 

The Bhagavata begins where the Mahabharata ends, seeking 
to correct what it considers to be the fault of a story which tells 
of gambling, dishonoring women, and a devastating war which 
ends in a pyrrhic victory, and neglects the emphasis on the glory 
of the Lord and devotion to him: "Renunciation without devo¬ 
tion to the Lord and action without dedication to Him are not 
good. However much your ultimate idea may be the inculca¬ 
tion of dharma, you ought not to have put to the people stories 
with loathsome themes and incidents. By nature addicted to 
the obvious pleasures of the senses, they revel in the doubtful 
material and miss the inner message.” Thus the Sage Narada 
urged Vyasa, the author of the Mahabharata, to concentrate on 
the pure glory of the Lord. Vyasa then sat in contemplation in 
his hermitage, saw the Prime Being in his pure devoted heart, 
and composed this Purana which allays the ills of man and 
constitutes the means of his attaining devotion to the Lord. 

^63 
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It tells the stories of the many incarnations and partial mani¬ 
festations of the Lord and of many sages and heroes who 
revealed in their lives the three paths of dedicated acts, knowl¬ 
edge, and devotion. Of Dhurva [the prince who became the 
pole star], for instance, the story is told of how he learned from 
the Sage Narada the supreme secret mantra ^^OM, obeisance 
to the Lord Vasiideva,” and after severe austerities attained the 
blessing of the Lord and was touched with the Lord^s conch of 
knowledge. Whereupon he burst into a hymn of praise of the 
Lord: “He who, entering me, revives with his power my dor¬ 
mant speech, as indeed every other faculty of mine—to you that 
Lord, the Being endowed with all powers, I make this obeisance. 
It is by the intelligence that you have extended that this mori¬ 
bund world awoke to life. How can one, if grateful, forget your 
feet, the sole refuge for one’s salvation?” 

Of King Rantideva, who, himself dying of hunger, gave away 
the little that he had to eat to the hungry beggar with the 
words: “I do not want the great state attended by divine powers 
or even deliverance; establishing myself in the hearts of all 
beings, let me seek their suffering so that they may be rid of 
their misery.” 

The efficacy of reciting the Lord’s Name is told in the story 
of Ajamila, a fallen Brahman who, just as he was dying, said 
the name of his youngest son, “Narayana,” which is the same as 
the name of Lord Vishnu. When the emissaries of the god of 
Death came to take him, they were stopped by the attendants 
of Lord Vishnu, who said, “Did you not hear him uttering the 
Lord’s name, Narayana, though involuntarily? This is the 
greatest expiation of sins, the utterance of the Lord’s name 
whereby the Lord’s memory is roused and sustained. Even if 
the Lord’s name that is uttered is associated with another per¬ 
son, even though the utterance is in fun, a meaningless sound 
or in derision, whether it is with or without knowledge, it burns 
away all sins. A powerful medicine cures, even if it is taken 
accidentally; and a mantra too does, even if one does not under- 
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stand its full efficacy.” Thus Ajamila was saved, the words of 
Vishnu’s attendants kindled his innate knowledge, and with 
poignant contrition of heart Ajamila repaired to the Ganges and 
attained to the Lord through yoga. 

Manifesting himself as Sage Kapila, the Lord taught: ^Tgnor- 
ing me who am permanently enshrined in all beings, man is 
making a mockery of idol worship. He who, in arrogance, 
hates me who am resident in another’s body, sees difference, 
and is inimical, attains no peace; I, as enshrined within all, 
should be honored with charity, courtesy, and friendliness.” 

In addition to the many stories about the sages and heroes, 
the Bhagavata tells of the minor incarnations of Vishnu, and of 
such major ones as Boar, Man-lion, Tortoise, Dwarf, Fish, 
Rama, Parasurama, and Krishna, and Kalkin of the future. As 
Boar, at the time of the creation of the world when a demon 
was holding the earth under the waters, he plunged into the 
waters, lifted up the earth with his tusk, and killed the demon 
who stood in his way. 

The demons are fallen gods; they seek the path of opposition 
to the Lord only for their quicker salvation; they hate the Lord 
and court death at his hands, eventually to be saved by him. A 
brother of the demon killed by Lord Vishnu in the Boar in¬ 
carnation had obtained from Brahma the boon that he could not 
be killed by gods, men, or animals, and thus when it became 
necessary to kill him in order to protect his son Prahlada who 
was a devotee of God, Vishnu took the form of a Man-lion, 
neither man nor beast, and killed him. PrahlMa then sang of 
the Lord the greatest of all the numberless hymns in the Bha¬ 
gavata; he said: “Sages practicing silent meditation in lonely 
forests care not for others; but leaving these brethren of mine, 
I do not want my lonely salvation.” 

As the war between the gods and the demons continued, the 
gods came to Lord Vishnu for help. The Lord advised them, 
“Let the gods call off the fight and come to terms with the 
demons, for things are achieved not by agitation so much as by 
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persuasion. Let the milk-ocean be churned, and the nectar 
secured from it will make you gods immortal. The first em¬ 
anation will be poison, and then a number of precious things 
will arise. You should be neither afraid of the poison nor covet¬ 
ous of the precious things; above all, there should be no anger. 
Mount Mandara will be the churning rod, Serpent Vasuki the 
rope, and myself your help.’’ When they began to churn the 
milk-ocean with the mountain, it sank, and Lord Vishnu 
assumed the form of a huge Wonder-tortoise and supported it on 
his back. When the ocean was thus churned, there arose the 
terrible poison before which the people and gods fled in fright, 
taking refuge under the ever-auspicious Lord Siva. Siva then 
brought the whole poison to His palm and swallowed it in His 
overflowing compassion; the poison could not harm Him but 
left a blue stain at His throat. Thus the stain caused by be¬ 
nevolent service is indeed an ornament to the good souls. When 
the nectar was obtained from the churning, it benefited only the 
gods because the gods worshiped the Lord and the demons 
did not. 

Of all the incarnations of the Lord Vishnu, the most complete 
and the most popular is that of Krishna. Earth was again over¬ 
burdened with demons in the form of arrogant kings. Earth 
went to Brahma and wept. Brahma said, “In the house of 
Vasudeva, the Supreme Being Vasudeva [Vishnu] will be 
born; let the celestial damsels be born as cowherd lasses; let the 
sages be born as cows; let the serpent Sesha, who has an element 
of the Lord, be born as his elder brother. The Mystic Power of 
the Lord [Yogamaya] will also be born for furthering the 
Lord’s plan.” 

When Karhsa, ruler of Mathura, learned that the eighth child 
of his sister Devaki would cause his death, he put Devaki and 
her husband Vasudeva in prison and as each son was born to 
them, Karhsa put him to death. The serpent Sesha became the 
seventh child in Devaki’s womb, and before birth the Lord 
directed his Mystic Illusion [Yogamaya] to transfer the child 
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from Devaki’s womb to Rohim, a wife of Vasudeva in the cow> 
herd village across the Jumna River, and then he himself be¬ 
came the eighth child of Vasudeva and Devaki. 

Then came the blessed moment when the whole universe took 
an auspicious appearance; a mild fragrant breeze blew, the sky 
was bright, and the hearts of good men became tranquil and 
happy. At midnight. Lord Vishnu, who lies indeed within the 
heart of everybody, appeared in the divine Devaki, like the full 
moon in the east. Vasudeva and Devaki first saw the Lord in 
His divine form, and then as a common baby who told them 
that if they were afraid of Kariisa they might take him to the 
cowherd village and bring back instead his own yogamaya born 
there as a daughter of Nanda and Yasoda. Vasudeva con¬ 
sidered it more prudent to do so and, as he decided, the guards 
and others around fell miraculously asleep, the heavily locked 
doors opened, darkness gave way, a fine shower fell, the serpent 
Sesha bent over the child in protection, and the deep overflow¬ 
ing Jumna River parted her waters. Vasudeva quietly came 
with the divine child to where Nanda’s wife was asleep with a 
female child by her side. There he exchanged the children and 
returned to the prison house, put the female child on DevakVs 
bed, and replaced the iron fetters on his feet. As soon as the 
guards announced the birth of the child, Kariisa ran to the 
prison, snatched the baby by the feet and flung her against a 
stone. The child, the divine Maya, jumped into the sky, 
showed Herself as the Goddess with eight arms, equipped with 
all weapons, and said scornfully, ^Tool, what is the use of your 
trying to kill me? He who is to be your death has been born 
somewhere. Victimize not poor Devaki and Vasudeva.’’ 

Karhsa then sent forth a demoness to go through the cities 
and villages devouring children. When she came to Nanda’s 
village, the Lord knew of her arrival and pretended to be asleep. 
She took the boy on her lap and began to suckle him with her 
milk of poison but the Lord sucked up not only her breasts, he 
also sucked her very vital breaths, and her huge carcass fell in 
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the village crashing many a tree. Thus did little Krishna ac¬ 
count for many a demon emissary of Karhsa that came to kill 
him. 

When Lord Krishna was born as their child, the cowherds 
knew no restraint to their joy and splashed each other with 
milk, curd, and butter. The child was named Krishna (The 
Dark One), on the advice of the priest, who said, ^‘because the 
Lord who took different colors in the successive ages, white, red, 
and yellow, now took the dark color. As Vasudeva^s son, he is 
also V^asudeva, but really His names and forms are infinite; He 
shall bring you welfare and joy, and with His help you shall 
surmount all difficulties.’^ And Rohinl’s son was called Bala- 
rama: Bala because of his exceeding strength and Rama because 
of his attractive qualities. 

As boys, the two brothers indulged in play and pranks, releas¬ 
ing calves, milking the cows, and stealing curds and butter. 
Once while all the boys were playing together some went to 
Yasoda and reported that Krishna swallowed mud. The mother 
caught Krishna and enquired. ‘‘No, not I. Look here,” said 
Krishna and opened his little mouth. And lo! What did 
Yasoda see there! The entire Universe, static and moving, 
heaven and the quarters, the luminary bodies, the earth with all 
her continents, mountains, and seas! Yasoda realized that the 
son she was fondling was none other than Hari, whom the Vedas 
and Upanishads and the paths of knowledge, action, and devo¬ 
tion were adoring. But the Lord drew over the mother again 
the veil of parental affection. 

Once she was churning and Krishna could not be attended to 
and given his meal and in his peevishness the boy broke the 
churn and ate the butter. Yasoda became angry and tried to 
catch Him whom even the minds of yogis, directed by penance, 
were unable to grasp. She seized a rope and tried to tie the 
Lord, one for whom there was no inside or outside, this side or 
that, front or back. She tied Him with a rope to a rock, but the 
rope was two inches too short; she joined another piece of rope, 
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and again it was short by two inches. When every length that 
she could make was short by two inches and the poor mother 
was perspiring, Krishna submitted himself to the bondage. 

Another time, Krishna went with his friends and the cows to 
the banks of the Jumna. The sun was hot, and afflicted with 
thirst they went to a pool of the river where the water was poi¬ 
soned by the serpent Kaliya, and the cows and cowherdesses 
swooned on drinking the water. Krishna, who had come to rid 
the world of all evildoers, climbed a tree nearby and jumped into 
Kaliya's pool. Kaliya attacked Him with its lifted hood but the 
Lord jumped on the hood and danced. To witness His dance, 
the whole heavenly world gathered with its orchestra. Krishna 
grew in size until KMiya could not bear the weight of the Lord’s 
steps, each one of which brought blood out of its mouth. 
Finally the serpent prayed that it might be pardoned and 
Krishna left it, commanding that it leave the river immediately 
and betake itself to the sea. 

Krishna went about in Vrindaban in a yellow silk garment, 
with a peacock feather on his head, bearing a garland of blos¬ 
soms, playing his divine flute. The magic fell on the ears of the 
cowherd lasses who became jealous of the flute that drank the 
sweet breath from the jewel-like lips of the Lord: the very cows 
stood still, drinking the music of the Lord’s flute with upturned 
ears; the calves stood ignoring their mother’s udder and the 
grass. Perhaps the birds that sat on the boughs in silence 
listening to these strains were the sages themselves! The Jumna 
eddied all the more and appeared to stretch her arms of waves 
to clasp the tender feet of the Lord. 

Winter arrived, the time when the Lord is the object of spe¬ 
cial worship. The maidens of the cowherd village observed the 
vow of worshiping the Mother, sustaining themselves only on 
the sacred food that they offered to the Goddess. Bathing at 
dawn in the Jumna they made images of the Goddess with the 
river sand and worshiped Her, praying to Her, “O Goddess, the 
Mystic Power of the Lord! Make Krishna our husband. 
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Obeisance to you.” Clasping each other with their arms, they 
sang of Krishna as they went down to the Jumna to bathe. 
They left their garments on the shore and sported in the waters. 
To teach them the lesson that those in vows, especially, ought 
not to bathe like that without their garments on, the Lord 
gathered their garments and got up on a tree on the bank. As 
they had prayed that He should become their husband, He 
granted their wish. He said, ''The love that is directed to me 
can hardly be the desire for sensual enjoyment, for it is burnt 
in the fire of devotion and knowledge. Burnt seeds sprout not. 
This vow of yours and adoration of the Mother will be fruitful. 
You shall sport with me these autumnal nights.” 

The Lord saw these autumnal nights fragrant with blown 
jasmine and took it into His head to sport, resorting to His 
M3^stic Illusion [Yogamaya]. Seeing the moon in its full orb, 
the Lord played most sweetly on His flute. The spell of those 
notes fell on the ears of the cowherd lasses [gopis], and pos¬ 
sessed as it were by Krishna, they came to where Krishna was. 
"Why have you come on this terrible night? Your kith and 
kin will search for you; go home and serve your lords like 
virtuous wives. It is not so much by physical proximity to Me 
as by hearing of Me or contemplating on Me or singing of Me 
that love for Me is developed,” observed the Lord. 

"Like souls desiring release have we sought you, abandon¬ 
ing everything. Speak not these cruel words, we are your 
devotees, accept us,” replied the gopis. The Lord listened to 
their moving words. Though one always delighting in His own 
self, the Lord, the Great Master of Yoga, smiled and in His 
compassion delighted the gopis. With the garland of flowers, 
flute in hand, the Lord shone amidst them like the moon among 
the stars. Going down to the sands of the river, He sported 
with them. 

Now pride took possession of the gopis who had won 
Krishna’s love. The Lord noticed their elation at their own 
fortune and, for purging their minds of its evil and purifying 
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them, the Lord disappeared at that very spot. When the Lord 
was no longer to be seen, the gopis joined together, and think¬ 
ing of Him, speaking of Him, imitating His acts and becoming 
thus one with Him, they remained singing of Him and expect¬ 
ing His arrival. “Those who are your own, whose life-breaths 
are in you, are searching for you in every direction. You are 
the immanent witness inside all beings. It is to protect the 
world that at Brahma’s own request you have come.” Singing 
thus and thirsting for Krishna’s sight, the gopis wept sweetly. 

Then, with a smiling face, the most charming Lord pre¬ 
sented Himself before them. As soon as He had come, they 
arose all at once, even as a body would rise up on the coming 
of life. They felt a relief such as people feel on getting at a 
man of wisdom. Surrounded by them Krishna shone like the 
Self surrounded by His powers. The Lord of Mystic Powers 
made Himself as many as the gopis and placed Himself in 
between every pair of them. Locking His arms with theirs, 
the Lord began on the sands of the river His Rasa Dance. The 
Lord of the Goddess of All Beauty sported thus with the lasses 
even as a child would play with his own reflections. The 
Lord who, as the Master, is within the gopis as well as their 
husbands, has taken this body for sport. 

Kariisa then resolved to overcome Krishna in a wrestling 
match, and sent Akrura to invite him to the contest in the 
arena. Akrura brought the two brothers to Kaihsa, and on the 
way as he bathed in the Jumna River he was blessed with a 
vision of the heavenly form of the Lord, lying on the serpent 
couch. Akrura praised the Lord, “By manifold paths and at 
the direction of manifold teachers, people worship you, the 
same, the sole Lord, who is of the form of all gods, and even 
as all streams flow to the same ocean, so do all paths come to 
you in the end.” At Mathura, Krishna and Balarama came to 
the arena, overcame the wrestlers, killed Kamsa, released their 
parents from prison, and restored the kingdom to its rightful 
ruler. 
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Thereafter Krishna spent much of his time overcoming 
demons and evil-doers, helping righteous rulers, and carrying 
out his mission on earth. He participated in the great battle 
between the Kauravas and Pandavas recorded in the Mahabha- 
rata, and ruled his own kingdom at Uwaraka. The Lord had 
rid the Earth of many demoniac kings such as Kamsa and 
Duryodhana. Power and affluence, as the Lord again and again 
pointed out, always corrupted men; it turned the head and 
led the successful to arrogance and the insulting of others. 
Therefore, the Lord said again and again that when He wanted 
to bless one, He stripped one bare. 

After many years of such services, the time came for Kn’shna 
to leave this earth. Before leaving, he gave a spiritual dis¬ 
course to his beloved cousin and companion, explaining the 
nature of a good man, ^^Compassionate, iinharmful, and for¬ 
bearing toward all, having Truth as his strength, free from all 
impurity, equal and helpful to all, with a mind not ruined by 
desires, subdued, mild, clean, unburdened by possessions, 
without craving, moderate in taking things in, quiet, firm, silent, 
and meditative; with a spirit surrendered to Me, careful, deep, 
and unperturbed, devoid of pride, honoring others, fit, friendly, 
merciful, endowed with imagination—such indeed is the nature 
of the good and pure soul.’' 

The nature of the true devotees of the Lord (bhaktas) was 
then described by Him, “Giving up everything, and every 
other duty, they who worship Me alone, with no other purpose 
in view, are My best devotees. Adoration of My devotees and 
My symbols, service, singing of My praise, recital of My story, 
listening to such recital, thinking of Me, the sense of being My 
servant while collecting the goods of life, surrender to Me, 
freedom from pride and vanity, refraining from advertising 
what he has done—such are the features of a devotee of Mine 
who may attain Me through devotion and the service of the 
good and pure.” 
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Of the three paths, the Lord said: ^'The path of knowledge 
is for those who are fed up with life; those that still have de¬ 
sires should pursue the path of sublimation through works; and 
for those who are neither completely indifferent nor too much 
attached, the devotional path bears fruit. 

Finally th.e Yadavas, the people over whom Krishna had 
ruled, who had become proud of their power, w'ere led into a 
fratricidal war in which they destroyed each other. Balarama 
then sat on the seashore in yoga and left his mortal frame. 
The Lord sat similarly on the ground underneath a tree. From 
a distance a hunter mistook one of the red lotus-like feet of the 
T.ord for an animal and shot at it. Under the pretext of this 
arrow shot at His feet, the Lord departed from the earth. The 
celestial beings rained flowers and sang, and the effulgence that 
was the Lord shot across the firmament like lightning. 
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{These selections from the Bhagavad Gitd were made by Pro- 
fessor V. Raghavan from the translation of Professor D. S. 
Sarma of Madras, The Bhagavad Gita is part of Book VI of 
the Mahdbhdrata, the account of the discourse of the Lord 
Krishna on the battlefield when the Kurus were drawn up 
against the Pdndavas and Arjuna decided not to fight. For 
the story of the setting of the Bhagavad Gita see the sum¬ 
mary of the Mahdbhdrata above. On one side the hosts were 
led by the five Pdndava brothers: Yudhishthira, Arjuna {with 
Krishna as his charioteer), Bhlma, Nakula, and Sahadeva; the 
one hundred sons of Dhritardshtra on the other side were urged 
on by Duryodhana, the eldest, and led by Bhtshma and Drona, 
the beloved teachers of all the warriors on both sides. Dhritar¬ 
dshtra, who was blind, sat with Sahjaya who told him what hap¬ 
pened. The Bhagavad Gltd is recorded as Sahjaya told it to 
the blind king of the Kurus.) 

CHAPTER 1 

Suddenly conchs and kettledrums, tabors and drums and 
horns blared forth; and the sound was tumultuous. Then 
stationed in their great chariot, to which white horses were 
yoked, Krishna and Arjuna blew their celestial conchs. And 
Arjuna, whose banner bore the crest of Hanuman, looked at 
the sons of Dhritarashtra drawn up in battle; and as the clash 
of weapons began, he took up his bow. 

And, O King, he said these words to Krishna, ‘'Draw up my 
chariot, O Krishna, between the two armies, and I will look on 
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these men standing eager for battle and see with whom I must 
contend in the strife of war.” Thus addressed by Arjuna, 
Krishna drew up the fine chariot, 0 Dhritarashtra, between the 
two armies. In front of Bhishma, Drona, and all the chiefs he 
said, “Behold. 0 Arjuna, these Kurus assembled here.” 

Then saw Arjuna standing there fathers and grandfathers, 
teachers, uncles, brothers, sons, grandsons, and comrades; and 
also fathers-in-law and bosom friends in both the armies. 
When Arjuna looked on all these kinsmen thus arrayed, he 
was overcome with great compassion and said the.se words in 
sadness, “When I see these, my kin.smen, drawn up and eager 
for fight, 0 Krishna, my limbs give way, my mouth is parched, 
my body trembles, and my hair stands on end. I am not able 
to stand, my mind is reeling. And I see adverse omens, 0 
Krishna, nor do I expect any good in slaying my kinsmen in 
the fight. I desire no victory, 0 Krishna, nor dominion nor 
pleasures. Of what use is the kingdom to us, 0 Krishna, or 
enjoyment or even life. Those for whose sake we desire king- 
ship, delights, and pleasures are arrayed here in battle, risking 
their lives and riches. These I would not kill, though killed 
myself, 0 Krishna, even for the sovereignty of the three worlds, 
much less for this earth. What joy can be ours, 0 Krishna, 
when we have slain the sons of Dhritarashtra? For how can 
we be happy if we kill our own kindred, 0 Krishna? Alas! 
what a great sin we have resolved to commit in striving to slay 
our kinsmen through our greed for the pleasures of the king¬ 
dom! Far better would it be for me if the sons of Dhritar¬ 
ashtra, weapons in hand, should slay me in the battle while I 
remain unresisting and unarmed.” 

Having spoken thus on the field of battle, Arjuna sank down 
on the seat of his chariot and cast away his bow and arrow, his 
heart overwhelmed by grief. 
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CHAPTER 2 

He was thus overcome with pity, his eyes were troubled and 
filled with tears, and he was much depressed. 

Then Krishna said these words, “Whence has this loathsome 
feeling come upon thee, O Arjuna, in this crisis? It is ignoble, 
it is disgraceful, it debars thee from heaven. Do not yield to 
this weakness, O Arjuna, for it does not become thee. Shake 
off this base faintness of heart and stand up, O dreaded hero! ” 

Arjuna said, “How can I attack Jihishma and Drona in battle 
with my arrows, O Krishna? Worthy of worship are they by 
me. It is better indeed to live as a beggar in this world without 
slaying these venerable teachers. My heart is stricken with the 
weakness of compassion; my mind is perplexed about my duty. 
And so I ask thee, tell me for certain which is better. Teach 
me, for I am thy pupil and have taken refuge in thee.” 

The Lord said, “Thou weepest for those whom thou shouldst 
not weep for, and yet thou speakest words that seem to be wise. 
Wise men weep neither for the dead nor for the living. Never 
was there a time when I did not exist, nor thou, nor these kings 
of men. Never will there be a time hereafter when any of us 
shall cease to be. As the soul in this body passes through 
childhood, youth, and old age, even so does it pass into another 
body. A wase man is not deluded by this. The senses in con¬ 
tact with their objects, O Arjuna, give rise to heat and cold, 
and pleasure and pain. They come and go, and do not last 
forever. Endure them, O Arjuna. The man who is not affected 
by these, 0 chief of men, and who remains the same in pleas¬ 
ure and pain, steadfast—he is fit for immortality. 

“The unreal never is, the Real never is not; the conclusion 
about these two is well perceived by seers of Truth. Know that 
to be indestructible by which all this is pervaded. None can 
cause the destruction of this which is immutable. Transient 
are said to be these bodies of the eternal soul which is in- 
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destructible and incomprehensible. Therefore, fight, O Arjuna. 

“He who thinks it [the eternal soul] slays, and he who 
thinks it is slain—neither of them knows it well. It neither 
slays nor is it slain. It is never born, it never dies, nor having 
once been does it again cease to be. Unborn, eternal, perma¬ 
nent, and primeval, it is not slain when the body is slain. He 
who knows that it is indestructible and eternal, and that it has 
neither birth nor change—how can that man slay anyone, 
O Arjuna, or cause anyone to slay? 

“As a person casts off worn-out garments and puts on others 
that are new, so does the inner man cast off worn-out bodies 
and enter into others that are new. Weapons do not cleave 
him; fire does not harm him; water does not make him wet; 
nor does wind make him dry. He is eternal, all-pervasive, un¬ 
changing, and immovable. He is the same forever. There¬ 
fore, knowing him as such, thou shouldst not grieve for him. 

“Even if thou boldest that he is frequently born and that he 
frequently dies—even then, O mighty Arjuna, thou shouldst 
not grieve. For whatever is born is sure to die, and whatever 
dies is sure to be born again. Therefore for what is inevitable 
thou shouldst not grieve. The soul that dwells in the bodies 
of all, O Arjuna, can never be slain. Therefore thou shouldst 
not grieve for any creature, 

“Further, if thou shouldst regard thine own duty, thou 
shouldst not falter; for to a Kshatriya there is no higher good 
than a righteous war. But if thou wilt not wage this righteous 
war, thou wilt relinquish thy duty and thy honor, and wilt incur 
sin. If thou dost fall, thou wilt go to heaven; if thou dost win, 
thou wilt enjoy the earth. Therefore, arise, O Arjuna, having 
made up thy mind to fight. Pleasure and pain, gain and loss, 
victory and defeat—treat them alike and gird thyself for the 
fight. Thus wilt thou not incur sin. 

“Fools who rejoice in the letter of the Veda say, ^There is 
nothing else but this.’ Their souls are ridden with desire, and 
they long for a Paradise. They quote florid texts that give out 
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rebirth as the reward of rituals and lay down various rites for 
the acquisition of pleasure and power. Therefore those that 
are attracted to pleasure and power are carried away by these 
words, and have not the resolute wall of a steadfast mind. The 
Vedas treat of Nature’s threefold disposition | the three gunas]. 
But do thou transcend this, O Arjuna; be free from the pairs 
of opposites, be steadfast in purity, never care for possessions, 
but possess thy soul. As is the use of a pond in a place flooded 
with water everywhere, so is that of all the Vedas to a Brahman 
who knows. 

“Work alone art thou entitled to, and not to its fruit. So 
never work for rewards, nor yet desist from work. Work with 
an even mind, O Arjuna, having given up all attachment. Be 
of even mind in success and in failure. Evenness of mind is 
called yoga. Far inferior indeed is mere action, O Arjuna, to 
equanimity of mind. So take refuge in equanimity; miserable 
are they who work for results. 

“A man of even mind puts away here both good and evil. 
Therefore strive for yoga. Yoga is skill in action. Sages of 
even mind, who give up the fruits of their actions, are freed 
from the bonds of birth, and go to the place where no ills exist. 
'WTien thy mind has crossed the slough of delusion, thou wilt 
become indifferent to what has been learned and also to what 
is yet to be learned. When thy mind, which is distracted by 
the Vedic texts, rests steadfast and firm in spirit—then wilt 
thou gain true insight.” 

Arjuna said, “What is the mark of the man of steadfast wis¬ 
dom, of steadfast spirit, O Krishna? How does the man of firm 
understanding speak, how does he sit, and how does he walk?” 

“When a man puts away all the desires of his mind, O Arjuna, 
and when his spirit finds comfort in itself—then is he called a 
man of steadfast wisdom. He who is not perturbed in mind 
by adversity and has no eagerness amidst prosperity, he from 
whom desire, fear, and anger have fallen away—he is called a 
sage of firm understanding. He who has no attachments on 
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any side, and who does not rejoice nor hate when he obtains 
good or evil—his wisdom is firmly set. 

^'When a man withdraws his senses from their object on 
every side, as a tortoise does its limbs, then is his wisdom firmly 
set. The objects of sense fall away from the embodied soul 
when it ceases to feed on them, but the taste for them is left 
behind. Even the taste falls away when the Supreme is seen. 
Though a man may ever strive, O Arjuna, and be ever so wise, 
his senses will rebel and carry off his mind by force. So he 
should control them all and remain steadfast and devoted to 
me; for he whose senses are under control—his wisdom is firmly 
set. 

^^When a man dwells in his mind on the objects of sense, he 
feels an attachment for them. Attachment gives rise to desire, 
and desire breeds anger. From anger comes delusion, from 
delusion the loss of recollection, from the loss of recollection 
the ruin of the understanding, and from the ruin of the under¬ 
standing he peri.8hes. 

^‘Rut a man of disciplined mind, who moves among the ob¬ 
jects of sense with his senses fully under his control, and free 
from love and hate—he attains to a clear vision. And in that 
clear vision there is an end of all sorrow; for the man of clear 
vision soon acquires a serene comprehension. When a man has 
no self-control, he can have no comprehension, nor can he have 
the power of contemplation. And without contemplation, he 
can have no peace; and when he has no peace, how can he be 
happy? When his mind runs after the roving senses, it carries 
off with it the understanding, as a gale carries away a ship upon 
the waters. 

^‘Therefore, O mighty Arjuna, he whose senses are all with¬ 
drawn from their objects—his wisdom is firmly set. What is 
night for all beings is the time of waking for the disciplined 
soul; and what is the time of waking for all beings is night for 
the sage who sees. The man into whom all desires enter as 
the waters enter into the sea, which, though ever filled, remains 
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within its bounds—such a man attains to peace, and not he who 
hugs his desires. 

'‘The man who gives up all desires and goes about free from 
any longing, and bereft of the feeling of T and ‘mine’—he at¬ 
tains to peace. This is a divine state, O Arjuna. He who has 
reached it is deluded no longer, and he who is established in 
it even at the hour of death—he attains to the bliss of God.” 

CHAPTER 3 

Arjuna said, “If thou boldest that true insight is superior to 
works, why dost thou urge me to do this horrible work, O 
Krishna?” 

The Lord said, “In this world, a twofold way of life was 
taught of yore by me, O Arjuna—that of knowledge for men 
of contemplation, and that of works for men of action. No man 
can ever be free from a life of action by merely avoiding active 
work; and no man can ever reach perfection through mere 
renunciation. For no man can sit still even for a moment, but 
does some work. Everyone is driven to act, in spite of himself, 
by the impulses of nature. He who controls his organs of 
action, but continues to brood in his mind over the objects 
of sense—he deludes himself, and he is termed a hypocrite. 
But he who controls his senses iilong with the mind, O Arjuna, 
and directs his organs of action to work without attachment— 
he is indeed superior. Do thou thy allotted work, for to work 
is better than to desist from work. By desisting from work 
thou canst not even sustain thy body. 

“This world is fettered by work unless it is done as a sacri¬ 
fice. Therefore, O Arjuna, give up thy attachments and do thy 
work as a sacrifice. In the beginning it is along with sacrifice 
that the Creator created men and said, ‘By this shall ye multi¬ 
ply, and this shall be the Cow which will yield unto you the 
milk of your desires. With this shall ye cherish the gods and 
the gods shall cherish you. For cherished by sacrifice the gods 
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will bestow on you the pleasures ye desire. He is verily a 
thief who enjoys the things they give without giving them any¬ 
thing in return.’ 

^‘The good men who eat what is left over after a sacrifice are 
freed from all sins. But the wicked who prepare food for their 
own sake—verily they eat sin. From food are all creatures 
born; from rain is food produced; from the effects of sacrifice 
comes rain; and these effects spring from the acts of sacrifice. 
Know that the acts of sacrifice are taught in the Veda, and that 
the Veda springs from God. Therefore the Veda, which com¬ 
prehends all, ever centers around the sacrifice. 

‘‘Thus was the wheel set in motion, and he who does not 
follow it, but takes delight in the senses and lives in sin— 
O Arjuna, he lives in vain. But the man who rejoices in the 
Spirit, who is content and satisfied with the Spirit alone—for 
him there is nothing for which he should work. He has noth¬ 
ing to gain by the things he has done or left undone in this 
world; nor has he to depend on any created being for any object 
of his. Therefore always without attachment do the work thou 
hast to do, for a man who does his work without attachment 
wins the Supreme. 

“There is nothing in the three worlds, O Arjuna, for me to 
achieve, nor is there anything to gain which I have not gained. 
Yet I continue to work. For if I did not continue to work un¬ 
wearied, O Arjuna, men all around would follow in my path. If 
I should cease to work, these worlds would perish; and I should 
cause confusion and destroy these people. As ignorant men act 
from attachment to their work, O Arjuna, so too should an en¬ 
lightened man act, but without any attachment, so that he may 
maintain the order of the world. Let no enlightened man un¬ 
settle the minds of the ignorant who are attached to their work. 
Himself doing all works with faith he should make others do so 
as well. 

“Surrender all thy works to me and fight—with thy mind in 
unison with the Spirit and free from every desire and trace 
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of self, and all thy passion spent. Those who, full of faith, 
ever follow this teaching of mine and do not carp at it—they 
too are released from their works. But those who find fault 
with my teaching and do not act thereon—know that such sense¬ 
less men, blind to all wisdom, are lost. 

“Even the man who knows acts in accordance with his own 
nature. All beings follow their nature; what can repression 
do? Love and hatred are bound to arise towards the objects 
of each sense. But let no man come under the sway of these, 
for they are his enemies. Better is one’s own dharma (law, 
path, righteousness, nature), though imperfectly carried out, 
than the dharma of another carried out perfectly. Better is 
death in going by one’s own dharma, the dharma of another 
brings fear in its train.” 

Arjuna said, “But what impels a man to commit sin, 0 
Krishna, in spite of himself and driven, as it were, by a force?” 

The Blessed Lord said, “It is desire, it is wrath, which springs 
from passion. A monster of greed and sin—know that it is our 
enemy here. As a flame is enveloped by smoke, as a mirror 
by dust, and as an unborn babe by the womb, so is knowl¬ 
edge enveloped by ignorance. Enveloped is true knowledge, 
O Arjuna, by the insatiable fire of desire which is the constant 
foe of the wise. The senses, the mind, and the understanding 
are said to be its seat. Through these it veils knowledge and 
deludes the soul. 

“Therefore, O Arjuna, control thy senses from the beginning 
and slay this foul destroyer of knowledge and experience. The 
senses are great, they say; the mind greater than the senses, 
and the understanding greater than the mind; but what is 
greater than the understanding is He. Therefore know Him 
who is higher than the understanding, control the lower self 
by the higher self, and kill the enemy, O Arjuna, who comes 
in the guise of desire, and who is hard to overcome.” 
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CHAPTER 4 

The Lord said, ''Many a birth have I passed through, 
O Arjiina, and so hast thou. I know them all, but thou knowest 
not thine. Though I am unborn and my nature is eternal, and 
though I am the Lord of all creatures, I employ Nature which 
is my own, and take birth through my divine power. When¬ 
ever there is a decline of dharma, O Arjuna, and an outbreak 
of lawlessness, I incarnate myself. For the protection of the 
good, for the destruction of the wicked and for the establish¬ 
ment of dharma, I am born from age to age. 

"He who knows aright my divine birth and works will never 
be born again when he leaves his body, but will come to me^ 
O Arjuna. Freed from passion, fear, and anger, absorbed in 
me, seeking refuge in me, and purified by the fire of knowledge, 
many have become one with me. However men approach me, 
even so do I accept them; for on all sides whatever path they 
may choose is mine, O Arjuna. 

"The four castes were created by me according to the division 
of aptitudes and works. Though I am their creator, know thou 
that I neither act nor change. Works do not defile me; nor do 
I long for their fruit. He who knows me thus is not bound by 
his works. Men of old who sought deliverance knew this and 
did their work. Therefore do thy work as the ancients did in 
former times. 

"What is work, and what is no work—even the wise are per¬ 
plexed here. I will tell thee what work is, so that thou mayst 
know and be freed from evil. One has to understand what work 
really is, and likewise what is wrong work and also what is 
no work. Hard to understand is the way of work. He who 
sees no work in work, and work in no work, he is wise among 
men, he is a yogi, and he has accomplished all his work. 

"He whose undertakings are all devoid of desire and self-will, 
and whose works are burned up by the fire of knowledge—^him 
the wise men call a sage. Giving up attachment to the fruit 
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of works, always satisfied, and depending on none, he is ever 
engaged in work—and yet he does no work at all. Having no 
desires, bringing his mind and self under control, and giving 
up all possessions, he commits no sin since his work is of the 
body alone. Satisfied with whatever he gets, rising above both 
pleasure and pain, having no ill-will, and remaining the same in 
success and failure, he acts indeed, but he is not bound. 

“The works of a man whose attachments are gone, who is 
free, and whose mind is well established in knowledge melt 
^iway entirely, being done as for a sacrifice. To him the offer¬ 
ing is God, the oblation is God, and it is God that offers it in 
the fire of God. Thus does he realize God in his works, and he 
reaches Him alone. Some offer as sacrifice their hearing and 
other senses in the fires of restraint; while others offer sound 
and other objects of sense in the fires of their senses. Some 
likewise offer as sacrifice their riches or their austerities or 
their practices; while others of subdued minds and severe vows 
offer their learning and their knowledge. This world is not 
for him who makes no sacrifice, O Arjuna, much less the other. 
Thus many kinds of sacrifice are set forth as the means of 
reaching the Absolute. And they all spring from active work. 
Know them as such, and thou shalt be free. 

“Knowledge as a sacrifice is superior to all material sacri¬ 
fices, O Arjuna, for all works with no exception culminate in 
knowledge. Learn this by humble reverence, by enquiry, and 
by service. The wise who have seen the truth will teach this 
divine knowledge. When thou hast known it, thou wilt not err 
again as now, O Arjuna; for thou wilt see all things without 
exception in thyself and also in me. Even if thou art the most 
sinful of sinners thou wilt cross over all transgression by the raft 
of divine knowledge. As the fire which is kindled reduces all 
fuel to ashes, O Arjuna, so does the fire of knowledge reduce 
all works to ashes. 

“There is no purifier on earth equal to divine knowledge. A 
man who becomes perfect in yoga finds it in himself in the 
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course of time. He who is full of faith and zeal and who has 
subdued his senses obtains divine knowledge; and when he has 
obtained it, he soon gains supreme peace. But the man who is 
ignorant and has no faith and who always doubts goes to ruin. 
There is neither this world, nor the world beyond, nor happi¬ 
ness, for the man who always doubts. 

‘‘Works do not bind the man, O Arjuna, whom yoga prompts 
to selfless action and whose doubts are destroyed by divine 
knowledge, and who ever possesses his soul. Therefore having 
cut asunder with the sword of knowdedge this doubt in thy heart 
which is born of ignorance, betake thyself to yoga and arise, 
O Arjuna.” 


CHAPTER S 

Arjuna said, “Thou praisest, O Krishna, the renunciation of 
works and also their selfless performance. Tell me for certain 
w^hich is the better of the tw'o.” 

The Lord said, ‘‘The renunciation of works and their selfless 
performance both lead to bliss. But of the two, the perform¬ 
ance of works is better than their renunciation. He who 
neither hates nor desires should be known as one who has ever 
the spirit of renunciation; for he who is above such contraries, 
O mighty Arjuna, is easily freed from bondage. It is the'simple 
and not the wise who speak of works and their renunciation as 
diverse ways. He who is firmly set on one reaches the end of 
both. The place which is reached by men of renunciation 
is reached by men of action also. He who sees that the 
way of renunciation and the way of works are one—he sees 
indeed. 

“But to achieve renunciation is hard, O mighty Arjuna, for 
one who is not trained in selfless action; while the sage who 
is trained in selfless action reaches the Absolute in no time at 
all. He who is trained in selfless action and is pure in soul, 
who has conquered himself and subdued his senses—^his self 
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being the self of all creatures—he is undefiled, though he works. 
He who works without attachments, resigning his actions to 
God, is untouched by sin, as a lotus leaf by water. A selfless 
man who has renounced the fruit of his actions attains to a dis¬ 
ciplined peace of mind. But the man who is not selfless is im¬ 
pelled by desire and is attached to the results of action and is 
therefore bound. The soul which has renounced all works with 
a discerning mind dwells at ease, self-subdued in the city of nine 
gates, neither working nor causing work to be done. 

“Knowledge is veiled by ignorance, and mortals are thereby 
deluded. But for those in whom the ignorance is dispelled by 
knowledge the knowledge illumines the Supreme like the sun. 
Thinking of Him, at one with Him, abiding in Him, and delight¬ 
ing solely in Him, they reach a state from which there is no 
return, their sins being di.spelled by their knowledge. 

“Sages look upon all alike—whether it be a learned and lowly 
Brahman or a cow or an elephant or even a dog or an outcaste. 
Those whose minds are thus set on equality have even here 
overcome their being. God is pure, and is the same in all, 
therefore are they established in God. He who knows God, 
and is established in Him, he who is undeluded and is firm of 
mind—he neither joys at what is pleasant nor is vexed at what 
is unpleasant. His soul being unattached to external objects, 
he finds the happiness that is in himself; he is in union with 
God, and he enjoys undying bliss. 

“For the pleasures that arise from attachments are only 
sources of pain. They have a beginning and an end, O Arjuna, 
and no wise man delights in them. He who is able to resist the 
force of desire and anger even here before he quits his body— 
he is a yogi, he is a blessed man. The yogi who is happy within 
becomes divine, and attains to the beatitude of God. 

“Those whose sins are destroyed and whose doubts are re¬ 
moved, whose minds are disciplined and who rejoice in the good 
of all beings—such holy men attain to the beatitude of God. 
Those who are free from desire and anger, and who have sub- 
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dued their minds and realized themselves—around such austere 
men lies the beatitude of God. 

^‘Shutting out all external objects, fixing the gaze of his eyes 
between his brows, and equalizing the inward and the outward 
breath moving in his nostrils, the sage who has controlled his 
senses, mind, understanding, and who has put away desire, 
fear, and anger, and who is ever bent on liberation—he is indeed 
ever liberated. And having known me who am the Recipient 
of all sacrifices and austerities, the Lord of all the worlds and 
the Friend of all creatures, he attains peace.’’ 

CHAPTER 6 

The Lord said, ^‘He who does the work he ought to do, and 
does not seek its fruit—he is a sannyasin, and he is a yogi, 
not he who does no work and maintains no sacred fires. When 
a man has no attachment to the objects of sense nor to works, 
and when he has wholly renounced his will, he is said to have 
attained to yoga. 

“He who has conquered himself is the friend of himself ; but 
he who has not conquered himself is hostile to himself as a 
foe. The spirit of a man who has conquered himself and at¬ 
tained to serenity is steadfast in cold and heat, in pleasure and 
pain, and in honor and dishonor. He is said to be a steadfast 
yogi whose mind derives satisfaction from knowledge and ex¬ 
perience, who having conquered his senses, never vacillates, 
and to whom a clod, a stone, and a piece of gold are the same. 
He who has equal regard for friends, companions, and foes, 
for those who are indifferent, for those who are impartial, for 
those who are hateful, for those who are related, and even for 
those who are righteous and those who are sinful—he stands 
supreme. 

“A yogi should always try to concentrate his mind in abso¬ 
lute solitude, having retired to a secret place, and subdued his 
mind and body and got rid of his desires and possessions. Hav- 
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ing in a clean place firmly fixed his seat neither too high nor too 
low, and having spread over it the sacred grass, and then a deer¬ 
skin, and then a cloth, he should practice yoga for his own puri¬ 
fication, restraining his thoughts and senses, and bringing his 
mind to a point. Sitting firm he should hold his body, head, 
and neck erect and still, and gaze steadfastly on the point of his 
nose, without looking around. Serene and fearless, steadfast in 
the vow of celibacy, and subdued in mind, he should sit in yoga, 
thinking on me and intent on me alone. 

‘‘Keeping himself ever steadfast in this manner, the yogi of 
subdued mind attains to the peace which abides in me, and 
which leads to bliss. Yoga is not for him who eats too much, 
nor for him who eats too little. It is not for him, O Arjuna, who 
is given to too much sleep, nor for him who keeps vigil too long. 
But for the man who is temperate in his food and recreation, 
who is restrained in all his actions, and who is regulated in his 
sleep and vigil, yoga puts an end to all sorrow. When the dis¬ 
ciplined mind of a man is established in the Spirit alone, free 
from the desire of any object—then he is said to possess con¬ 
centration. ‘As a lamp in a place sheltered from the wind does 
not flicker’—that is the figure employed of a yogi who, with a 
subdued mind, practices concentration of the Spirit. 

“Renouncing entirely all the desires born of the imagination, 
and restraining with his mind all his senses on every side, a 
man should gain tranquillity little by little, and with a steadfast 
purpose concentrate his mind on the Spirit, and think of noth¬ 
ing else. Whatsoever makes the wavering and fickle mind 
wander away—it should be withdrawn from that and brought 
back to the control of the Spirit. For supreme happiness comes 
to the yogi whose mind is at rest, whose passions are composed, 
and who is pure and has become one with God. 

“Thus making the soul ever steadfast the yogi whose sins 
have disappeared easily experiences the infinite joy of union 
with God. Steadfast in yoga he sees himself in all beings, and 
all beings in himself—he sees the same in all. He who sees 
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me everywhere and sees everything in me—I am never lost to 
him, and he is never lost to me. The yogi who, having attained 
to oneness, worships me abiding in all beings—he lives in me, 
howsoever he leads his life. He who looks upon all as himself, 
in pleasure and in pain—he is considered, O Arjuna, a perfect 
yogi.” 

Arjuna said, 'This yoga which thou hast declared to be even¬ 
ness of mind, O Krishna—I do not see any steadfastness for it 
because of fickleness. For the mind is fickle, O Krishna, it is 
violent, powerful, and obstinate. To control it is as difficult, it 
seems to me, as to control the wind.” 

The Lord said, "Doubtless the mind is fickle and hard to 
curb, O mighty Arjuna, but by constant practice and by detach¬ 
ment it can be controlled. Yoga is hard to achieve, I agree, by 
a man who cannot control himself. But it can be achieved by a 
man who has controlled himself and who strives through proper 
means.” 

Arjuna said, "A man who has faith but who is not steadfast, 
and whose mind has fallen away from yoga, having failed to 
accomplish it—what way does he go, O Krishna? Does he not 
perish like a riven cloud, O Krishna, fallen from both, and with¬ 
out any hold, and bewildered in the way that leads to God?" 

The Lord said, "Neither in this world nor in the next will he 
perish, O Arjuna. For a man who does good, my son, will never 
come to grief. The man who has fallen away from yoga goes to 
the regions of the righteous. Having lived there for unnum¬ 
bered years, he is reborn in the house of the pure and prosper¬ 
ous, Or he is born in a family of yogis rich in wisdom. But a 
birth like this is hard to gain in this world. There he regains 
the understanding acquired in his former body, O Arjuna. and 
strives still further for perfection. By his former habit he is 
led on in spite of himself. Even a man who merely desires to 
know of yoga transcends the Vedic rule of works. 

"But if a yogi strives with diligence, he is cleansed of all 
his sins, and becoming perfect through many births he reaches 
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the Supreme State. A yogi is greater than a man of austerities, 
he is considered greater than even a man of knowledge, and 
greater also than a man devoted to works. Therefore do thou 
become a yogi, O Arjuna. And of all yogis, he who worships 
jiie with faith, his inmost dwelling in me—he is considered by 
me to be most attuned.” 


CHAPTER 7 

The Lord said, ‘ Hear thou, O Arjuna, how by fixing thy mind 
on me and taking refuge in me and practicing yoga, thou mayst 
without any doubt know me in full. Earth, water, fire, air, 
ether, mind, understanding, and self-consciousness—such is the 
eightfold division of my nature. This is my lower nature. My 
other and higher nature—know that to be the immanent spirit, 
0 -\rjuna, by which the universe is sustained. And know that 
all beings have their birth in these. I am the origin of all this 
world and its dissolution as well. There is nothing whatever 
that is higher than I am, O Arjuna; all this is strung on me as 
rows of gems on a string. I am the taste in the waters, 
0 Arjuna; I am the light in the sun and the moon. I am the 
syllable OM in all the Vedas; I am the sound in ether and man¬ 
liness in men. I am the pure fragrance in the earth and the 
brightness in the fire. I am the life in all creatures, and the 
austerity in ascetics. And whatever things there may be—good, 
passionate, or dull of nature—know thou they are all from me. 
I am not however in them, they are in me. 

“Four types of righteous men worship me, O Arjuna—the man 
in distress, the man who wishes to learn, the man who has an 
object to gain, and the man who knows. Of these, the man 
who knows, who has his devotion centered in One, and who is 
ever attuned, is the best. For supremely dear am I to the man 
who knows, and he is dear to me.” 
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CHAPTER 11 

The Lord assumed the Divine Cosmic form and said, “I am 
the mighty world-destroying Time, which has begun to slay 
these men here. Even without thee all the warriors standing 
arrayed in hostile ranks shall die. Therefore, arise and win 
renown; subdue thy foes and enjoy a prosperous kingdom. By 
me they have been slain already. Be thou merely an instru¬ 
ment, O Arjuna.” 

Arjuna said, “Rightly, O Krishna, is the world moved to joy 
and love by glorifying Thee. The demons flee on all sides 
through fear, and hosts of Perfected Souls all bow down to Thee. 
And why should they not bow down to Thee, O mighty One, 
who art greater than all, being the Primal Cause even of 
Brahma? Thou art the Father of the world—of all that move 
and all that do not move. Thou art the object of its worship 
and its greatest Teacher. Therefore I bow down and prostrate 
myself before Thee, adorable Lord, and seek Thy grace. I 
now feel composed in mind: I am myself again. 

CHAPTER 12 

Arjuna said, “Those devotees who, ever steadfast, thus wor¬ 
ship Thee and those again who worship the Imperishable and 
the Unmanifested—which of these are better versed in yoga?” 

The Lord said, “Those who have fixed their minds on me, 
and who, ever steadfast and possessed of supreme faith, wor¬ 
ship me—them do I consider perfect in yoga. Having sub¬ 
dued all their senses, and being of even mind under all condi¬ 
tions and engaged in the good of all beings—they come to me 
indeed. 

“The difficulty of those whose minds are set on the Unmani¬ 
fested is greater, for the goal of the Unmanifested is hard for 
the embodied to reach. But those who consecrate all their 
actions to me and regard me as their dearest one, who meditate 
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on me and worship me wath single-hearted devotion—I save 
them full soon, O Arjuna, from death and the ocean of mortal 
life, their minds being ever set on me. Fix thy mind on me 
alone, let thy thoughts rest in me. And in me alone wilt thou 
live hereafter. Of this there is no doubt. 

'Hf thou art not able to fix thy mind on me, O Arjuna, then 
seek to reach me by the practice of concentration. If thou art 
not able even to practice concentration of mind, then devote 
thyself to my service. For even by doing service to me thou 
canst reach perfection. If thou art not able to do even this, 
then give up the fruit of all action, seeking refuge in devotion 
to me with thy mind subdued. For knowledge is better than 
the practice of concentration, and meditation is better than 
knowledge, and renunciation of the fruit of action is even better 
than meditation, for close on renunciation follows peace. 

‘“He who never hates any being and is kindly and compas¬ 
sionate, who is free from the feeling of ‘F and ‘Mine,’ and who 
looks upon pleasure and pain alike, and has forbearance; he 
who is ever content and is steady in contemplation, who is 
self-restrained and is of firm conviction, and who has conse¬ 
crated his mind and understanding to me—dear to me is the 
man who is thus devoted. He by whom the world is not 
harassed and who is not harassed by the world, he who is free 
from joy and anger, fear and anxiety—he is dear to me. He 
who has no wants, who is pure and prompt, unconcerned and 
untroubled, and who is selfless in his enterprises—dear to me 
is the man who is thus devoted to me. 

“He who neither joys nor hates, neither grieves nor wants, 
and who has renounced both good and evil—dear to me is the 
man who is thus devoted. He who is alike to foe and friend 
and through good and ill repute, who is alike in cold and heat 
and in pleasure and pain, and who is free from attachments— 
he who is alike in praise and dispraise, who is silent and satis¬ 
fied with whatever he has, who has no home and is firm of 
mind—dear to me is the man thus devoted. 
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^^And they who have faith and follow this righteous way of 
everlasting life thus set forth, and regard me as Supreme— 
exceedingly dear to me are they who are thus devoted/^ 

CHAPTER 13 

The Lord said, “Modesty, sincerity, nonviolence, patience, 
and uprightness; service to the teacher, purity, steadfastness, 
and self-control; indifference toward the objects of senses; self- 
effacement, and the perception of the evil of birth, death, old 
age, sickness, and pain; detachment and freedom from identi¬ 
fication with children, wife, and home; and constant evenness of 
mind in the midst of agreeable and disagreeable events: un¬ 
swerving devotion to me through constant meditation, resort to 
solitude, and aversion to society; steadfastness in the knowledge 
of the Spirit, and an insight into the object of the knowledge of 
Truth—this is declared to be true knowledge, and all that is 
contrary to it is not knowledge/^ 

CHAPTER 16 

The Lord said, “Fearlessness, purity of heart, steadfastness 
in knowledge and devotion; almsgiving, self-control, and sacri¬ 
fice; study of the scriptures, austerity and uprightness; non¬ 
violence, truth, freedom from anger; renunciation, tranquillity, 
aversion to slander; compassion to living beings, freedom from 
covetousness, gentleness, modesty, and steadfastness; courage, 
patience, fortitude, purity, and freedom from malice and over¬ 
weening conceit—these belong to him who is born to the heri¬ 
tage of the gods, O Arjuna. 

“Hypocrisy, arrogance, and self-conceit; wrath, rudeness, and 
ignorance—these belong, O Arjuna, to him who is born to the 
heritage of the devils. The heritage of the gods is said to make 
for deliverance, and that of the devils for bondage. Possessed 
by self-conceit, power and pride, and also by lust and wrath, 
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these traducers hate me in the bodies of others and in their own. 
These cruel haters, the vilest of men, these sinners I always 
hurl down into the wombs of devils in the cycles of births and 
deaths. Three are the gateways of this hell leading to the ruin 
of the soul—lust, wrath, and greed. Therefore let man re¬ 
nounce these three.” 


CHAPTER 18 

The Lord said, “Fix thy mind on me, be devoted to me, 
sacrifice to me, prostrate thyself before me, so shalt thou come 
to me. I promise thee truly, for thou art dear to me. 

“Surrendering all duties come to me alone for shelter. Do 
not grieve; for I will relea.se thee from all sin.^ 

“Has this been heard by thee, 0 Arjuna, with undivided at¬ 
tention? Has thy delusion, born of ignorance, been dispelled?” 

Arjuna said, “My delusion is gone. I have come to myself 
by Thy grace, 0 Krishna. I stand free from doubt. I will act 
according to Thy word.” 

’ This call of God to the devotee to surrender unto Him is held to be of 
iitmo.st importance by the Srivaishnavas. 



PRAYERS 


{The growth oj devotional cults, the institution of tern pics, 
and the worship oj different jor^ns oj deities served as the back¬ 
ground for the production oj an extensive hymnal literature in 
Sanskrit and the regional languages oj India. Every devotee, 
according to his favorite deity and author, learns by heart and 
repeats som,e hymns every day, whether he prays at home or 
at the temple. The recital oj the epics and the Pur anas and the 
singing oj these hymns have kept lit the flame oj devotion and 
piety in the hearts oj the masses and helped them maintain their 
keen sensibility to higher values. The masses have been illiter¬ 
ate, but they have never been uncultured; all through Indian 
history we sec that, just as the waters oj the high Himalayas 
have always flowed down to the plains, even so the spiritual 
culture has spread to the lowest levels oj society. In addition 
to the hymns quoted here, characteristic examples oj hymns in 
everyday use, and oj the correct chanting oj the Vedas, are 
given in a collection recorded by Folkways Records as a supple¬ 
ment to this volume.) 

The Heart of the Sun 

{The Sun has been worshiped from Vedic times as the ob¬ 
ject oj meditation in many spiritual exercises. The best known 
of the hymns to the Sun is the one taken from the Rdmdyana, 
imparted to Rama during the battle with the demon Rdvana. 
A portion of the hymn is given here.) 

Adore the Sun rising with all His rays, receiving the obeisance 
of gods and demons, the shining maker of light. Effulgent home 
of the rays, He is indeed the embodiment of all gods; He, in 
fact, protects with His rays all the gods and demons and worlds. 

395 
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He who with His rays consumes, produces, propels; who 
traverses the skies like a bird, shines like gold, makes the days 
and is the golden seminator fof the universe]. The hot, tawny 
disk, He burns everything and is indeed death; He is also the 
universal creator, greatly effulgent, loving and the source of all 
good. He is the master who destroys and makes again the 
world; with His rays He draws, heals, and rains. Singing of His 
glory in calamities and difficulties, in lonely forests and fright 
one does not come to grief, O Raghava! With concentration, 
worship this God of gods, the Lord of the world; by repeating 
this hymn thrice, you will succeed in battles. 

The Thousand Names of Lord Vishnu 

(Of hymns to Vishnu^ that which is on everybody's lips is the 
Thousand Names of the Lord, taken from the discourses of 
Bhtshma in the ]\fahdhhdrata. Hymns on the names of the 
Lord arc recited as a means of salvation, being the easiest means 
and the best suited for the present age when higher spiritual 
qualifications arc difficult of attainment. The repetition of the 
names helps to recall to mind the presence of the Lord, His in¬ 
finite excellences and exploits, and enables one to become 
wholly absorbed in Him.) 

The Universe, the Pervasive, the Sacrifice, the Lord of the 
past, present, and future, the Creator of beings, their Sustainer, 
Existence, the In-dweller of beings, and the Well-wisher of 
beings; the Pure Being, the Supreme Being, the Supreme God 
of the liberated, the Undiminishing, the Spirit, the Onlooker, 
the Knower of the body, the Unswerving; the Yoga and the 
Leader among those that know the Yoga, Himself Matter, 
Spirit, and God, the Supreme Being who incarnated as the Man- 
lion, who has rays of light as hair, and possesses the Goddess 
of Fortune; the All, the Destroyer, the Beneficent Siva, the 
Steadfast, the primary Source of beings, the Undiminishing 
Repository; One who manifests Himself as He pleases, the Bene- 
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factor, the Protector, One who takes a superior kind of birth, 
the Capable, the Lord. ... He who bears the Conch, the 
Sword, the Discus, the Bow, the Mace, the Discus-anned, the 
Unperturbed, He who will use anything as a weapon to strike 
with. 

Thus these thousand names of the Lord, the Great Kesava 
who is fit to be sung about, have been completely told. He who 
listens to this or recites it daily shall not come to grief here or 
in the hereafter. 

The IMother 

(From the hymns of the f^reat SrJ Sahkardchdrya) 

O Mother! Let whatever I articulate be your prayer; let 
all my manual craft be the mystic gestures of your wa)rship. 
let all my movement be your devotional circumambulation; let 
everything that I eat or drink be oblation offered to you; let my 
lying down be prostration to you; let all my happy experience 
be in the spirit of offering myself to you; whatever I do, let it be 
a synonym of your service. 

Hymn to Siva 

{From Pushpadanta^s Mahimnas-stava) 

For men who, by reason of the variety of their tastes, tread 
diverse paths—the three Vedas, Sankhya, Yoga, Saivism, and 
Vaishnavism—and claim that among the different paths one is 
superior and another wholesome. You [ Sivaj are the one goal 
to be reached even as the ocean is for all waters. 

All Sects Worship But the One Truth 

{Typical of Indians toleration, this prayer has gained wide 
vogue in modern times,) 

He whom the Saivas adore as Siva [the Auspicious], the 
Vedantins as the Absolute, the Buddhists as Buddha [the En- 
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lightened], the Logicians, adepts in demonstrative proofs, as 
the author of the world, those devoted to Jainism as the Arhat 
[the Worthy], the Mimariisakas as ordained duty—may that 
Hari, the Lord of the three worlds, extend to you the desired 
fruit. 

Benediction 

( This prayer is used at the end of all public recitals of the 
epics.) 

]\Iay there be welfare for the people; may rulers follow the 
righteous path and protect the world: may there always be good 
to cows and Brahmans; may the entire universe be happy. 
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(Editor's Note: These definitions are given in the form approved by 
the writers of this book—although not all the writers agree entirely 
with the wording in every definition.) 

achfirya—the spiritual teacher, so called because he puts into practice 
his teachings and guides the pupil along the spiritual path, 
adhikara—^spiritual com|)etence; the idea that religious teaching 
should be graded according to the competence of the pupil, 
advaita—monism; different forms of this doctrine are current in 
Hindu philoso[)hy, the most famous being that of the absolute 
monism of Sankara. 

Agamas - scriptures of certain later Hindu sects, mainly Tantric. 
Agni- god of Fire, guardian of the southeast quarter of the compass. 
Agrahavana—one of the twelve lunar months (November-December). 
ahiiiisa- nonviolent .spirit in defense of I’ruth; harmlessness; non¬ 
injury to beings and things in thought, word, or deed; the vow of 
noninjury to life. 

Alvars—medieval mystical Vaishnava poets of southern India. 
Ap.saras—celestial damsels, courtesans of the heavens. 

Aranyaka—The Forest Books, the Vedic writings coming between 
the Brahmanas and the IJpanishads. 
arghya—an offering used in worship in the home and temple, consist¬ 
ing of grain, flowers, leaves, grass, and water. 

Arjuna—one of the five PaiKlava brothers in the Mahabharata story; 
noted for his skill in archery. 

artha—wealth, worldly prosperity; regarded as one of the four ends 
of man. 

Arya Samaj—modern Hindu organization which seeks to persuade 
Hindus to return to the Vedas. 

Ashadha—one of the twelve lunar months (June-July). 
asrama—a hermitage where men noted for their holiness and learning 
live; also one of the four stages of the ideal life. 
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asramadharma—the body of rules of conduct, duties, and obligations 
relating to the four stages in the personal life of a Hindu. 

Asuras—demons, the enemies of gods. 

Asvina—one of the twelve lunar months (September-October). 

Asyavamiya—a long philosophical hymn in the Rigveda ( 1 .164) 
beginning with the words “asya vam.’^ 

Atharvaveda—the fourth Sahihita of the Veda, dealing with the 
affairs of daily life, and incidentally with charms and incantations 
that ensure safety and immunity from evil and mishaps. 

atman—the Self; the Universal Spirit approached from the subjective 
side. 

avatara—the descending of god into the world in different forms in 
order to correct the growing evils in the world; an incarnation. 

avidya—original ignorance, the cause of the illusion that the true Self 
is identical with the body and the senses and is different from the 
Supreme Being; the illusion that the phenomenal world is essen¬ 
tially real. 

Ayurveda—the system of medicine growing out of the Atharvaveda 
and first outlined in the auxiliaries of the Vedas. 

Balarama—Krishna’s elder brother, born to Rohini in the cowherd 
village. 

banalinga—a stone found in the Narmada river and used as a symbol 
for Siva. 

Bhadrapada—one of the twelve lunar months (August-September). 

Bhagavad Gita—the discourse between Krishna and Arjuna on the 
field of battle, retold in the Mahabharata. 

bhagavata—devotee of Vishnu, an ardent bhakta. 

Bhagavata Purana—the story of Vishnu’s incarnations, especially of 
the incarnation as Lord Krishna. 

bhajana—a song of devotional love. 

bhakta—a devotee, one who worships the Lord with fervent love. 

bhakti—devotion, fervent love of God. 

bhakti yoga—path leading to union with God through self-forgetting 
love and devotion. 

Bharata—Rama’s brother. 

Bhima—one of the five Pandava brothers in the Mahabharata story; 
noted for his strength. 
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Bhishma—the grand-uncle of the Pandavas and Kauravas in the 
Mahabharata; the embodiment of continence, unselfishness, loy¬ 
alty, and wisdom. 

Brahma—the primary creator, first member of the Hindu Triad, or 
Trinity. 

Brahman—the Ultimate Absolute which is the sole basis of the uni¬ 
verse; the Supreme Being; Ultimate Reality. 

Brahman—the first of the four Hindu castes; a priest, a man of 
knowledge. 

Brahmanas—part of the Veda consisting of discussion and elucidation 
of the V^edic mantras, mainly from the ritualistic point of view. 

Brahmaputra—a sacred river flowing from the Himalayas to the 
plains of eastern India. 

Brahmo Samaj—modern Hindu organization seeking reforms in 
Hinduism. 

Chaitanya—leader of a Vaishnavite devotional movement centering 
around Krishna, and founder of a philosophical school known as 
dualistic monism. 

Chaitra—one of the twelve lunar months (March-April). 

Chandikri—another name for Durga. 

dar.sanas—a school of philosophy or a view of life connected with or 
inspired by the Upanishads; doctrines prescribed in any system of 
philosophy or religion. 

Dasara—also called Durga-puja; the major autumn festival at which 
Sakti in one of her forms is worshiped. 

Dasaratha—Rama’s father. 

Devaki—Krishna’s mother. 

dharma—righteousness, duty, law; the path which a man should 
follow in accordance with his nature and his station in life; one of 
the four ends of man. 

Dharma Sastras—part of the sacred writings, dealing with rules of 
conduct, morality, and social law. 

Dhritarashtra—blind ruler of the Kuru clan in the Mahabharata. 

Draupadi—wife of the five Pandava brothers. 

Drona—one of the elder statesmen and a famous warrior-teacher of 
the clan of the Kurus, in the Mahabharata. 

Durga—female goddess, the divine Sakti, in the form of a goddess; 
the Divine Mother. 
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durva—a species of grass used in the ceremonial worship of the 
deities. 

Duryodhana—eldest son of Dhritarashtra, leader of the Kauravas 
against the Pandavas in the Mahfdjharata. 

dvaita—philosophical school of diialistic theism developed by 
Madhva. 

dvaitadvaita—literallv, ‘dual-nonduar; philosophical system of dual- 
istic monism founded by Nirnbarka. 

Ganapati—another name for Ganesa. 

Ganesa—the god with the elephant head, son of Siva and P^arvati; 
mainly celebrated as the remover of obstacles. 

Gahga—the goddess representing the river Ganges. 

Ganges—the most sacred of the rivers of India. 

Garuda—the vehicle of Vishnu, also known as Suparna the Vedic 
sun-bird. 

Gayatri—famous Wdic prayer to the Sun, used in daily worship. 

ghee—clarified butter, made by melting butter and pouring off the 
liquid, clarified jiortion, which is the ghee. 

Godavari—one of the seven sacred rivers of India. 

gopi—cowherd girl from the cowherd village where Krishna lived; 
devotee of Kri.shna. 

gunas—the three subtle elements which make up primal matter 
(prakriti). 

guru—the teacher; the spiritual preceptor who has himself attained 
spiritual insight. 

Hanuman—the monkey hero who helped Rama recover Sita; a deified 
devotee of Rama; sometimes called Mahavira, the Great Hero. 

Hara—another name for Siva. 

Hari—another name for Vishnu. 

Harischandra—hero in a Mahabharata story, famous for keeping his 
word at any cost. 

Harivariisa—appendix to the Mahabharata, primarily concerned with 
stories about Krishna. 

hatha yoga—<3ne of the four types of yoga, ba.sed on postures and 
control of the physical processes in the human body. 

Indra—the most prominent Vedic god of the Heavens; guardian of 
the east quarter of the compass; later superseded by Vishnu and 
Siva. 
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Indus—one of the seven sacred rivers of India, also called Sindhu. 
ishta-dcvata—the chosen deity, the deity which best satisfies the 
devotee and becomes the primary object of his devotion, 
is vara—the personal god. 

Jagannatha—the image of Krishna in the temple at Puri, 
japa—the repetition of a mantra or a name or names of a god. 
jiva—the individual embodied soul. 

jivanmukta—the Self which has realized its oneness with Brahman 
while still in its human body, 
jlvanmukti—the state of the jivanmukta. 
jhana—transcendent knowledge of the Supreme Being, 
jhana yoga—doctrine concerning liberation through transcendent 
knowledge of the Supreme Being. 

Jumna—one of the seven sacred rivers of India, also called Yamuna. 
Jyeshtha—one of the twelve lunar months (May-June). 

Kabir—late medieval mystic who tried to combine some of the re¬ 
ligious teachings of the Mu.slims and Hindus. 

Kali—female goddess, Sakti, in the form of the Divine Mother. 

Kalkin—the tenth incarnation of Vishnu, yet to come (held by some 
to be now current). 

kalpa—aeon, the period including the creation and the dissolution 
of one univer.se; and auxiliary part of the Vedas. 
kama“--u.sed in various meanings: love, erotic pleasure, enjoyment, 
the ordinary pleasures of life, the pleasures of the senses; one of 
the four ends of man. 

Kama—the god of love. 

Kamsa—ruler of Mathura who tried to kill Krishna at the time of his 
birth. 

Kanya-kumarl—the virgin goddess in the shrine at Cape Comorin. 
Kapila—the founder of the Sahkhya system of philosophy, 
karma—literally, action; the law of causation applied to the moral 
realm showing that all actions have inevitable moral consequences 
in this life or the next; sometimes used in the sense of the effect 
of past deeds, or the stock of merit or demerit arising from past 
deeds which causes rebirth. 

karma yoga—doctrine concerning liberation through disinterested 
service, through the selfless performance of one’s duties. 

Karttika—one of the twelve lunar months (October-November). 
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Karttike^^a—the warrior god, commander of the Divine Army, the 
son of Siva and Parvati; also called Skanda, Kumara, or Subrah- 
manya. 

Kauravas—descendants of Kuru, the one hundred sons of Dhrita- 
rashtra; cousins and opponents of the five Pandava brothers in 
the Mahabharata story. 

Kaveri (Cauvery)—one of the seven sacred rivers of India. 

kJrtana—a song of devotional love. 

Krishna—an avatara of Vishnu, sometimes worshiped as Vishnu him¬ 
self. 

Kshatriya—the ruling and warrior caste, the second of the four Hindu 
castes. 

Kubera—the god of wealth; the guardian of the north quarter of the 
compass. 

Kuru—the clan to which belonged the parties involved in the war 
described in the Mahabharata. 

Kurukshetra—the sacred battlefield where the Mahabharata war was 
fought. 

kusa—a .species of grass e.ssential for domestic rites and ceremonies. 

Lakshmana—beloved brother and constant companion of Rama. 

Lakshmi—goddess of wealth and good fortune; wife of V'ishnu, 
mother of Kama. 

Lanka—home of the demon Ravana who carried Sita away from 
Rama; generally identified with Ceylon. 

laya yoga—one of the four types of yoga, it seeks to merge the spirit 
of the worshiper in the Ultimate Reality. 

lila—the free, sportive, playful will of God. 

linga—literally, ‘^indicating symbol” of Siva; shaped somewhat like 
a post, regarded as an abstract symbol of Siva. 

Madhva—thirteenth-century philosopher who developed the school 
of dualistic theism (dvaita). 

Magha—one of the twelve lunar months (January-February). 

Mahabharata—one of the two great epics of India; tells the story of 
the struggle between the Pandavas and Kauravas. 

Mahadeva—Siva, the Great God. 

Mahakala—Siva, the Great God of Time Eternal. 

Mahamaya—the goddess of illusion, an aspect of Durga. 

Mahesvara—Siva, the Great God. 
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Manasa—the snake goddess, mother of the Nagas^ sister of the ser¬ 
pent god, Ananta. 

mandala—mystic symbols made on the ground usually with powders 
of five different colors; worshiped by the initiated as representing 
any of the deities. 

mantra—a syllable, word, or verse which has been revealed to a Seer 
in meditation; an embodiment in sound of a deity. 

mantra yoga—one of the four types of yoga in which worship and 
devotion predominate. 

iNIanu—the patriarch and Seer who outlined the rules of conduct for 
Hinduism. 

math—a monastery where groups of ascetics live and study. 

rnaya—from the human point of view, maya is illusion producing 
ignorance; from the point of view of the creator, it is the will or 
energy to create the appearance of the world; the illusion by 
which the One Absolute appears as many; cosmic energy; the 
material cause of the world. 

mela—religious gathering, attended by hundreds of thousands of 
pilgrims; held periodically at Hardwar, Allahabad, Ujjain, Nasik, 
and other pilgrimage places. 

Mimamsa—philosophical school emphasizing the authority of the 
Vedas; one of the six classical schools of philosophy. 

moksha—liberation, or release, from the bondage of finite existence; 
one of the four ends of man. 

mudra—a mystic and symbolic gesture of the hands and fingers. 

Naga—snake deity. 

Nanak—founder of Sikhism, the religion of the Sikhs. 

Nandi—sacred bull, vehicle of Siva. 

Narayana—another name for Vishnu. 

Narmada—-one of the seven sacred rivers of India. 

Nataraja—Siva dancing, symbolizing the cosmic processes. 

Nayanars—medieval, mystical, Saiva poets of southern India. 

Nibandhas—writings popular since about the ninth century a.d., 
mainly dealing with rituals, domestic rites, and social law. 

Nimbarka—Vaishnava teacher of the philosophical system of dvaita- 
dvaita. 

Nirriti—ancient deity of darkness and evil, the guardian of the south¬ 
west quarter of the compass. 
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ny«isa—the act of placing the deity or deities in the body by sym¬ 
bolically touching the forehead, upper arm, chest, and thighs, 
signifying the identification of the worshiper with the deity or 
deities he worships. 

Nyaya—one of the six classical schools of philosophy, pluralistic and 
theistic, mainly known for its system of logic. 

OM—the most sacred mantra of the Vedas; it stands for both the 
personal and impersonal God. 

Padmanabha—another name for Vishnu, the Lord with Brahma born 
of his navel of lotus. 

Pandavas—the five sons of Pandu, victorious in the battle in the 
Mahabharata: Yudhishthira, Arjuna, Bhima, Nakula, and 
Sahadeva. 

pandit—a learned man, a scholar; also, a title sometimes used for 
Brahmans. 

Pandu—brother of Dhritarashtra, father of the five Pandava 
brothers. 

paramahariisa—the fourth, and highest, stage in the rleveloprnent of 
a sannyasin, in which union with the Ultimate Reality has been 
attained. 

Pararhbrahma—the Supreme God. 

Parasurama—Rama with an axe in his hand, the incarnation of 
Vishnu as a Brahman chastising the Kshatriyas. 

Parvatl—the daughter of the Himalaya Mountain, wife of Siva. 

Patafijali—author of the Yoga Sutras setting forth the system of 
yogic disciplines. 

patta—stone or metal plaque with figures of the chosen deity carved 
on it. 

Pausha—one of the twelve lunar months (December-January). 

Phalguna—one of the twelve lunar months (February-March). 

pitri—deceased forefather, dwelling in the heavenly regions. 

Prajapati—the creator, progenitor of men, often represented as a 
great teacher; later identified with Brahma. 

prakriti—the ultimate material cause of the universe; unconscious 
primal matter; ultimate cosmic energy. 

pranayama—breath control; used in daily meditations, and as part 
of the yogic disciplines; consists of breathing in, holding the 
breath, and breathing out, in a rhythmic manner. 
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Pratyabhijna—monistic, theistic system of philosophy associated 
with the Saivism of Kashmir. 

piija " vvor.ship of an ima^e of any deity. 

Puranas—ancient texts giving popular stories and legends about 
gods and heroes, often embodying the teachings of Hinduism. 

purusha—the principle of consciousness as opposed to prakriti, or 
matter; sometimes used in the sense of the plurality of .selves in 
the universe. 

Rfidha—the celebrated gopi, or cowherdess, who was Krishna’s 
favorite of all his female devotees; regarded as Krishna’s Sakti. 

Rahu—ascending node of the moon, .sometimes considered to be a 
jdanet and considered to be a demon causing eclipses. 

rajas—one of the three gunas; the element which is of the nature of 
pain, is active and stimulating; restless, energetic. 

raja yoga—one of the four types of yoga; discipline by which the 
god-centered devotee attains control of body and mind and spirit, 
and attains self-realization. 

Rakshasa.s—semidivine beings, demons. 

Rama—hero of the epic Ramayana; worshif)ed as a god, the incarna¬ 
tion of Vishnu. 

Ramakrishna—Bengali religious mystic and teacher who died in 
1886; guru of Swami Vivekiinanda, the founder of the Rama¬ 
krishna jMission, and now worshiped as an avatara. 

Ramfmandis—followers of Ramananda, leader of the devotees who 
worship Rama as the Supreme Being. 

Ramanuja—eleventh-century philoso|)her, teacher of the philosoph¬ 
ical system of qualified monism (Visishtadvaita). 

Ramarajya—political ideal in which the ruler is the embodiment of 
truth and righteousness and the ruled are happy and pro.sperous. 

Ramayana—epic telling the story of Vishnu's incarnation as Rama. 

Ravana—the king of demons who was .slain by Rama; the story is 
told in the Riimayana. 

Rigveda—basic hymns, mantras, of the Vedas; the first and foremost 
Sarhhita Veda; mainly consisting of hymns addressed to various 
gods. 

Rishi—Seer, sage, a “see-er” of truths recorded in the Vedas. 

rita—the natural and moral order in the universe; cosmic law. 

Rohini—Mother of Balarama, 
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Riidra—Vedic god later identified with Siva. 

sadhana—a course of spiritual teaching or discipline. 

sadhu—a general term applied to all holy men. 

Saiva—a devotee of Siva; pertaining to the worship of Siva. 

Saiva-Siddhanta—theistic philosophical school of the devotees of Siva 
in southern India. 

Saivism—one of the three chief sects in Hinduism, centering in the 
worship of Siva. 

Sakta—worshiper of the Divine Mother in one of her forms. 

Sakti—personified conscious energy; the Divine Mother; female 
creative power. 

Saktism—one of the three chief sects in Hinduism, worshipers of the 
Divine Mother. 

salagrama—small, rounded stones used in worship as symbolizing 
the living presence of Vishnu. 

samadhi—the final stage in yogic discipline; perfect concentration of 
the mind on the object of meditation. 

Samaveda—one of the four Vedas, consisting mostly of musical ren¬ 
derings of mantras of the Rigveda. 

Samhitas—the first portion of the Vedas consisting of collections of 
the mantras; the core of the Vedic literature. 

sariisara—the impermanent world into which the individual souls are 
born; life of phenomenal experiences; the passing of individual 
souls from one life to another; family. 

samskara—the innate tendencies of the individual. 

sandhya—“twilight’'; the morning, noon, and evening prayers of the 
twice-born. 

Sankara—famous philosopher, the greatest exponent of the Advaita 
school of philosophy; about the eighth century a.d. 

Sankhya—one of the six darsanas, or classical schools of philosophy; 
dualistic, realistic. 

sannyasin—a person who has renounced the world and entered the 
fourth and last stage of human life. 

Sarasvati—goddess of learning and knowledge; often described as 
the wife of Brahma; also the name of one of the seven sacred 
rivers of India. 

sat-chit-ananda—existence, consciousness, bliss; which constitutes 
the Absolute. 
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sattva—one of the three gunas; the element which is of the nature of 
pleasure and purity; is light and illuminating; harmony, balance, 
wisdom. 

Satyapir—late medieval deity; combining Hindu and Muslim ideas. 

Savitar—the Sun. 

Savitri—the heroine in a Mahabharata story who won her husband 
from the god of death through her devotion; also the goddess of 
Gayatrl. 

Sesha—great serpent who symbolizes Time, on whose coils Vishnu 
rests on the ocean before creation. 

ShashthI—the Mother Goddess, worshiped popularly as the protector 
of children. 

sikha—short lock of hair worn on the top of the head by a devout 
Hindu, marking the orifice of the spirit, and sometimes thought 
of as indicating a resolve to face life unmoved by circumstances. 

Sita—wife of Rama, who is the hero of the Ramayana. 

Sitala—goddess of smallpox. 

Siva—the third member of the Hindu Triad, or Trinity, worshiped 
by the Saivas. 

Sivaratri—special festival for the worship of Siva, held generally on 
the fourteenth lunar day (dark fortnight) of Magha (January- 
February). 

Smartas—sect of devotees who follow the ancient Smritis and who 
worship equally the Saiva, Vaishnava, and Sakti deities. 

Smriti—literally “that which is remembered,” texts written on the 
basis of the Vedas, mainly dealing with religious practices, domes¬ 
tic rites, and social law. 

Soma—the moon; also a kind of creeping vine; also, the juice of that 
creeper used as an intoxicating drink in the Vedic age. 

sraddha—ceremony in memory of one’s dead ancestors. 

Sravana—one of the twelve lunar months (July-August). 

Sri—another name for Lakshmi, goddess of beauty and prosperity; 
also mode of address meaning beauty, prosperity, and richness. 

Sri Yantra—the mystic diagram used especially in Sakti worship in 
temples. 

Srirahgam—famous Vaishnava shrine and pilgrimage center in south¬ 
ern India. 
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Sruti—literally, “that which was heard,” the revealed scriptures 
usually identified with the Vedas. 

Subrahmanya—another name for Karttikeya, the warrior god. 

Sudra—lowest of the four Hindu castes, engaged in labor and service. 

Sukla Yajurveda—white Yajurveda, a version of the Yajurveda in 
which mantras and sacrificial formulas are given separately. 

Surya—the Sun god. 

sushumna vein—the spinal channel through which, according to the 
Tantric teaching, the spiritual power passes at the time of Real¬ 
ization: the sushumna vein starts in the spinal column and goes 
out at the top of the head. 

Suta Samhita—devotional Purana similar to the Bhagavata Purana, 
but devoted to Siv'a: ])opular with Saivas. 

sutra—an aphorism; a thread of suggestive words or phrases; com¬ 
pact mnemonic phrases summarizing religious and philosophical 
instruction. 

swami—an initiated member of a religious order, and one who has 
renounced the W'orld. 

tamas—one of the three gunas; the element which is of the nature of 
indifference and inertia, and is heavy, dull, or lazy. 

Tantras—esoteric writings on Hinduism outlining spiritual disciplines 
related generally to the Divine Mother, Sakti. 

Tara—one of the Sakta goddesses; one of the two wives of Brihasf)ati. 

tilaka—.sectarian marks made with clay, ashes, or sandal paste; 
usually placed on the forehead; they are made differently for 
different sects, for instance, horizontal for Saiva, vertical for 
Vaishnava. 

Tryambaka—another name for Siva, with three eyes. 

tulasi—a sacred plant; tulasi leaves are u.sed for the ceremonial wor¬ 
ship of V^ishnu. 

Uma—another name of ParvatJ, daughter of the Himalaya moun¬ 
tain, wife of Siva. 

Upanishad.s—ancient philosophic and mystical elaboration of the 
truths of the Veda; the quintessence of Vedic spiritual specula¬ 
tions. 

vahana—that which carries a god, the mount of the god; usually 
translated “vehicle”; the animal associated with a particular 
deity. 
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Vaisakha—one of the twelve lunar months (April-May). 

Vaiseshika—one of the six darsanas or classical schools of philosophy; 
pluralistic, theistic. 

Vaishnava—one of the three main sects; worshipers of Vishnu or one 
of his incarnations. 

Vaisya—the third of the four Hindu castes, engaged in agriculture 
and commerce. 

Vak—goddess of s])eech. 

Valmiki—author of the Ramayana. 

Varahamihira - famous astrologer and natural scientist of the sixth 
century a.d, 

varnadharma—the duties and obligations of the four social orders; 
also used in the .sense of the body of rules governing the caste 
system. 

Varuna—god of the sea, of the waters; guardian of the west quarter 
of the compass. 

Vasudeva-—another name for Krishna. 

Vayu—the wind god ; guardian of the northwest quarter of the com¬ 
pass. 

Vedahga.^—the six limbs of the Veda, the six auxiliary branches of 
instruction sup[)lementing the Vedas. 

Vedanta—literally, ‘‘the end of the Veda,’’ name given to the highest 
teaching of the Upanishads and sometimes to the philosophical 
siitras based on them; also a system of philosophy based on those 
writings. 

Vedas—primary scriptures of Hinduism 

vilva—a sacred tree; the leaves of the vilva (or bel) tree are used 
for the ceremonial worship of Siva and Sakti. 

Vishnu—the seexmd member of the Hindu Triad, or Trinity; wor- 
shif)ed by the Vaishnavas. 

Visishtadvaita—system of philosophy taught by Ramanuja; qualified 
monism. 

Vyasa—author of the Mahabharata. 

Yajurveda—one of the four Vedas, concerned mainly with Vedic 
sacrifices. 

Yakshas—spirits dwelling in trees and woods. 

Yama—the god of death; guardian of the south quarter of the com¬ 
pass. 
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yantra—metal plaque with mystic diagrams inscribed on its surface, 
used as an object of worship. 

Yasoda—Krishna’s foster mother who brought him up in the cowherd 
village. 

yoga—literally, ^^union” (with God), or a path leading to that union; 
a method of concentration as a means of liberation; the cessation 
of all mental functions. 

Yogama^'a—the mystic power of the Lord. 

yogi—one who seeks union with the Supreme Being by means of the 
disciplines of yoga. 

Yudhishthira—eldest of the five Pandava brothers in the Maha- 
bharata. 
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Names of deities are p^iven only once, under: Deities, names. 
Names of pilgrimage places are given only once, under; Pilgrimage 

places. 

Names of sacred writings, and .‘^elections from them, are given only 
once, under: Scriptures, by title. Selections are indicated by bold¬ 
face type. 


Absolute; see Supreme Being 
Acharya; see Teacher 
Adhikara; see Spiritual competence 
Advaita Vedanta; see Schools of 
thought 
Aeon, 8g 

Agamas; see Scriptures, by titles: 

Agamas 
Agastya, ii6 
Agni; see Deities, names 
Agrahayana; see Natural world: 
calendar 

Ahiriisa; see Moral ideals: nonvio¬ 
lence 

Ajamila, 364-65 

Ajana-heaven, 307; see also Worlds 
Alvars; see Sects 
AmbarTsha, King, 167 
Ananda; see Bliss 
Animals; see Natural world 
Apsaras; see Semidivinc beings 
Aranyaka; see Scriptures, by titles: 

Aranyaka 
Arghya, 194 

Arjuha, 8, 63; see also Scriptures, by 
titles: Mahabharata 
Artha, 21-22, 135, 138 
Aruni, 311-14 
Arya Samaj, 43, 199 
Asceticism, 12, 20, 110; see also San- 
nyasin; Yoga 

Asha<^ha; see Natural world: calendar 
Asoka, 31 
Asrama, 46, 190 

Asramadharma ; see Stages of life 
Asramas; see Stages of life 
Astika, 103 

Astrology; see Natural world 
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Astronomy; see Natural world 
Asuras; see Demons 
Asvamedha; see Sacrifice 
A.svina; see Natural world: calendar 
A.syavamTya; see Scriptures, by titles: 
Asyavamlya 

Atharvaveda; see Scriptures, by titles: 
Atharvaveda 

Atman ; see Selt: essential 
Aurobindo, Sri; see Chose, Sr! Auro- 
bindo 

Auspicious times, 98-101, 163-64, 184, 
19S, 347 

Avatara; see also Deities 
defined, 34, 55, 86 

Krishna, 8, 10, 32-33, 40, 58-59, 
366-73 

Rama, 10, 40-41 
Vishnu, 55 - 56 . 365-72 
Avidya; see Ignorance 
Ayodhya; see Scriptures, by titles: 

Ramayana 
Ayurveda, 109, 269 

Balarama; see Deities, names; Scrip¬ 
tures, by titles: Bhagavata Pa¬ 
rana 

Banalinga; see Symbols 
Bathing; see Ceremonies 
Besant, Mrs. Annie, 44 
Bhadrapada; see Natural world: cal¬ 
endar 

Bhagavad GTta; see Schools of thought; 
Scriptures, by titles: Bhavagad 
Gita 

Bhagavata Purana; see Scriptures, by 
titles: Bhagavata Purana 
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Bhapavatas, 32, 38, 7 q -8 o , 247 
Bhajana; see Music 
Bhakta, 50, 127, 372 
Bhakti 

defined, 49-50, 58-59, 132-33 
history of, 28, 32, 38-42, 54 
in scriptures, 228, 233, 240, 248, 251, 
256, 372, 3Q2, 304 
Bhakti yoga, 26, 34, 373 
Bharata; see Scriptures, by titles: 

Ramayana 
Bharavi, 115 

Bhima; see Scriptures, by titles: 

Maha bharata 

Bhishma; see Scriptures, by titles: 

Mahabharata 

Bhuh. Bhuvah, Suvah, 304-5, 309 
Birthdas's, 1S4, 191, 278-79 
Bliss (ananda'), 83, 12j, 239, 306-7 
Body; sec also Self, embodied 

breath control, i66, 175, 178, 196, 

205, 223, 3 20 

hair (sikha), 165, 177, 196 
mudra. 24-25, 106, 196 
nyasa, 24-2^, 166-67 
physical, subtle, causal, 123-24 
postures, 166-67, 222-23, 335 
sheaths, 120-21 
su>hurnna vein, 196, 304-5 
tilaka marks, 165 
vital breaths, 123, 296-97 
in \vor.-hip, 164-67, 173 
Bondage, 200-10, 213-14, 219-21, 227- 
28, 232, 235, 237, 245-46, 248, 
250-51, 254, 260; see also Igno¬ 
rance; Liberation 
Brahma; see Deities, names 
Brahman; see also Supreme Being 
and Brahma, 74 

defined, 4, 30, 83-84, 229-31, 238-43 
and Krishna, 42, 248-49 
and Sakti, 259 

in Upanishads, 299-302, 304-5, 307- 
10, 318-20 
and V^ishnu, 225 

Brahmanas; see Scriptures, by titles: 

Brahmanas 
Brahmans; see Caste 
Brahmaputra River; see Natural 
world 


Brahmo Samaj, 28, 43? 46, 199 
Breath; see Body 
British rule, 27, 43, 149 
Buddhism 

Buddha, 47, 55, 57, 204 
and caste, 149 
decline of, 36-37, 57 
extent of, 28, 31-33 


Calendar; see Natural world 
Caste 

advantages, 147-49. 329 
disadvantages, 140-51 
four chief castes 

Brahmans, 6, 16, 27, 56, 87, iii- 
12. 143-44, 281, 306, 329 
Kshatriyas, 6, i6, 56, 87, 143, 281, 
32 9, 340, 377 

Sudras, 6, 16, 87, 143, 202-3, 2S1, 
3^9 

Vaisyas, 6, 16, 87, 143, 150, 281, 
3^9 

movements against, 40-41, 43 
origins, 16-19, 30-32, 14C-47, 281, 

383 

outcastes, 143-46 
subcastes, 145 
twice-born, 143, 202 
varnadharma, t 6, 136 
Ceremonies; see also Worship 
appeasing, 184, 284 
auspicious times, 95 
bathing, 25, 95, 112-14, 162, 164, 
190, 279, 291, 327-28 
birthdays, 184, 191 
daily sacrifices, 139, 156, 179-80, 
292-93 

for diseased, 200-1 
forefathers, rites for, 156, 180-81, 
329 

funeral rites, 113-14, 279, 310 
in homes, 176-84, 291-94, 296, 

325-29 

marriage, 138, 140, 280, 295 
materials used, 160-63 
arghya, 194 

sacraments, 142-43, 181-84 
for sannyasins, 204-5 
scriptures, 269-71, 273-76 
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for ^udras, 202-3 
in temples, 156-57, 185-88 
variations in, 193-205 
for women, 201-2 
Chaitanya; sre Schools of thoupht 
Chaitra; sec Natural world: calendar 
Chakra; see Deities, names: Vishnu 
Chandidas, 42 

Chandika (Durpa) ; see Deities, names: 
Durpa 

Chit; see Consciousness 
Chosen deity (ishta-devata), 5, 23, 50, 
52, 156 
Clothiii':, J65 

Consciousness (chit), S3, iiQ-20, 239 
('ontemplation, 20, 333^36 
Cosmic order, 4, 15, 29 
Cowherdess; see GopTs 
Creation, 14, 29, 83-88, 280-81, 2S3, 
2 94 

in schools of thoupht, 208-9, 217, 
226, 229-30, 234, 236, 239 - 40 » 

244-45, 247, 249. 252, 259 
Cremation; see Ceremonies: funeral 
rites 

Culls; see Sects 
Cycles, 89-91, 218 


Daily relipious practices; see Cere¬ 
monies 

Dancinp; see Worship 
Darsanaa, 7, 36, 20O-61, 266, 273-74 
Dasara; see Festivals 
Dasaratha; see Scriptures, by titles: 
Ramayana 

Dayananda, Svvami, 43 
Debts, 135-36 
Deities 

described, 9-1 1 , 51-76 
number of, 321 
Vedic, 28-29, 72-76 
Deities, names 
Aditi, 29 

Agni, 50-51, 53, 66, 72-73, 92 
Ambika, 66 
Balaji, 188 

Balarama, 55, 57; see also Scrip¬ 
tures, by titles: Bhagavata PurS-ija 
Bhairava, 105 


Brahma 

creator, 87-88 
without cult, 53 
described, 74-75 
and 8iva, 62 
in Trinity, 10, 34 
and Vishnu, 57 
Brihaspati, 307 
(^hanclika, 257 

Durpa, 36, 62-63, 66-67, IC4, 257 
Ganapati; see Ganesa 
Ganesa, 51-53, 62, 67, 71 
Ganpa, 106, 113, 328, 339 
Govinda; see Krishna 
Hanuman, 53, 56-57, 102-3, n6, 
344-50, 374 
Hara; see 8iva 
Hari; see Vishnu 

Indra, 29, 50-51, 53, 55, 65, 72-73, 
77 

and Prajapati, iiS-19, 314 -^ 7 ’ 

362 

Jsana, 73 

Japannath, 42, 60, 68, q6, iqo 
Jyeshthfi, 70 
Kfda, 2 9 

Kflll, 44, 06-68, 102, 257, 259-60 
Kama, 53, 62, 70, 73 200 
Kanya-Kumarl, 66 
Karttikeya, 67, 71, 97, 106 
KatyayanI, 104 
Krishna 

avatara, to. 55 
described, 57-60 

devotional movement, 32, 40-42, 
54 

festivals, 96-97, 192 

in schools of thought, 246-51 

in scriptures, 353, 355-56, 358-62, 

365-94 

shrines, 59-60, 68 
Kubera, 73 

Lakshmana, 56, 338-39 
Lakshmi, 10, 57, 62, 67-69, 105, 192, 
225, 284 
Lalita, 67 
Mahadeva, 65 
Mahakfda, 68 
MahakalT, 68 
Mahamaya, 67 
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Deities, names (Continued) 

Mahasakti, 67 
Mahesvara, 236, 258 
Mitra, 50 

Mother Goddess, 35-36, 66-71» 76 , 
100, 257-61, 282, 367, 36Q-70, 397; 
see also ^akti 

Nfirayana, 54, 57, 225, 364; see also 
Vishnu 

Na^raja, 63; see also Siva 
Nirriti, 73 

Padmanabha, 58, 171, 178 
Parasurama, 55-56, 365 
Parvati, 62-63, 67, 257-61 
Prajapati, 29-30, 55, 74 > 118-19, i 5 G 
314-17 
Prana, 29 

Rama, 10, 40-41, 55 - 57 , 192, 337 - 52 , 

365 

Rati, 73 

Rudra, 30, 34, 61, 66, 285-86 
Rukmini, 41 

Sakti, 10, 35, S 3 , 66-71, 192 
school of thought, 234, 257-61 
in Vedas, 282 
Sandhya, 328 

Sarasvatl, 10, 62, 67, 69, 75, 106, 
102 

Satl, 62, 70, 190 
Satya-Narayana, 75-76, 200 
Satyapir, 75*76 
Savitar, 92, 278 
Shashthi, 6q, 200 
5itala, 70, 105, 200 
Sita, 56, 192, 272, 276, 337-52 
!§iva; see also §aivas 
described, 60-68 
hymn to, 397 
Kailasa, 115 
Lihgayats, 40 
and poison, 366 
and Rudra, 30, 33-34 
and Satl, 70 

schools of thought, 234-37, 257- 
61 

scriptures, 271, 285-86 
sons, 71 
Trinity, 10 
Soma, 93, 289, 3n 
5 rl; see Lakshml 


Subhadra, 68 
Subrahmanya, 71, 106 
Sun, 50-53, 72, 92, 289-90, 310, 
395-96 

Surya; see Sun 
Tara, 156, 257 
Trisha, 73 
Tryambaka, 279 
Uma, 62-63, 66-67, 156 
Vak, 66, 282 

Varuna, 29, 50, 53, 72 - 73 ? 288 
Vasudeva, 353, 364, 366-68; see also 
Krishna 

Vayu, 51, 53, 72-73, 105 

Viraj, 88 

Vishnu 

avataras, 55 
chakra (wheel), 96 
described, 30, 53-60, 63, 70, 396- 
97 

in epics, 271-73, 338-40, 368 
festivals, 192 
pat Us, 78 
salagramas, 60 
in schools of thought, 224-51 
in scriptures, 271, 274, 363-73 
Trinity, 10, 34 
Visvakarman, 200 
Varna, 53, 62, 72-73 
Demons 

asuras, 53, 76 

described, 76, 365, 393-94 
and the gods, 55-56, 62-63, 67, 314- 
15? 343-51, 365-68 
rakshasas, 76 

Detachment; see Moral ideals 
Deva, 31 

DevakI; see Scriptures, by titles: 
Bhagavata Purana 

Devi, 257; see Deities, names: Mother 
Goddess 

Devotional religion; see Bhakti 
Dharma 

and caste, 148, 377 
defined, 21, 29, 54, 134-35, 383 
in scriptures, 35, 318, 337, 362 
Dharma Sastras; see Scriptures, by 
titles: Dharma Sastras 
Dhritarashtra; see Scriptures, by titles: 
Mahabharata 
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Dhurva, 364 

Diet; see Natural world: food 
Divine Mother; see Deities, names: 
Mother Goddess 

Draupadi; see Scriptures, by lilies: 
Mahabharata 

Drona; see Scriptures, by titles: 
Mahabharata 

Drupada; see Scriptures, by titles: 
Mahabharata 

Durga; see Deities, names 
Durva; see Natural world: grasses 
Duryodhana; see Scriptures, by titles: 

Mahabharata 
Duty; see Dharma 

Dvaita; see Schools of thought: 
Madhva 

Eclipses; see Natural world 
Ego, 231-32 

Embodied self; see Self; embodied 
Empirical self; see Self: embodied 
Ends of life, 21, 34, 135 
Epics, 271-73; see also Scriptures, by 
titles: Mahabharata, Ramayana 
Essential self; see Self: essential 
Ethics; see Moral ideals 
Evening worship; see Worship; Cere¬ 
monies 

Evil; see Bondage; Demons; Igno¬ 
rance; Sin 

Existence (sat), 8, 120, 239 
Existence-consciousness-bliss, 83, 120- 
22, 238-39 

Expiation, 280, 287, 291, 326, 331, 334, 
351 

appeasing ceremony, 184, 284 

Family, 138-41, 201-2 
Fasting; see Worship 
Fatalism, 128-30, 332 
Festivals 
for gods 

Krishna, 59, 96-97, 190-92 
Sakti, 67-69, 96-97 
§iva, 97, iQi 
Sun, 92, 191-92 
major 

Dasara, 96, 113, 164 


Diwali, 192 
Dolayatra, 97 

Durga-puja, 67, 96, 192, 199 
Holi, 97 

Janmashtami, 96 
Jhulanayatra, 96 
Kali-puja, 97 
LakshmT-puja, 96 
Rasayatra, 97 
Rathayatra, 96 
Sarasvati-puja, 07 
Sivaralri, 97, 191 
Fire; see Natural world 
Folk religion 70, 77, 200 
Food; see Natural world 
Forefathers, 88-90; see also Cere¬ 
monies 

Fortnight; sec Natural world: calendar 

Freedom, 128-30 

Funeral rites; see Ceremonies 

Ganapati; see Deities, names: Ganesa 
Gandaki River; see Natural world 
Gandharvas; see Semidivine beings 
Gandhi, Mahatma, 13, 16, 26, 45-47, 
191, 272 

Ganesa; sec Deities, names 
Gahgii; see Deities, names 
Ganges River; see Natural world 
Garuda; see Natural world: animals 
Gayatri; see Mantra; Gayalrl 
Ghee, 193 

Ghose, §rl Aurobindo, 45-46 
Gifts, 167-68 

God, 2o6n; see also Chosen deity; 
Deities, names; Personal god; Su¬ 
preme Being 

Godavari River; see Natural world 
Gods; see Deities, names 
Good; see Liberation; Moral ideals 
Gopis, 58-59, 369-71 
Grace, 126, 228, 234-35, 251, 260-61 
Granth Sahib, 41 
Grasses; see Natural world 
Gunas (Rajas, Sattva, Tamas), 17, 85, 
110, 124-25, 208-9, 226-27, 258, 
260, 335 

Guru; see Teacher 
Hair; see. Body 
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Hanuman; see Deities, names; Scrip¬ 
tures, by titles: Ramayana 
Hara; see Deities, names: Siva 
Hari; see Deities, names; Vishnu 
Harischandra, 276 

Harivarhsa; see Scriptures, by titles: 
Harivariisa 

Hatha yo^a; see Yoira 
Heavens; sec Worlds 
Heinous sins; see Sin 
Hermit; see Stapes of life 
Hermitape; see Asrama 
Himrdaya Mountains; see Natural 
vAorld 

History, concept of, 15 
History of Hinduism, 27-47 
Holy places; see Pilprimape places 
Householder; sec Stapes of life 

Idols; sec Imapes 

Ignorance, 1:2-2^^, 125-27, 209-10, 226, 
232, 241, 250-51 
Illusion; see Maya 

Imapes; see also Natural world: ani¬ 
mals as vehicles; Symbols 
care 01, 167, 173-74, 
made of, lOo 
role of, 34, 77-So 
typical 

Balarama, 57; Brahma, 57, 74; 
Durpa, 67; Ganesa, 71; Kail, 
67-6S; Karttikeya, 71; Krishna, 
58; Lakshml, 68-69; Narayana, 
57; Natanija, 63; Parasurama, 
56; Rama, 56; Sarasvatl, 69; 
Siva, 62-65; Vishnu, 54, 57, 60; 
Yama, 73 

Incarnation; see Avatara 
Individual self; see Self: embodied 
Indra; see Deities, names 
Indus River; see Natural world 
Ishta-devata; see Chosen deity 
Islam; sec Muslims 
isvara; see Personal god 

Jagannatha; see Deities, names 
Jaimini, 211 
Jainism, 28, 31-32, 37 
Janaka; see Scriptures, by titles: 
Ramayana 


Japa; see Worship 

jTva; see Self; embodied 

Jivanmukta, 46 

JIvanmukti, 45, 127, 242 

Jhana; see Transcendental knowledge 

Jhana Yoga; see Yoga 

Jumna River; see Natural world 

jyeshtha; see Natural world, calendar 

Jyotirlihgas, 189-90 


Kabandha; see Scriptures, by titles: 

Ramayana 
Kablr, 41, 203 

Kaikeyl; see Scriptures, by titles: 
Ram'iN'ana 

Kali; u'e Deities, names 
Kaliya; see Scmidivini’ beings; Nagas 
Kalkin; see Avatara: Yislinu 
Kalpa; see Aeon; Cycles 
Kama; see Deities, names 
Kama (desire), 21, 135, 152; see also 
Deities, names 

Kaiiisa; sec Scriptures, by titles: 
Mahabharata 

Kanya-Rumarl; see Deities, names 
Kapila, iot, 208, 365 
Karma, 22-23, 29, 31, 34, 41 
law of, 124-30, 218, 288, 331 
Karma Yoga; see Yoga 
Karna, 276 

Karttika; see Natural world: calendar 
Karttikeya; see Deities, names 
Kaurava (Kurus), 353, 358-60 
Kautilya, 101 

Kaverl River; see Natural world 
Ketu; see Natural world: astrology 
Klrtana; see Music 

Knowledge; see Transcendental knowl¬ 
edge 

Krishna; see Deities, names; Scrip¬ 
tures, by titles: Bhagavata Pa¬ 
rana, Mahabharata 
Krishna River; see Natural world 
Kshatriyas; see Caste 
Kubera; see Deities, names 
Kumarila; see Schools of thought: 
Mlmamsa 

Kunti; see Scriptures, by titles: 
Mahfibharata 
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Kurukshetra, t8i, 327, 358 
Kurus; see Scriptures, by titles: 
Mahabharata 

Kusa; see Natural world, grasses 

Lakshmana; see Scriptures, by titles: 
Ramayana 

Lakshml; see Deities, names 
Laiika; see Scriptures, by titles: 
Ramayana 

Laws of Manu; see Manu; Scriptures, 
by titles: l.aws of Manu 
Lava yo^a; see Yoga 
Levels of being, 14 
Liberation (moksha, mukti) 

attainment of, 47, 210-11, 213-14, 
210-24, 227-28, 232-33, 235, 237, 
241-43, 245-48, 250-51, 254-56, 
260-61, 336, 3S3 
defined, 3-4, 21-2:, 31, 126-27 
end of man, 4, 135 
Lila, 253, 250, 370-71 
l.inga; see Symbols 
Idiigayats; see Sects 
Logic, 273-74 


Madhva; see Schools of thought 
Magha; see Natural world: calendar 
Mahfibharata; see Scriptures, by titles: 
Mahabharata 

Mahiideva; see Deities, names 
Mahakala; see Deities, names 
Mahamaya; see Deities, names 
Mahatma Gandhi; see Gandhi, Ma¬ 
hatma 

Mahenjodaro, 102 
Mahesonra; see Deities, names 
Man, 117-53; Moral ideals; 

Self: embodied 
caste, 143-51 

four ends of life, 21, 34, 135 
four stages of life, 19, 30-34, 136-42 
nature of, 117, 122, 133 
rebirth, 325 

relation to Supreme Being, 117, 

131-33 

in society, 133-43 
three debts, 135-36 
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Manasa; see. Semidivine beings: Nagas 
Mandala; see Symbols 
Mantra; see also Ceremonies 
while bathing, 112 
defined, 25, 48, 168-71, 266-67 
efficacy of, 364 

Gayatrl, 74. 92, 177-80, 278, 309, 
328-29 

OM, 168, 294, 301-5, 308-9, 333, 

360 

Rama, 272 
Siva, 285-86 
Vishnu, 78 

Mantra yoga; see Yoga 
Manu, 33, 86-87, 270, 328-31; see also 
Scriptures, by titles: Laws of 
Manu 

Marica; sec Scriptures, by titles: 
Ramayana 

Marriage; see Ceremonies 
Materials for worship; see Worship 
Math, 190 

Matter; see Prakriti 
Maya 

defined, 40, 61, 86 
of Mother Goddess, 367 
in schools of thought, 226, 237, 239, 
248, 254, 258-61 
Meditation, 223-24, 255 
Mela, 191, 204 

Midday worship; see Ceremonies 
Minifiiiisa; see Schools of thought 
Mira Hai, 42 
Missiles, 343, 348-49 
Moksha; see Liberation 
Months, lunar; see Natural world 
Moon; see Natural world 
Moral ideals 
detachment 

defined, 12-13, T 34 - 35 , iS 2 - 53 ’ 
in scriptures, 130, 213-14, 255-56, 

333. 37S-S1- 384-92; 

Liberation 

Tantric, 197, 33,L 3^6 
ends of life, 21-22, 34, 135 
ethics, 133. i 5 i -53 

nonviolence, 12-13, 46 - 47 > iS 2 -S 3 > 
:J76. 334 

of sannyasin, 204-5 
satyagraha, 46 
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Moral ideals {Continued) 
in scriptures, 255, 281, 305-6, 322- 
26, 328-31, 340, 355, 361, 393 
self-control, 12, 151, 335, 387, 389 
in society, 15-16 
of student, 137 
in Yoga, 222 
Moral law; aee Karma 
Morning worship; sec Ceremonies; 
Worship 

Mother Goddess; see Deities, names 
Mountains; see Natural world 
Mudra; see Body 
Mukti; see Liberation 
Music, 172-73, 266-67 
Bhajana, 173, 188 
Kirtana, 173, 188 
Raga, 172 

Muslims, 27, 33, 39, 41-42, 75 , 149 


Nagas; see Semidivine beings 
Nakula; see Scriptures, by titles: 

Mahabharata 
Nanak, 41 

Nanda; see Scriptures, by titles: 

Bhagavata Purana 
Nandi, 62, 104 
Narada, 363-64 
Narayana; see Deities, names 
Narmada River; see Natural world 
Nataraja; see Deities, names 
Natural world, 83-116 
animals and birds, 101-6 
bear (Jambavan), 345 
boar, 55-56, 365 

cow, 102, III 

fish, 55, 365 
monkeys, 102, 344-49 
snakes; see Semidivine beings 
tortoise, 55, 365-66 
animals as vehicles (of gods), 53, 62, 
69> 7L 73 j 103-6 
alligator, 73 
ass, 105 

buffalo, 67, 73, 104 
bull, 62, 104 
deer, 105 
dog, 105 

elephant, 69, 73, 104 


Garueja, 50, 54 ) 103 
horse, 73, 104 
lion, 67, 104 
Makara, 106 
mouse, 71, 105 
owl, 105 

peacock, 71, 105-6 
ram, 73 
stag, 73 

sw'an, 69, 74, 106 
tiger, 104 

astrology, 72, 94, 97-101 > 159 
astronomy, 97 
calendar, 88 - 8 q, 05-97 
eclipses, 94-95, 168 
fire, 78, 92-93) 277, 351 
flow'ers, TOQ 

food, I10-12, 163-65, 296, 330 

grasses, ioq, 163, 199 

man, 117-53 

months, lunar, 96 

moon, 72, 93-95 

mountains, 62-63, 65, 114-16, 189- 
90, 361-62 

plants, 106, 108-0, 174, 178, 184, I 09 
quarters of the compass, 72-73, 104 
rivers, 38, 60, 63, 66, 112-14, 164, 
327-280, 367, 369-71 
space, 89-92 
stars, 97-101 

sun, 50-53) 72, 92, 289-90, 310, 
395-96 

time, 29, 88-89, 163 
trees, 76, 106-8, 174, 200 
water, 112-14, 162, 164, 279, 289, 
297, 327-28; see also Ceremonies: 
bathing 
Nayanars, 37 

Nether world; see Worlds 
Nibandhas; see Scriptures, by titles 
Nimbarka; see Schools of thought 
Nirrite; see Deities, names 
Nonviolence; see Moral ideals 
Nyasa; see Worship 
Nyaya-Vai^shika ; see Schools of 
thought 

Obligations; see Ceremonies; Debts 
OM; see Mantra 
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Padmanabha; see Deities, names 
Panc^avas; see Scriptures, by titles: 

Mahabharata 
Pandit, 43, 150 

Pandu; see Scriptures, by titles: 

Mahabharata 
Paramahariisa, 204 
Parambrahma, 2,U)-40, 250 
Parasurama; see Deities, names 
Parvatl; see Deities, names 
Patahjali, 26, 175, 333-36 
Patta; see Symbols 
Pausha; see Natural world: calen¬ 
dar 

Peace, 288 

Penance; see Expiation 
Personal ^od (Isvara), 34, 239-40, 
243; see also Chosen deity 
Phiiltiuna; see Natural world: calen¬ 
dar 

Philosophical systems 
dualistic monism, 246-48 
dualistic realism, 208-11 
dualistic theism, 224-28 
monism, 238-43, 248-51 
monistic theism, 228-37 
nontheism, 207-14 
pluralistic realism, 211-14 
pluralistic theism, 215-20, 257-61 
sufierpersonalism, 251-56 
supertheism, 238-61 
theism, 38 - 34 , 5o, 214-37 
Pilgrimage, described, 58-60, 63, 65- 
67, 70-71, 74, 114, 116, 181, 188- 
90 

Pilgrimage places 
Ajmer, 74 

Allahabad, 114, 181, 189-91 
Amarnath, 65 
Ambica Kalna, 60 
Ayodhya, 189, 337*52 
Badarinath, 37, 116, 189 
Banaras, 65, 114, 188-89 
Bhuvaneswar, 65 
Calcutta, 71, 108, 188, 190 
Chidambaram, 63, 65 
Comorin, Cape, 66, 190 
Conjeeveram, 60, 65, 188-90 
Dakshineswar, 108 
Dw^raka, 37, 60, 189, 372 


Ellora, 63, 190 

Gauhati, 71 

Gaya, t8i, 189, 327 

Hardwar, 114, 189, 191 

Jaipur, 60 

Jvalamukhi, 71 

Kailasa, 115, 190 

Kfilighat, 71, t88 , 190 

Kamakhya, 71 

Kashmir, 65, 190 

Kathiawar Peninsula, 60, 65 

Kcdarnath, 65, 116 

Konarak, iqo 

Lucknow, 189 

Madras, 60, 190 

Madurai, 190 

Mahabalipuram, iqo 

Mathura, 32, 58-59, 189, 371 

MlnakshI temple, 190 

Mirzapur, 71 

Nabadwip, 60 

Nasik, 191 

Nepal, igo 

Puri, 37, 42, 60, 68, 189-90 
Pushkara, 74 

Rameswaram, 189-90, 349 
Santipur, 60 
Somnath, 65, 190 
^ringeri, 37 
^rirahgam, 39, 58, 65 
Tiruchirappalli, 58 
Tirujiati, 60, 188 
Tiruvannamalai, 65 
Trivandrum, 58 
Udaipur, 60, 65 
Ujjain, i 8 q, 191 
Vindhyavasim, 71 
Viraja, 71 

Vrindaban, 38, 42, 59, 114, 189, 
369 

Pilgrimages, 25, 34, 157, 188-92 
Pithas, 70-71, 190 
Pitri; see Forefathers 
Planets, 72, 98-99; see also Natural 
world: astrology 
Plants; see Natural world 
Postures; see Body 
Prajapati; see Deities, names 
Prakfiti 
defined, 84-86 
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Prakrit! {Continued) 
in schools of thought, 208-11, 226, 
252-54, 257-59 

Pranayama; sec Body; breath control 
Prasada; see Worship 
Pratyabhijha; see Schools of thought 
Prayer, 24, 172, 395-98; see also 

Mantra 

Priest, 29-30, 32, 15S 
Puja; see Worship 
Puranas; see Scriptures, by titles: 
Puranas 

Purity, 12, 17, i 73 - 74 > 289-91 
bovine purifiers, 173 
Punish a 

defined, 84-88 

in schools of thought, 208-ri, 252- 
54, 257-59 


Quarters of the compass; see Natural 
world 


Riidha, 41-42, 58-59, 97 » i 97 ~ 

08 

Radhakrishnan, S. V., 45 
Raga; see Music 

Raghu; see Scriptures, by titles: 
Ramavana 

Rahu; see Natural world; astrology 
Rajas; see Gunas 
Raja yoga; see Yoga 
Rakshasas; see Demons 
Rama; see Deities, names; Scrip¬ 
tures, by titles: Ramayana 
Ramaites, 56 

Ramakrishna, §rT, 26, 44, 108, 191, 
204 

Ramakrishna Mission, 45 
Ramananda, 40-41 
Ramanuja; see Schools of thought 
Ramarajya, 272, 351 
Ramayana; see Scriptures, by titles: 
Ramayana 

Rantideva; see Scriptures, by titles: 

Bhagavata Purana 
Rasa dance, 371 

Havana; see Scriptures, by titles: 
Ramayana 


Rebirth, 4, 17, 22, 31, 34 
body, 123-24 
doctrine of, 125-30 
in other w'orlds, 90 
in scriptures, 254, 279, 299-300, 3ro¬ 
ll, 322, 37 ^ 5 - 77 , 3«9 
Recluse; see Hermit 
Reincarnation; see Rebirth 
Release; see Liberation 
Religious practices; see Ceremonies 
Renunciation; see Moral ideals: de¬ 
tachment 

Righteousness; see Dharma 
Rigveda; see Scriptures, by titles: 

Rigveda 
Rishi; .see Seer 
Rita, 29 

Ritual; see also Ceremonies; Worship 
in Mimariisa, 211-14 
role of 12, 23-24, 34, 37 
in scriptures, 207-70, 274-76, 289, 
378 

Rivers; see Natural world 
Rohini; sec Scriptures, by titles: 

Bhagavata Purana 
Roy, Ram Mohun, 28, 42-43 
Rudra; see Deities, names 


Sacraments 
birth, 181 
death, 183-84 

described, 142-43, 156, 181-84 
initiation, 182 
marriage, 1S2, 295 
for Madras, 202-3 
for women, 201-2 
Sacred thread, 165 

Sacred writings; see Scriptures; Scrip¬ 
tures, by titles 
Sacrifice 

daily sacrifices, 139, 156, 179-80, 
292-93 

ethical ideal, 153 
fire, 93 
fruits of, Qi 

horse sacrifice (Asvamedha), 56, 318 
pQja, 154 
role of, 29-33 
in scriptures, 286, 381, 384 
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Sadhana, 260 
Sadhu, 160 

Sahadeva; see Scriptures, by tilles: 

Mahabharata 
Saiv^as; see Sects 

Saiva-Siddhanta; see Schools of 
thought 

.^aivisrn; see Sects; ^aivas 
Saktas; see Sects 
^akti; see also Deities, names 
described, to, 35;, 5,^, 66-71, 102 
school of thought, 2.^4, 257-61 
in Vedas, 282 
Saktism; see Sects: Saktas 
Sakuni; see Scriptures, by titles: 

Mahribharata 
Sala}j:rania; see Symbols 
Samadhi, 26, 108, 2 2,^-24 
Samaveda; see Scriptures, by titles: 
Sama\eda 

Saihhitas; see Scriptures, by titles: 

Sahihitas 
Sariisara, 23 
Sandhya; see Worshi]) 

Srindi)>’a. 310 

Sankara; see Schools of thoufzht 
Sahkhya; see Scht)ols of thought 
Sannyasin; see Stages of life 
Sarasvall; .see Deities, names 
Sarasvatl River; see Natural world 
Sat; see Existence 

Sat-chit-ananda; ,s'ee Existcnce-con- 
sciousness-bliss 
Sati, 43 

Satruphna; .see Scriptures, by titles: 

Ram ay an a 
Sattva; jee Gunas 
Satyapraha; see Moral ideals 
Satyapir; see Deities, names 
Savitar; .see Deities, names 
Savitri, 74-75, 202, 276, 358 
Schools of thoupht 
Bhapavad Gita (Isvara-vada), 251- 
Sb 

Chaitanya (Achintya-Bhedabheda), 
42, igr, 204, 246-48 
Madhva (Dvaita), 28, 40, 204, 

224-28 

Mimamsa, 36-37, 211-14, 232, 273- 
74 
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Nimbarka (Dvaitadvaita), 41, 204, 
243-46 

Nyaya-Vaiseshika, 36, 215-20, 273- 
74 

Pratyabhijhri, 62, 236-37 
Ramanuja (Visishtadvaita), 28, 39- 
40, 58, 70, 191, 204, 228-33 
^iaiva-Siddhanta, 40, 234-35 
Sankara (Advaita), 26, 28, 37-40, 
131, 191, 204, 238-43, 271, 397 
Sahkhya, 36-37, 208-11, 273-74 
9 'antra, 257-61 

Vallabha (Suddhadvaita), 42, 24S-51 
Vopa (Sakti-vada), 257-61; .see 

also Scriptures, by titles: Dar- 
sanas, Philosophical Systems 
Scriptures 

de.‘'Cribec], 7, 265-74 
inspired (Smriti), 269-74 
po[)ular use, 2 "4-76 
revealed ^Sruti), 266-68 
study of, 174-75 
Seri})t ui 6y lu c 

Apamas, 7, 10, 266, 274-76 

selections from, 333-36; .see also 
Tanlras 

Aitareya Upanishad, 2;'8 
Apastamba Dharma Sutra, 324-25 
Aranyakas, 7, 28, 30, 66 
described, 265-68 
selections from, 289-92 
Asyavamlya, 277-78 
Atharvaveda 

described, 7, 265-68 
selections from, 287-88 
Ayurveda, 109, 269 
Bhapavad Gita 

described, 8, 33-34> 37*38, 47> 49» 
265-66, 273, 359 
school of thoupht, 251-56 
selections from, 374-94 
Bhapavata Purana 
described, 7-8, 38, 49, 55, 58, 265- 
66, 269-71 

names in, Balarama, 368, 371, 
373; Devaki, 366-67, 371; 

Karhsa, 68, 76, 366-68, 371; 
Krishna, 365-73; Nanda, 367; 
Rantideva, 364; RohinT, 04, 
367-68; Yakida, 68, 367-68 
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Scriptures, by titles {Continued) 
selections from, 363-73 
use of, 274-76 
Brahman as 
described, 7, 28, 30-31, 265-68 
selections from, 289-94 
use of, 274-75 

Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, 308, 

318-23 

Chando^^ya Upanishad, 307-17 
Darsanas, 7, 36, 206-61, 266, 273- 
74 

Dharma Sastras, 265-66, 269-70 
selections from, 324-32 
Gautama Dharma Sutra, 325-28 
Gopatha Brahmana, 294 
Harivamsa, 38, 58, 67, 174 
Isa Upanishad, 298 
Kalpa Sutras, 32 
Kafha Upanishad, 298-300 
Kena Upanishad, 298 
Krishna Yajurveda, 284-86, 303 
Laws of Manu, 33, 52, 146, 266, 
270; see also Manu 
selections from, 328-31 
Mahabharata 

and Bhagavad Gitci, 374 
and Bhagavata Purana, 363, 372 
described, 7-8, 33, 38, 58, 64, 
265-66, 272-76 

names in, Arjuna, 353-62, 374-94; 
Bhima, 353, 357, 360-62; 

Bhishma, 273, 359-61, 374-76, 
396; Dhritarashtra, 353-60; 
DraupadI, 354-56, 359-62; 

Drona, 354, 374-76; Drupada, 
354; Duryodhana, 353-60; 
Krishna, 355-56, 358-62; KuntI, 
354; Kurus, 353, 358-6o; 

Nakula, 353, 362; Pancjlavas, 
4 U 353-62; Pandu, 353 - 54 ; 
Sahadeva, 353, 362; §akuni, 
356; Yudhisht^hira, 273, 276, 
353-62 

story of, 353-62 
Mandukya Upanishad, 302-3 
Mantra Brahmana, 293-94 
Mantras (Vedas), 7, 28, 265-69 
Muncjaka Upanishad, 300-2 
Nibandhas, 270 


Prasna Upanishad, 298 
Puranas 

described, 7, 33 > 35-36, 52, 56- 
57, 265-66, 270-71 
selections from, 363-73 
use of, 274-76 
Purusha-siikta, 49, 280-81 
Ramayana 

described, 7-8, 33, 40, 265-66, 

272-76 

names in, Ayodhya, 337-52; 
Bharata, 188, 337-38, 341-43, 
351; Dasaratha, 337-43; Hanu- 
man, 344-50; Janaka, 339, 346; 
Kabandha, 344; Kaikeyl, 341- 
43; Lakshmana, 56, 338-39» 

341-44, 346, 349-5t; Lanka, 63, 

343, 345-49; Marica, 343; 

Raghu, 337; Riima, 337 - 5 ^; 

Havana, 63, 76, 338, 343-50; 

^atrughna, 338-39; Sita, 56, 
IQ2, 272, 276, 337-52; Sugriva, 

344, 349; Urmila, 339; Vib- 
hishana, 348, 350; Visvamitra, 

338-39 

story of, 337-52 
Rigveda 

described, 7, 16, 28, 48, 50, 66, 
265-60 

selections from, 277-84 
Sakta Agamas, 257 
Samaveda, 7, 266-67, 293-94, 307-8 
Samhitas 
described, 265-68 
selections from, 277-88 
use of, 274-76 

Satapatha Brahmana, 292-93 
Siddhanta; see Schools of thought: 
Saiva-Siddhanta 

Sukla Yajurveda, 286-87, 318 
Suta Samhita, 271 
Svetasvatara Upanishad, 49, 298 
Taittirlya Aranyaka, 289-92 
Taittiriya Brahmana, 289 
Taittirlya Upanishad, 303-7 
Tantras; see also Agamas 
ceremonies, 67-68, 169-70, 193- 
98 

described, 35-36, 274-76 
left-handed, 196-97 
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school of, 257-61 
selections from, 333-36 
and Sudras, 202-3 
and women, 201-2 
and yoga, 197-98 
Upanishads 

basic texts, 302, 312, 318 
described, 7-8, 30-31, 66, 265-68, 

2Q8 

selections from, 298-323; Bri- 
haduranyaka, 308, 318-23; 

Chandogya, 307-17; Isa, 298; 
Katha, 298-300; Mandukya, 
302-3; Mundaka, 300-2; Tait- 
tirlya, 303-7 

use of, 43-46, 83, 174-75, 203, 
251, 274-76 
Vedangas, 269 
Vedanta Sutras, 8, 37 
Vedas 

authority of, 87, 216-17 
described, 7, 28-30, 265-69 
in Mimaiiisa, 37, 211-14 
selections from, 277-323 
Tuntric variations, 193-98 
use of, 43-44, 168-69, 274-76 
Vcdic gods, 72-75 
Vedic mantras, 174, 182-83, 201, 
203, 295-97 
Vishnu Purana, 38 
Yajhavalkya Smriti, 33, 52, 332 
Yajurveda 
described, 7, 265-67 
selections from, 284-87 
Yoga Sutras, 26, 333-36 
Sects 

described, lo-ii, Si-52, 165, 199- 
200 
Saivas 

described, lo-ii, 37-38, 52, 60- 
66 

Lihgayats, 40 
Nayanars, 37 
school of thought, 233-37 
scriptures, 271, 274, 285-86 
Saktas 

described, lo-ii, 35-36, 52, 66-71 
school of thought, 257-61 
scriptures, 274 
Smartas, 10, 52, 81 


Vaishnavas 

Alvars, 36-37, 39-40, 70 
described, 10-11, 34, 36-37, 52, 
54-60 

school of thought, 224-51 
scriptures, 271, 274, 363-73 
Srivaishnavas, 3480, 3940 
Seer, 25, 29-30, 32, 169, 266, 273 
Self 

embodied self (jiva) 

concept of, 83-88, 122-33 
in schools of thought, 208-10, 
212-37, 241-51, 258-60 
in scriptures, 252-56, 299, 301, 

307, 309, 311, 314-17, 319-22, 

379 , 301-02; see also Purusha 
essential self (atman) 

concept of, 30-31, 83-85, 117-22 
in schools of thought, 208-26, 228- 
30, 236-37, 240-51, 259-60 
in scriptures, 252-56, 298-305, 

307, 309-10, 314-22. 377 
Self-control; see Moral ideals 
Self-realization; see Liberation 
Semidivine beings 
Apsaras, 53, 76-77 
Gandharvas, 306-7 
Niigas (snake deities), 53 - 54 , 57 - 
58, 76-77, 103, 181, 369; see 
Sesha 

Yakshas, 76-77 
Sen, Keshub Chandcr, 43 
Sesha, 54, 91, 103, 366-67; see also 
Semidivinc beings: Nagas 
Shashthi; see Deities, names 
Sheaths; see Body 
Shrines; sec also Pilgrimage places 
in homes, 160-61 
in temples, 185-88 

Sikha, 165, 177, 196 
Sikhism, 41 

Sin, 152, 280, 291, 386, 393-94 
heinous sins, 311, 331 
Sita; see Deities, names; Scriptures, 
by title: Ramayana 
Si tala; see Deities, names 
5 iva; see Deities, names 
§iva-lihgam; see Symbols: lihga 
Sivaratri; see Festivals 
Smartas; see Sects 
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Smriti 

described, 7, 10, 52, 265, 269-74 
selections from, 324-94 
Snake deities; sec Semidivine beings 
Soma, 289, 3II 
Sound, power of, 168-71, 266-67, 308- 
g; see also Mantra 
Space; see Natural world 
Spiritual competence (adhikara), 5, 
34 

Spiritual progression, 14-15, 17 
Sport; see Lila 

Sraddha; .see Ceremonies: forefathers, 
rites for 

Sravana; see Natural world: calendar 
Sri, 2S4, 304 

Sri yantra; see Symbols; yantra 
^rirahgam; see Pilgrimage places 
Srivaishnavas; sec Sects: Vaislmavas 
Sruti 

described, 7, 266-6S 
selection^ from, 277-323 
Stages of life 

described, ig, 30-341 ^ 36-42, 325 
hermit, ig, 20, 141-42 
householder, ig, I 3 <^- 4 C 3 i 7 . 325 
sannyasin, ig-20, 24, 142, 153, 15S- 
59, 180, 204-5 i 302, 325, 387 
student, ig, 136-37, 282, 305-6, 324 
Stars; see Natural world 
Student; see Stages of life 
Subrahmanya; see Deities, names 
^udras; see Caste 

Sugrlva; see Scriptures, by titles: 
Rama y ana 

Sukla Yajurveda; see Scriptures, by 
titles 

Sun; see Natural world; Deities 
Supreme Being; see also Philosophical 
systems; Schools of thought 
arguments for existence of, 216-17 
concept of, 4-5, g, ii, 14, 20, 23, 28, 
30-3D 34 t 4 S- 5 C 80-S8 
hymn to, 280-81 

in schools of thought, 216-17, 221, 
225-26, 228-31, 234, 236, 243-44, 
246-49, 251-52, 257-58 
in scriptures, 299-305, 307*13. 318- 
22, 333 - 34 . 384. 386, 390-91 
Surya; see Deities, names 


Sushumna vein; see Body 
Suta Sarhhita; see Scriptures, by titles 
Sutras, 8, 33, 35-36 
f^vH'taketu Aruneya, 311-14 
Swami, 150-60, 190 
Symbols; see also Images 
banalihga, 66, 161 
on body, 165 
described, 7 7-So, 161-62 
lihga, 40, (>4-65, 77, 123, 161, 186, 
109, 202 

mandala, 161-62 
other, 105 

patta, 77-78, 161-62 
sfilagrarna, 60. 66, 77, 161-62, 178, 
iSO, igc), 201 
yantra, 77-78, 161-62 
SysUans of thought; see Philosophical 
systems; Schools of thought 


Tagore, Devendranath, 43 
Tagore, Rabindranath, 45-46 
Tamas; see Gunas 

Tantras; see Scrijiturcs, by titles: 
Tantras 

Tantric; see Scriptures, by titles: 
Tantras 

Tapi River; see Natural world 
Tara; see Deities, names 
Tat tvam asi, 242, 299, 312 
Teacher, 25, 41, 159, 242, 260, 305-6, 
3 CC 324, 333 

Temples; see also Pilgrimage places 
daily ceremonies, 156-57, 185-S8 
described, 34, 158 
Theism; see Philosophical systems 
7 'heosophical Society, 44 
Thousand Names of the Lord, 396-97 
Tilaka marks; see Body 
Time; see Natural world 
Transcendental knowledge, 31, 40, 

209-10, 299-303, 308, 320-22 
in Bhagavad Gita, 384-S6, 390, 
393 

Transmigration; sec Rebirth 
Trees; see Natural world 
Triad; see Trinity 
Trimurti; see Trinity 
Trinity, 10, 34, 53, 60, 74-75. 81 
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Truth, 12-13, 47, 152, 267, 273-74, 276, 
301, 31Q, 320-30, 397 - 9 ^ 
Tryambiika; see Deities, names 
Tukaram, 203 

TulasT; see Natural world: plants 
Tulsi Das, 40 
Twice-born; see Caste 

Ud^Ttha, 30R 

Ultimate Reality; see Supreme Bein^ 
Uma; see Deiti(*s, names 
Unity of Hinduism, 6-27, 156-57, 

307-0S 

Universal Spirit; see Supreme Bein« 
Universe, 88-89, 243-45, 249-50, 253- 
54 

Upanishads; see Scriptures, by titles: 
Upanishads 

Urmila; see Scriptures, by titles: 
Ramayana 

Vahana; see Natural world: animals, 
vehicles 

X’aisakha; see Natural world: calendar 
Vaiseshika; .sec Darsanas 
\'aishnavas; .see Sects 
Vaisyas; ,scc Caste 
\'ak; see Deities, names 
Vallabha; see Schools of thought 
Vrdmiki, 272. 337, 351 
Values; see Moral ideals 
Varahamihira, 92, 101 
Varnadharma; see Caste 
Varuna; see Deities, names 
Vasudeva, 54, 366-68; see also Deities, 
names 

Vayu; see Deities, names 
Vedahgas; see Scriptures, by titles 
Vedanta, 7, 232, 238-43, 26S, 273-74, 
363; see Scriptures, by titles: 
Upanishads 

Vedas; see Scriptures, by titles: Vedas 
Vehicles (of j?ods); see Natural world: 
animals, vehicles 

Vibhishana; see Scriptures, by titles: 
R 5 mayana 

Vilva; see Natural world: trees 
Virocana, 118, 314-16 
Virtues; see Moral ideals 


Vishnu ; see Deities, names 
Visishtadvaita; see Schools of 
thought: Ramanuja 
Vi.H’amitra ; see Scrijiturcs, by titles: 
Ramayana 

Viva'kananda, Swami, 45 

Vows; see Worship 

Vyasa, igj, 273, 353, 355, 363 


Water; see Natural world 

Wheel (of Vishnu); see Deities: 

Vishnu 

Women 

religious practices, 201-2 

role of, 140-41, 32Q-30, 341-42, 346 

vows, 176, 202 

Worlds, S()-02, 306-7, 311; see also 
Univer.se 

Wor.shif); see also Ceremonies; Ritual 
dancini^, 167 
fast in,c, 165 

in homes, 176-84, 293-04, 325-20 

of images, 78-80 

individualistic, 155 

japa, 24-25, 171-7^, 275^ .VS 4 

materials for, 108-9, .60-63 

nyasa, 24-35, 166-67 

postures, 24-25, 166-67, 196 

pra.sada, 296 

prayer, 24, 172, 395-98 

puja, 78, 154, 167, 176-78 

purity in, 173-74 

role of, 24-25, 154 

sandhya, 278, 328 

Tantric, 193-08 

in temples, 156-57 

time of, 88-89, 163, 176-78 

variations, 155-56, 193-98 

vows, 176, 201-2 

for women, 201-2 

and yoga, 197 


Yajnavalkya, 319-23 
Yajurveda; sec Scriptures, by titles: 
Yajurveda 

Yak.shas; see Semidivine beings 
Yama; see Deities, names 
Yantra; see Symbols 
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Yasoda; see Scriptures, by titles: 

Bhagavata Purana 
Yoga 

Bhakti, 26, 34» 373 
defined, 26, 157 

eight steps of, i7S'76> 222-24, 

334-36 

Hatha, 197-0^, 335 ^ 

Jnana, 26, 34, 373 , 380 
Karma, 26, 34, 373, 380, 383-85 


Lava, 197-98 
Mantra, 197-08 
Raja, 26, 107-98 
and sannyasins, 204-S 
school of, 36-37, 220-24, 257-61 
Tantric, 197-98, 333*36 
Yogamaya, 366-67, 370 
Yogi, 127, 160, 383, 386-89 
Yudhishthira; see Scriptures, by titles 
Mahiibharata 
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